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placed in ideal circumstances. But while the press 
is teeming with story-books, and hardly a novel is 
written that is not made, in some sort, the vehicle of 
some choice moral of the writer, why may not I take 
up my parable against world-worship and worldly men 
and women ? I do not, except in a single instance, 
pledge myself to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth in the following pages ; but I 
solemnly protest that my delineations of character are 
faithful and true portraits. I have exaggerated nothing 
— I have overdrawn nothing. My story, though ar- 
ranged in the sick-room, is no feverish dream or idle 
vagary of the imagination, but a record of real life. 
I have related what I have seen and heard; and when 
I remember that you have long delighted, as I have 
heard it expressed somewhere, "to acknowledge the 
essential equality of human souls/' and to recognize 
" the poorest of Nature's children as of like estimation 
in the eyes of Heaven as the greatest and noblest of 
our land/' I have ventured to hope that my reminis- 
cences of Little Torkmgton and Mthinog may not be 
unworthy your perusal. — Believe me, my dear Francis, 
ever faithfully yours, 

ELEANOR GRIFFITHS. 



Llandeilo Fawr, October 20, 1853. 
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were alone, was adequate to their wants, and to the ser- 
vices of a single female domestic ; who, with the addition 
of a smart little tiger, formed the whole of their estab- 
lishment. Mrs. Smedley was the widow of a physician, 
who had given promise to have risen to some eminence in 
his profession, and to have placed her in a very different 
position in the town of Little Torkington from that which 
she at present occupied. His death had left her with 
only the possession of a small annuity which had been 
purchased for her by her father, and which was barely 
sufficient for the comfortable maintenance of herself and 
her daughter. Fortunately for them both, the mother had 
been accustomed in early youth to habits of prudence 
and economy. She was the youngest daughter of a 
country clergyman, and had received her education as 
an articled pupil in one of our good old-fashioned En- 
glish schools. 

It was at school where she formed the acquaintance of 
Gertrude: it happened that the girls were class-mates, 
and, without any similarity of disposition, an intimacy, 
ripening at length into a lasting friendship, had sprung 
up between them. A series of incidents seemed likely 
to confirm this early affection, and when Gertrude left 
school it was not interrupted — her companion having 
made herself in a variety of little ways almost indis- 
pensable to her comfort. She delighted in the sort of 
company she met around the table of the opulent manu- 
facturer, Gertrude's father; and, being seldom troubled 
with that dignity of character which cannot stoop to a 
subservience to wealth, or condescend to those petty 
artifices which jar so discordantly upon finer feelings, 
she easily succeeded in working her way into a certain 
position among the haul ton of the society of her native 
town. 

About this time circumstances brought her in contact 
with one whose influence was destined to throw its 
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shadow over the whole coarse of her future life. Win- 
fred Egerton, the friend and fiancee of Gertrude, was 
one of those strong and earnest characters who seem 
possessed of some mysterious spell of fascination, which 
is necessarily exercised upon all by whom they are sur- 
rounded. He had long turned his back upon the paths 
of worldly ambition ; and with no vascillation of purpose, 
but that true moral intrepidity which is based on a deep- 
rooted conviction, he lived in the spirit of the best tract 
or sermon you or I may have ever read ; and though he 
did not bear his religion before him on a " painted ban- 
ner," his life was as the echo of the good old aphorism 
— " God hath given to man a short time here upon earth, 
and yet upon this short time eternity depends." 

The clergyman's daughter and her friend, either rivet- 
ted in fancy or swayed in heart, had begun to shape 
their conduct as if they felt the deep significance of that 
blameless life ; but they were soon separated, for Ger- 
trude left Little Torkington immediately after her mar- 
riage, as her husband's professional engagements required 
his temporary residence at St. Petersburg. After the 
lapse of a few years, she returned with Mr. Egerton and 
her daughter to England, and the family repaired to 
Eithinog, a small estate in North Wales, where they had 
now lived some time in comparative seclusion. 

Years had transpired since the clergyman's daughter 
had seen the friends of her youth. In the interval she 
had become a mother and a widow ; but the name of 
Egerton seemed yet to exercise a fascinating influence 
on her mind. If the memory of Winfred's fervid tones 
of feeling had faded from her heart, she had not forgot- 
ten the stately home in Portland Square, with the bril- 
liant and distinguished company among whom she had 
been accustomed to meet with him ; and as she stood in 
her shabby faded drawing-room, and gazed upon the 
child and darling of her house, who, with her graceful 
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form and tiny delicate hands, looked so ill fitted to 
struggle with a life of poverty and drudgery, she remem- 
bered how her intimacy with Gertrude had been the 
stepping-stone to a connection of so much promise, and 
was conscious of an ^indefinable desire, that the fate of 
her daughter might somehow be associated with the 
daughter of her friend. It was then that a conversation 
took place between the mother and the child, of which 
the following dialogue may, perhaps, be a pretty fair 
transcript :— 

Miss Smedley had reiterated her question, "What 
are the Egertons to us?" and Mrs. Smedley, if unable 
to explain her real feelings, had, at the least, a substan- 
tial and satisfactory reason why she wished the girls to 
be sent to the same school. 

"The Egertons, my dear," she began, "are very 
respectable people, and Yery respectably connected. Shut 
the door, Clara ; are you quite sure the Signior is gone?" 

" Quite sure, mamma; I have had a long lesson." 

" I was going to tell you that I have made the neces- 
sary inquiries about the school at Fairy Green. Mrs. 
Courtley's terms are high, but in consideration of my 
circumstances, she has consented to receive you in con- 
nection with another pupil for little more than half the 
usual sum, which 1 consider very handsome. Now, I 
don't know any girl who is so likely to meet our wishes 
as little Miss Margaret, as you call her, for she must 
leave home if she is to be educated at all, as Eithinog is 
a nondescript dwelling among the mountains, and there's 
not a master to be had in all the neighbourhood. It is 
true,Winfred Egerton is not rich; but Godfrey, Gertrude's 
brother, is immensely wealthy ; he is much attached to 
his sister, and I am sure no objection can be urged on 
the score of expense. You must be very kind to the 
girl during your visit, and make yourself as agreeable 
as possible to her father and mother. You know how it 
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is done, already, Clara ; young as yon are, you have a 
woman's tact and good sense." 

" Yes, I know how to keep up appearances, don't I, 
mamma?" 

Mrs. Smedley went on according to the train of her 
own thoughts, without noticing her daughter's inter- 
ruption. " We have heen intimate friends from early 
youth, and yet Gertrude and I have always walked in 
opposite paths. I was a clever managing little woman 
of the world, even in childhood, and, being thrown upon 
my own resources, I was resolved to make my way, and 
be somebody better than a country curate's daughter. 
My first stepping-stone to a different position in society 
was my friendship for Gertrude. I had sought it not for 
her own sake, exactly — for what was she to me, as you 
say — but because I had penetration enough to discover 
that she had a heart that could not throw off old inti- 
macies as easily as some others. I was not deceived. 
When she left school she made me promise to love her 
as much as ever, and, of course, we commenced a flam- 
ing correspondence. I was next invited to stay with her, 
and I soon made it a point to spend the holidays at her 
father's house. We had magnificent parties at Port- 
land Square before she was married, and I had several 
opportunities of forming the most brilliant connections. 
What an ambition I had, and how wonderfully well my 
tactics succeeded ! A clever woman can do any thing ! " 
She paused — her heart swelling as she remembered the 
successful termination of her plotting and skill. 

" And yet, mamma," said Clara, who had come to a less 
satisfactory conclusion during this recital of her mother's 
early career, and was bewildering herself in the contem- 
plation of that problem of which the Christian alone has 
found out the right solution ; " it seems as if we were 
fated to be poor and unfortunate, for after all the toiling 
and planning we are in comparative obscurity, and y oU 

▲ 2 
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ean*t afford to Bend me to London to finish my edueation 
without dividing the expense with the Egertons, or allow 
me to take lessons in drawing ; and when I wanted a 
new dress, yesterday" — 

"We cannot resist the decrees of God," said Mrs. 
Smedley, solemnly. ' * If your father had lived we should 
have been in very different circumstances, and I should 
not have had to look forward to leaving you in the wide 
world, with no inheritance hut your beauty and accom- 
plishments. Death will come in God's own time ; — and 
-—did the Signior leave his bill for the next quarter?" 

"It is here, mamma." Clara sighed deeply. Did 
she feel in that moment that the one absorbing desire 
after worldly distinction was destined to colour her whole 
existence, and to usurp the place of every ennobling feel- 
ing ; and did she see it for this once in all its littleness 
and insignificance? It was a relief to her to be told to 
go and practice, that the Signior's bill might not have to 
be paid for nothing. 

Mrs. Smedley retired to her back parlour, and seating 
herself in an easy-chair, with her large work-basket on 
the table before her, and a band-box containing a variety 
of coloured gauzes and ribbons, and bits of faded silk, 
on a footstool at her feet, set herself in good earnest to 
the mending of her morning caps — indulging, as she 
listened to the jingling of the piano in the room above, 
in her own favourite day-dream of her daughter's future 
happiness. At length the performance on the instru- 
ment was finished, and the young learner came bounding 
down stairs — the cloud which had rested on her child's 
heart for a few seconds easily dissipated by half an 
hour's diligent attention to her musical studies. 

"Mamma, do you think we are really going?" 

" Going where, child?" 

"To Eithinog, to see the Egertons?" 

" Certainly, if Mrs. Egerton is not engaged at present. " 
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" And am I going to school, mamma?" 

" Of course you are, when the midsummer holidays 
terminate. I am not so selfish as to wish to keep you 
at home after I have dismissed your governess. If I 
don't succeed in securing Miss Egerton as your com- 
panion, I shall endeavour to make some other arrange* 
ment. Trust your mamma for her clever management. 
I know how to provide for my daughter, if I cannot be- 
queath her a fortune. You shall have an inheritance in 
your superior education and accomplishments ; and, with 
a little clever tact, you may easily secure an unexcep- 
tionable position in society. When you return from Mrs. 
Courtley's establishment, I shall expect you to visit with 
the Featherstones and the Willoughbys." 

" Who is Captain Egerton, mamma?" asked the girl, 
her imagination captivated by a name associated in her 
mind with the naval and military life, and its romantio 
adventure. 

" Who is talking of him, Clara? Captain Egerton 
is our friend's only brother, and they are singularly at- 
tached. He is a sailor, but about as like one as I am 
to an Indian squaw — he ought to have been a painter or 
a poet. He married somebody's governess, and they are 
very poor, for Harry Egerton was always thoughtless 
and extravagant from a boy ; but all this ought not to 
interest a little girl like you." 

" Dear mamma ! I am not a little girl now, you know, 
I am almost a woman!" 

Mrs. Smedley laughed and gazed for a moment on the 
graceful form of her daughter, as she brushed by her, 
and passed out of the room to begin another lesson on the 
piano. She did not look like a child — her tall and already 
finely developed figure— her dark, imaginative eyes, 
instinct with life and soul — her curling lip, and the 
beautifully arranged black ringlets, which fell clustering 
around her face — Mrs. Smedley felt that she was the 
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idol of her hopes, the future centre of her ambition, and 
in the fondness of her idolatry, her heart breathed a 
prayer to the eternal Disposer of events, that it might 
please Him that the destiny of her child might be one 
of earthly distinction, and that she might be rescued from 
a life of dependent poverty and obscurity. Another 
moment, and her eye glistened and her heart swelled as 
she threw the long web of her schemes into the future, 
and congratulated herself upon her worldly wisdom and 
clever artifice. 

" The girl is not bom for a cottage ! " she said to her- 
self, "she is not destined to a life of drudgery and sub- 
servience!" and opening her pocket-book she soon found 
herself counting her bills and re-considering her pecuniary 
resources, that every arrangement might be made for the 
establishing of her daughter at the fashionable finishing 
school at Fairy Green. 

A few days after the foregoing conversation, as Clara 
and her mother were seated in their little back parlour 
— Mrs. Smedley engaged as usual with her band-box 
and work basket — the sharp loud rap of the postman 
made Clara spring to her feet, and stand swinging the 
parlour door with impatience till the little tiger came 
forward, silver waiter in hand, and presented a letter to 
his mistress. 

"Yes, it's that outlandish post-mark, B. D," read 
Clara, — " it's impossible for the unlearned to decipher 
it, mamma. The letter must be from Mrs. Egerton ?" 

" Don't talk to me, Clara! " said her mother, who had 
ulready broken the seal. " It is from Mrs. Egerton ; it 
is Gertrude's own tidy hand-v.riting;" and she read, but 
not aloud : — 

" My dear Amelia, 

"Yours came to me with many sweet associations. It 
was so long since I had heard from you, and I was re- 
minded of our happy days at Little Torkington, and of 
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almost said, any form you please, is certain, from its 
essential pliableness, to take its stamp from surrounding 
circumstances and influences. The human mind is not 
an isolated and independent existence, shut up within 
itself against the reception of impressions from without. 
It must be affected by them ; it must in some sort reflect 
them and bear their impress, just as the unclosed eye 
receives the images that are presented before it painted 
upon its retina. Now, what is our object in education 
but to enlist the character on the side of truth, and 
qualify our children to act aright in their real position in 
after life ? To be successful, it must therefore be religious. 
It must bear upon the heart. It must seek to secure 
the just development of the natural character, and graft 
upon it the love of God ; and is it likely, that at a school 
like Mrs. Courtley's, the pupils will be trained with any 
reference to their real wants — to their wants, as beings 
destined to immortality ? Will not religious and moral 
training be altogether neglected, or rendered inefficacious, 
by a system of initiation into the principles of worldly 
wisdom ? and whatever labour may be bestowed on the 
attempt to make your child a linguist or a musician, can 
you reasonably expect that there will be any effort made 
to inspire the heart with the love of truth and goodness, 
and to cultivate the principles of Christ, our example ? 

"Much instruction is required to give a tone to the mind 
in childhood. The little pilgrim, on his entrance upon 
his life's journey, needs more than a few dull lessons in 
the catechism to lead him to the love of virtue and God. 
The dead letter of the book will do little to awaken the 
soul to devotional inquiry, unless backed by example and 
prayers — prayers not formal and constrained, but breath- 
ing the spirit of the Christian life. To feel the force of 
truth, the mind should be brought into contact with those 
who are really witnesses of the truth, and whose daily con- 
duct and conversation exhibit the earnestness of the law of 
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our Saviour, and that lofty independence of the world's 
maxims and policy which cannot he mistaken. No, — I 
could not send my mountain-girl to Fairy Green, to he 
drilled into a fashionahle young lady at the risk of sacri- 
ficing all that is true and generous in her nature, for a 
little easy assurance of manner and elegance of carriage ! 
Of what avail is the highly cultivated mind with all the 
accomplishments which can add grace to the feminine 
character, without the ennohling influence of moral power 
and religion ? These attractions may make a girl more 
fascinating, hut certainly not more useful — and I should 
like my little Margaret to feel that to he useful is greater 
than to he admired, as to he good is greater than to he 
happy. 

" It is true that Mrs. Courtley *s mode of training her 
pupils may he the occasion of placing them a step higher 
in their position in society. I can well imagine that her 
girls are much admired — and should you intrust your 
Clara to her care, she may possibly return home to he 
the belle of the season — and perhaps to marry a baronet. 
But she will, with equal probability, become a worldly, 
trifling, and really ignoble character, having been trained 
from early youth, upon the false principle that time is of 
more importance than eternity, and the world of more 
value than the soul. 

"Remember life's drama will soon be ended. The 
scene is perpetually shifting — life, love, and death, are 
often mingled in the same cup, and sometimes has the 
mysterious curtain fallen abruptly upon the scene, and 
death's gloomy shadow has appeared masked beneath 
the decorations of the bridal supper, in the feast of life. 
Many die young ; but if they live to act their part on 
the stage, how soon will the allotted space of human life 
be past, and the one momentous question force itself upon 
the mind—*-' Have I lived to myself or unto God ? ' 
Even for this world, wealth, or a certain position in 
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society, can give no security for our happiness. We 
look too much to outward appearances, and form our 
estimate of happiness from that open and tangible life 
which is presented before us; forgetting, that we are often 
wholly in the dark with respect to the hidden life of the 
spirit, upon the state of which all true happiness must 
depend. 

"I am not ambitious of worldly distinction for my 
daughter — but I desire that she may possess the moral 
greatness and goodness of Christianity, and that repose 
of the mind which arises from an entire acquiescence in 
the allotments of life, and I cannot hope to bequeath her 
a nobler or a more enduring inheritance than that peace 
which is given not as the world giveth. But — " 

Mrs. Smedley read no further. "It was Winfred 
Egerton, all over," she said, with a dissatisfied air, 
" and such a long letter, that she must look at it another 
time — but Mrs. Egerton expected them, with the 
brother, on Wednesday." 

" And Wednesday will be here directly! " said Clara. 

"Not before we are ready, I hope. Clara, come 
here, I want to talk with you about your dress. There's 
so little time for any proper preparation. I shouldn't 
like you to be shabbily dressed — and I — I must not look 
dowdy and old-fashioned. I think that lilac silk of 
yours will turn and seem quite handsome again ; and I 
shall order you a straw-coloured satin bonnet, at Mrs. 
Brown's. I've been thinking that my blue cashmere 
shawl will clean — it's so well suited to a superior style 
of dress, and will look lovely with my primrose silk 
bonnet and Brussels lace?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

" Then, run down to Mrs. Brown's, directly, and tell 
her that I shall be glad to see her as soon as convenient 
—that we are going from home next week ; and when 
you are not practising or at your lessons, you must sit 
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close to your work and assist her young woman,— only 
take care that you don't injure your eyes and spoil your 
good looks with application or stooping." 

"Mamma, shall we see Snowdon and the Vale of 
Gwinant, and the Lake of Llanheris? " — 

"See what? silly girl! the Lake of Uanberis is 
nothing hut a large pond ! Don't learn to be sentimental 
at Eithinog, for any sake ! A girl like you has no time 
for idle dreaming about lakes and mountains — however, 
of course, you will be pleased with everything you see 
at Mrs. Egerton's, and seem pleased, whether you are so 
or not. And let me tell you, Clara, you will never be a 
woman until you have learnt to disguise your real feel- 
ings " — and, lowering her voice a little, " and to live for 
something more substantial and lasting than poetry and 
sentiment. Feeling is not a very desirable element of 
character in a woman — of course, I mean ardent and 
ill-disciplined feeling" — and here, with an affected sigh, 
Mrs. Smedley dismissed Clara to the milliner's ; and all 
was bustle and preparation until the long talked of 
Wednesday morning arrived. 



CHAPTER II. 



CHILDHOOD AND EARLY YOUTH. 



«< 



By what astrology of fear or hope 
Dare I to cast thy horoscope !" 



Thebe are few British tourists who have not visited the 
pleasant Vale of Gwinant. It lies like a garden of fer- 
tile beauty amid the wild mountain scenery of North 
Wales — but the dark rocks, and bleak, barren hills, 
change their aspect as they draw nearer to the gentle 
lady vale that is stretched, as if in tranquil sleep, at their 
feet, and are covered with bright verdure and rich, luxu- 
riant foliage. 

The beauty of the landscape is seen in its most en- 
chanting aspect when the traveller approaches it from the 
Pass of Llanberis— when the quick transition from the 
gloomy pathway, overhung with perpendicular rocks, 
with their solemn air of Gothic grandeur, to the soft, 
sloping hills and green pastures, bursts at once upon the 
view, inspiring the mind with a vivid perception of the 
solitary majesty and beauty of nature. Now, Win- 
fred Egerton was descended from the ancient family of 
the Gwynnes of Bangor ; so, with a heart full of enthu- 
siasm for his own wild mountain scenery, he had named 
Llanberis as the appropriate place of meeting with Mrs. 
Smedley and his wife's brother. It was their first visit 
to him since he had left Little Torkington. Eithinog was 
situated in one of the most picturesque localities of the 
surrounding country, and he felt a degree of natural pride 
and pleasure in pointing out the pictorial beauties of the 
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landscape to his old friends, and acting as their guide 
through the wild and solitary Pass of Llanheris. 

Little Margaret had accompanied her father to meet 
Clara; and the two girls, who were destined to he, in 
some sort, compagnons de voyage through life, were first 
introduced to each other amid those scenes of natural 
beauty and interest which never fail to present to the 
thoughtful and imaginative, especially in early youth, 
analogies of that mystery of being which lies before 
them. Clara had just arrived at that age when the 
world of sentiment assumes its greatest power over the 
mind, and we delight to revel in the arena of fancy rather 
than attend to' the sober duties of every-day life. She 
was about fifteen years of age, and her precocious intel- 
lect, under the forcing influence of an artificial education, 
had added at least two years more to her maturity of 
thought and feeling. In short, Clara did not think 
herself a child, but a young lady; and we can easily 
imagine that she was somewhat disappointed to be re- 
ceived and welcomed at Llanberis by a rosy-looking girl 
in frock and frilled trousers. Miss Egerton — for it was 
no other than our little Margaret — came running to meet 
her, her light hair floating in natural curls over her 
shoulders from beneath a gipsy straw-hat, which bent 
over her brow, and half-concealed a pair of loving blue 
eyes. She threw her arms round Clara, looking with a 
shy smile at Mrs, Smedley, who kissed her forehead, 
and then ran to Mr. Worsley, whom she saluted as Uncle 
Godfrey, and told him that her papa was waiting for 
them at the entrance of the pass — that if his horses 
were tired her papa said that they might be left with the 
servant at the inn-stables, as there was plenty of room 
for the whole party in the car. 

Childish and frolicsome as she might seem, however, 
dressed a V enfant, and bounding over copse and hill, 
Margaret was really a very sensible and thoughtful little 
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girl, with a heart ingrafted with those two important 
elements of a refined and virtuous character— tie lore 
of truth and the perception of beauty. She was rather 
more than two years younger than Clara, and we dare 
not say that hers was, like her companion's, the tem- 
perament of genius ; hut if not a hot-bed plant, of pre- 
mature and unhealthy development, she was yet a child 
of considerable promise. 

Mr. Worsley, a touchy, fidgetty, old bachelor of fifty 
or thereabouts, stood gasing at the little Welsh girl as 
she ran talking on, as if he was fairly puzsled with her 
extreme youthfulness ; and he made her repeat her 
message half-a-dozen times before he appeared to under- 
stand it. In the interval, Mr. Egerton drove up in his 
old-fashioned Welsh car. Mrs. Smedley stepped forward 
to meet him, and to introduce her daughter. " Clara, 
my dear, where are you ? — This is Mr. Egerton, my 
child." 

Clara looked up, and, of course, Mr. Egerton bent down 
from the car to shake hands with her ; a few words only 
were interchanged ; but there are looks and tones which 
set their seal upon the heart for life, and of which the 
varying circumstances and changes of after-years can 
never efface from the memory. Clara ever retained the 
impression of those earnest, truthful eyes then fixed on 
hers, and of that low, musical voice which was soon, for 
the first time, to interpret her feelings, and to give utter- 
ance to the language of her heart. It was arranged 
that she should take the seat next his, and Mr. Worsley 
handed her into the car, while her mother, having said 
much to the girls about veiling and bonneting, so as to 
screen their complexions from the influence of the sun, 
was at length comfortably ensconced between little Mar- 
garet and her uncle. 

It was a brilliant summer's afternoon when the party 
left Llanberis, and never did the surrounding country 
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look more wild and enchanting. There was the calm, 
blue lake of Llanberis, and old Snowdon, lifting his dusky 
head above the surrounding mass of deep, gloomy moun- 
tains ; there was the old tower of Dolbadern, on the banks 
of the lake, gazing, as with an air of living interest, into 
the distance, and looking not like a shattered monument 
of antiquity — a ruined castle — but as if it breathed and 
spoke through its crumbling gray tenement, and stood 
there to tell its tale of many years to the tourist ; and 
there were the tall rocks, guarding, in their fearful 
silence, the entrance of the pass, throwing their dark 
shadows over the faces of our travellers, and reminding 
them of the still darker pass of human life, and of its 
stern realities. 

"No sentiment — no idle dreaming and trifling are 
there embodied in those wild masses of rock," said Mr. 
Egerton, leaning forward, and addressing Clara ; " they 
are images of strength, and all are in the bold, rugged 
outline of truth. Look ! there is the disk of a solitary 
mountain, peering its lonely head from among its fellows ; 
the road turns, another hill is ascended, and at length 
from these bare-headed, shorn-faced rocks that look like 
so many mendicant friars, we shall burst upon the sight 
of a soft, smiling valley, gentle pastures, meadows, and 
picturesque cottages!" 

Yes, in a short time the fair vale of Gwinant lay at 
their feet, with its pleasant homesteads, its pasture-land, 
its graceful groups of mountain-ash, and patches of 
sparkling wild-flowers. A little brook ran rippling 
through the valley with a cheerful murmur — now leap- 
ing gaily over scattered fragments of slate-rock or loose 
stones, now gushing rapidly forward with its merry 
current until it emptied itself into the bosom of a lake, 
and that lake — it was clear and glassy as a mirror of 
heaven, and reflected nothing but the beauty of God's 
own creation; and then, they had passed it, and the 

B 2 
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bubbling Btreara ran on again with an impetuous eager- 
ness, and little mountain rills crept down and mingled 
their many voices with its perpetual murmur ; and now 
it Bpread its arms, and held some favourite patch of 
pasturage in an island inclosure ; and now, it met 
again, and burst forward with a renewed torrent of 
exultation. 

Clara gazed upon the fairy-like beauty of the land- 
scape until, emerging from the road between Llanberis 
and Beddgelart, they turned into a zig-zag lane, Bhaded 
by a long hedge of spreading hawthorn, and after several 
miles of shaking and jostling over irregular cart-ruts, 
came in view of a thick grove of fir-trees. , 

"That is our house, and there is mamma waiting for 
us,'* cried little Margaret, clapping her hands, as the 
car stopped in front of an old stone bridge which crossed 
the mountain*stream ; " we must alight here, and pass 
the fields through that narrow path on the other side of 
the stile." 

"Welcome to Eithinog," said Mr. Egerton, lifting 
Clara from the car. " That cottage-like building, half 
buried in its fir-trees, is Eithinog, Miss S medley," 
pointing with his finger to a low-roofed, antique edifice 
at some distance from the road-side. 

In a few more seconds they were joined by Mrs. Eger- 
ton, who, without shawl or bonnet, came running down 
the path that crossed the fields before the house. 

"My own dearest Godfrey!" she exclaimed, clasping 
her brother in her arms, with smiling yet tearful eyes ; 
and you, too, dear Amelia, I am so glad to see you ! 
and is this your darling Clara?" as she stooped to kiss 
the child of her early Mend. Clara looked up at the 
gentle face that was gazing in her own. Mrs. Egerton 
was no longer young ; she had lost the bloom and fresh- 
ness of early youth, but retained that almost imperishable 
beauty of expression which her mother had described. 
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as unworthy his ambition ; still, with the vague faith, 

that — 

* Many a green isle there needs moat be 
'Mid this deep wide sea of misery.' " 

" He will have little sympathy with you, Gertrude," 
said Mr. Worsley, turning from Mr. Egerton to his wife, 
with the air of a man who thinks himself entitled to 
interrupt and talk down any one at the table. "I know 
you won't like him 2" Mr. Egerton raised his eyes to 
his blunt brother-in-law, and then looked at Gertrude. 

" I verily believe you think poverty a crime, Godfrey !" 
she whispered. " yes ! I do like Harry. Our brother 
is a most lovable being !" 

"Well, nothing but good of the absent and the dead," 
said Godfrey. " Give me some more mutton — Snowdon 
mutton, eh ? I hope to do justice to your hospitality for 
once" — and he held up his glass to Mr. Egerton. " Do 
you know that that Faygon — Faygon of S has pur- 
chased a mill in Clarendon Street, Little Torkington, 
and resides near us?" 

"Faygon — Faygon?" said Mr. Egerton musingly. 

"0 no ; Winfred won't recollect them!" and turning 
to Mrs. Smedley, Mrs. Egerton exclaimed, " What a 
delightful acquisition the family will be to your circle!" 

Mrs. Smedley's eye sank beneath the inquiring look 
of her friend. " I have not called upon this Mrs. Fay- 
gon," she said ; " I have heard that they do not wish 
to visit ; and, besides, now that Clara is growing up, I 
see it my duty to be rather select in making new ac- 
quaintance. I have met the lady at our Dorcas meetings 
occasionally, in company with a delicate-looking girl, 
their only child, I believe." 

"No, Mr. Faygon has a son about two years older 
than the daughter ; a fine promising boy." 

" Little prodigies of intellect they always have been 
thought," growled Mr. Worsley. 
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" Children of genius, I suppose/' said Mrs. Smedlej 
with a forced smile. 

" Why, madam, as to that I can't say. Some great 
man, Goethe, if I recollect right, tells us that all children 
are geniuses ; he ought to have added, in the estimation 
of their respective mammas and papas ; hut except as 
their shapes flit past my counting-house window, I have 
seen little of those sorts of geniuses since I was a hoy at 
school, so I ought not to give an opinion." 

" Do you think the Featherstones or the Willoughhys 
will visit with Mrs. Faygon?" 

" I think not," said Mrs. Egerton, dryly. 

" Of course not," said the peremptory Mr. Woreley. 
" Gertrude, will you take wine with me ? Perhaps my niece 
Margaret will join us ; Miss Smedley has fallen asleep, 
I think." 

Clara looked up — thoughts too deep for words had 
sealed her lips. 

" She is in a perfect trance of delight with the beauty 
of this charming place ! " said her mother. 

" We can understand you here, Miss Smedley," said 
Mr. Egerton. " A true deep' sympathy with nature — a 
heart to heat and throb in unison with the great pulse 
of creation, is one of God's rarest gifts. I have often 
observed that those who can look with the admiration of 
an artist on some summer's landscape, know nothing of 
that mystic union with the beautiful which can cause 
natural scenery to call forth corresponding tones and feel- 
ings within us, and disenchant the heart of its mysteries." 

" Very true," said Mrs. Smedley; and turning to Mrs. 
Egerton, she rattled away about the Featherstones and 
the Willoughbys, and in the course of half an hour had 
unfolded a budget of Little Torkington gossip that would 
have filled a volume. Clara was still silent; she had 
only heard Mr. Egerton's last sentence, and now she 
listened dreamily to the gushing waterfall behind the 
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sycamores in front of the window, which, between every 
pause in her mother's conversation, might be heard 
mouthing its silvery syllables in no unpleasant lisp and 
bubbling tales of mountain scenery. During dinner she 
had become unusually thoughtful. She had never before 
left the smoky atmosphere of a manufacturing town, 
but had received her first impressions of the world of 
nature from the squared and dusty fields and stunted 
hedge-rows surrounding her native home. She had a 
heart tuned to sympathy with all that is beautiful in 
creation ; and now, for the first time in her life, she felt 
that there was something holy in the works of God. 
Scarcely waiting until the rest of the party had finished 
dinner, she left the room unobserved, and, unwearied with 
her day's journey, climbed one of the mountainous hills 
nearest the house, that she might listen undisturbed to 
the hollow sound of the torrent, and look again upon 
that dreary mass of deep blue mountains. The hill 
commanded a most extensive prospect of wild beauty; 
tangled thickets, gentle undulating pasture land, and 
deep ravines, carpeted with moss and trailing shrubs, 
lay between her and that range of everlasting hills; 
while in the distance was a village, and that soul of a 
village — a village church. All was still as Sabbath as 
the young girl stood alone and gazed down upon the 
landscape ; not the lowing of the mountain cattle, not 
the bleating of the sheep, or the twitter of the birds, 
could be heard — no, the gentle vale was sleeping, and 
only the eternal bubbling of the mountain torrent broke 
the repose — all was still, drowsily calm and silent, until 
the church bell poured its distant chimes on the ear. 
Hush! how heavenly sweet it sounded! it seemed like 
the beating of the pulse of life! as if the heart of that 
sleeping vale had awakened, and throbbed with some 
new emotion! Clara had no language to express the 
strange sensations of awe and delight that had arisen 
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within her breast. New and beautiful visions were pre- 
sented to her imagination. She had never felt so much 
before, and she longed to give utterance to the thrill of 
joyful enthusiasm that penetrated her heart. 

Her reverie was interrupted by the sound of cheerful 
voices. Mr. Egerton and his daughter had followed her 
from the dinner-table, and were slowly ascending the hill 
by the rough sheep-track behind her. It was now nearly 
dark— lights appeared at the cottage windows in the dis- 
tance, and the fair evening star stood alone in the heavens, 
like a pale beacon light above the deep blue sea of moun- 
tains. 

" Do not dissolve the illusion/' said Clara, waving her 
hand, deprecatingly, as Mr. Egerton approached. " I 
know it is mere romance and dreamy sentiment, as 
mamma says, but it is so beautiful!* 7 

" There is no mockery and deceit in nature," said Mr. 
Egerton, pausing to take breath. " Look at your des- 
tiny as God has appointed it, and may you never feel in 
the course of that life which lies before you, 

' The beautiful is vanished, and returns not 1 ' " 

"My destiny!" and her eyes sparkled with enthu- 
siasm. " Would that this were life ! would that the way 
before me was like this ! " 

" This is life," he said, earnestly. " Our day's jour- 
ney has been a beautiful representation of the pilgrimage 
of earth; gloomy precipitous mountains, yawning caverns, 
dark rocks, chequered with those bright glimpses of 
luxuriant verdure and cheerful pasture-land ! Our way 
through this world may not always be strewn with May 
flowers; difficult duties and painful trials may be presented 
to us; and the valley of the shadow of death succeed the 
still waters and green pastures; but," pointing upward to 
the evening star, "there is an end to the journey, and 
that end may be cheered by the life-star of immortality." 

He had read her heart ; he had deciphered the mys- 
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terious inscription which an unknown hand had written 
on her soul in that long interral of silence and reflec- 
tion, and Clara did not attempt to reply, but looked up 
in his face as if spell-bound. Little Margaret suddenly 
relinquished her hold of his hand, and ran bounding to 
the other side of the hill. They had started a hare, she 
said, and she must follow it to its thicket, to see where 
it lived. Clara stood still by her companion. " Tou 
know little of our life at Portland Street," she said, at 
length, " or you would not compare it to this beautiful 
landscape. Think of the wearisome stupid duties, and 
the monotony of household drudgery. Tou have seen 
much of the wide world, and your life has been full of 
incident and event. Tou have had, as you say, a definite 
object in life." 

" And you must have a definite object in life, or you 
will be wretchedly unhappy." 

" But, Mr. Egerton! you know a woman can have no 
object of life but to be handsome, and accomplished, and 
managing, and — and to make some splendid match ! " 

There was a long pause; for Mr. Egerton, with all his 
sentiment and idealism, was only human ; and, though 
the girl had spoken with such grave, such sorrowful 
simplicity, that he could not bear to ruffle her feelings by 
the almost irrepressible laugh which it excited, he had 
some difficulty in preserving the rigidity of his features. 

Clara's precocious womanly nature taught her that 
she had, somehow, said too much, and she attempted to 
change the subject. " I can fancy that your life has been 
such an eventful one. Do tell me something of your 
history. I am sure I shall learn something from it/ 1 

" My dear Miss Smedley, we can profit little by the 
experience of others. The journey of life, like that of 
death, must be taken alone." 

" But, tell me, what is that mysterious thing which 
you call life? Tou are old enough to understand it. 
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Is the weary nursing, and feeding, and clothing, in in- 
fancy, and this toiling after learning in childhood and 
youth, all to no better purpose than that we may rival 
our companions, and keep carriages, and visit with the 
Featherstones and the WOloughbys ? Tell me, now, is 
there not something real and satisfactory in life ? I hare 
not forgotten the lines you quoted — 

'Many m green isle there needs most be, 
'Mid this deep wide sea of misery.' " 

•• There is," he answered; "but do not you view 
human life as reflected in the broken mirror of the dis- 
appointed and erring Shelley, or you will see but the im- 
pression of his own darkened and bewildered spirit, 
declaiming against powers which he did not understand, 
— which, it may be, he did not give himself the trouble 
to inquire into, and weeping for miseries of which he 
himself, with his sickly sensitiveness and unworthy fickle- 
ness, was sometimes the cause. Look at life in the light 
of your Bible, and compare the earnest, cheerful tone of 
the Christian man, who, like his Master, is going about 
doing good, with the spirit of the brilliant misanthropist. 
Yes, believe me — for as yet you must take it only upon 
trust — there is much that is real and beautiful in human 
life. There are duties which are full of interest, and 
friendships which are not merely conventional and arti- 
ficial. There are events which we love to retrace with 
gratitude— events which, after the lapse of many long 
years, blaze upon the darkness of the past as beacons of 
encouragement — but enough of this. The record of our 
past life belongs only to ourselves — another cannot in- 
termeddle with it, cannot understand it. Try to make 
the best use of life, rather than to speculate upon its in- 
terest. ' Work while it is day, for the night cometh in 
which no man can work.' The circumstanced which will 
chequer your history are hidden in the future. You may 
be happy in relation to the things of this world or not, I 
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cannot tell ; but anyhow, should you reach the age of 
threescore years and ten, all this will be of little impor- 
tance to you ; the great momentous question will then 
be — * Hare I finished the work God has given me to do, 
or have I turned aside from the path of duty, and 
thwarted His design concerning me?'" 

Clara looked thoughtful. " But would you not," she 
asked, " be willing to begin life again ?" 

" Hear en forbid! " replied her companion. 

" Then your life has been an unhappy one ? " 

" 0, papa — not likd to live 'other forty years,' like 
Moses! — how strange," said his daughter, coming up in 
the moment with her apron full of wild-flowers ; " but I 
know I should like to live to be a hundred years old. 
Would not you, Miss Smedley?" 

" Well, then, might it please the Eternal Father to 
rekindle the almost flickering lamp of life with super- 
natural power, that my step might not fail, nor my eye 
wax dim, and that, guided by past experience, I might 
live a more useful life, I would be content, as you say, to 
begin afresh. Suffering is not our most formidable an- 
tagonist, but sin. We need not fear the discipline of life, 
or shrink from those dispensations of Providence which are 
designed to form the character aright, and to develop our 
higher nature. If we are God's children, we may be 
assured that He will lay upon us no greater trial than 
we are enabled to bear. Do not place happiness before 
the mind as your first object, or it will assuredly elude 
your grasp. Seek to be good and great, gather than to 
be happy." 

" To be great — yes, I wish I was a boy ! " said little 
Margaret 

" A boy ! — you, Margaret ? I never heard you say 
so before;*' and Mr. Egerton laughed, while Clara 
pursed up her mouth, and looked as shy and demure as 
a boarding-school young lady. " 0, papa, but since I 
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was a little thing so high, I have bo often prayed that I 
might he changed into a hoy!" — and Margaret raised 
her hlue eyes, unabashed. 

"But why?" 

And then, in her own simple, childish way, Margaret 
began to tell how — 

" Man may range the court, camp, church, 
The vessel, or the mart," 

while woman's influence is confined to her own fireside, 
and her sphere limited to home. 

"Miss Smedley, I hope you have no sympathy with 
my wild girl of the mountains? " 

" No, indeed — no, and yet I own I should like to be 
distinguished — to live for some splendid object, and cross 
seas and oceans for it, and see much of the world. I 
hate a dull, vegetating existence, and to be occupied from 
morning to night in dressing and sewing ; but a woman 
cannot be great" 

Mr. Egcrton was silent; perhaps he was sketching 
out in imagination the chart of Margaret's life's history, 
and thinking how her love of adventure and childish 
enthusiasm might soon be checked by suffering, and 
contradiction ; and the light, lark-like spirit that longed 
to soar so high, with its morning song, might be singled 
out first, and stricken by the hunter, and sink bleeding 
and palpitating to earth. For a few moments his eye 
rested on his child with an expression of concern, and 
even distress; but meeting Clara's sparkling glance, 
he turned to her, and said, gently, "God has sent you 
into this world on some destined mission ; if you desire 
to fulfil it, it must be in the way of right, of duty. 
Every time you swerve from the straightforward path of 
duty, yon attempt to thwart His design. He reigns above 
human circumstances, and every step you take unsanc- 
tioned by His simple, holy law, you retrograde. Now, it 
is weakness and folly to indulge in idle reveries about 
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circumstances and states of life in which it is utterly im- 
possible that we can be placed. God has appointed our 
lot, and selected for us our position in the world; and if 
we attempt to strike out a new path for ourselves, instead 
of following the track which He has assigned to us, our 
energies will be misapplied, our talents misdirected, and 
we shall not only become idle and useless characters in 
this world, but probably miss of reaching heaven at last. 
Seek to know God as ' goodness/ and worship Him as 
4 truth,' and your life's object shall become a definite 
one, and you shall soon be enabled to trample all un- 
worthy ambition after worldly distinction under your feet 
—you will obtain a lofty spirit of indifference to the 
world's opinions and preferment; and this anxious eager- 
ness to excel others will subside into that gentle, though 
earnest state of feeling, exemplified in the conduct of 
Him who made it his ' meat and drink ' to do the will of 
Him that sent him." 

" But I ought to remember that your good mammas 
will be waiting tea." And as they returned to the house, 
he went on talking to Margaret of what Christianity had 
done for woman ; how she received the last look of affec- 
tion from the cross, and became the first apostle of the 
resurrection, and was commissioned to carry to the dis- 
ciples that message of love which expresses so beautifully 
the Godhead of Christ, associated with his sympathizing 
relation to human creatures. 

Clara was wondering what excuse she should make 
for her abrupt withdrawal from the dinner-table; but 
when they entered the drawing-room, Mrs. Egerton, who 
was pouring out coffee, did not raise her eyes ; and her 
mother, turning first to her and then to Margaret, said, 
" Do let Clara take her tea with you in that pretty little 
boudoir overlooking the mountains. There's a good 
creature. Your mamma and I are talking/' 

Margaret left the room with true childish obedience — 
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Clara, with that graceful womanly tact which had already 
begun to develop itself in her character. Mr. Egerton 
looked after them, as if meditating a recal, but said 
nothing. 

" My Clara is no ordinary girl," said Mrs. Sraedley, 
as the door closed upon her daughter. A hundred 
mothers might have said the same of their children with 
equal sincerity, but few, perhaps, with equal truth. 
Clara was unquestionably a girl of singular beauty, while 
there was an air of elegance in her carriage that seemed 
an indication of high birth and superior training, 

"Yes, she is a lovely girl," rejoined Mr. Egerton; 
f'you must send her to S with Margaret. Have 

you mentioned it to Mrs. Smedley, Gertrude?" 

Gertrude's reply might have been, that he had just 
interrupted a most animated conversation on the subject, 
but at this moment they were joined by her brother. 
Mr. Worsley threw himself into an easy-chair, with all 
the air of a self-important Oriental. He was very tired, 
he said, very tired, and very much disappointed that 
Mrs. Boddington, his housekeeper, had neglected to for- 
ward some letters which he was sure ought to have met 
him at Eithinog ; but a gleam of sunshine came over his 
face when his sister rose to reach him an additional 
cushion, and present him, with her own hand, with a 
cup of coffee. 

" I am happy to see you again, sister Gertrude," he 
said ; " where is my little niece ? " 

" We have sent her away, because we are talking 
about them," said Mrs. Smedley, and she quickly 
resumed the subject. " Your Margaret is evidently a 
thoughtful, clever girl; but she is quite a country hoyden 
in her ways ; if you had only seen her dart through the 
dingle with her pinafore all wet and her torn frock, as I 
did half an hour since ! The girl is beginning to need a 
governess constantly scolding at her heels, and proper 

c2 
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dancing-masters, and— excuse me, Gertrude — some suit- 
able young-lady companions, or she will grow up like 
nobody." 

No reply from Mrs. Egerton ; only a shy look at Win- 
fred, who was frowning over his toast and butter. 

•' She is a sweet girl, however," Mrs. Smedley went 
on, " though not a beauty. My Clara is the beauty — 
she is, indeed, though / say it;" and, turning to Mr. 
Worsley, she added, "lam sure you must think so." 

" Indeed, ma'am, I cannot say," retorted the old 
bachelor ; "all children look pretty much alike to me, 
only T like the other sort best. If your next is a boy, 
Gertrude, mind you name him Godfrey, after his uncle. 
I don't set much value upon girls." 

Mrs. Smedley looked disappointed, but her friend 
easily set all to rights, by saying, " Winfred and I have 
not a shade of sympathy with you in this wholesale dis- 
paragement of girls, I assure you, Godfrey. Girls are 
home-treasures ; and all the gentleness and instinctive 
kindness of the maternal feeling will only aid in the de- 
velopment of the feminine character ; but boys must be 
sent to school among other boys, and * roughed about ' 
in some miniature world, even in childhood, or they will 
be unfitted for the harder discipline of the world." 

"I have heard of spoilt girls, as well as of spoilt 
boys," remarked the old bachelor dryly; and having 
finished his coffee, he stalked off into the adjoining room 
to smoke his meerschaum. Gertrude laughed, and said 
something about invidious reflections. There was a 
little point in her brother's words, which she instantly 
perceived. He had an easy, though not a very courteous 
habit, of cutting short a discussion which he thought 
likely to become tiresome, by some well-directed person- 
ality. Margaret happened to be an only daughter, and 
a loved and fondly-cherished child. From infancy, she 
had been educated under the paternal roof, and the 
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morning of life had not been blighted either bj the 
cheerless influence of an uncomfortable fireside at home, 
or the strict discipline and constant surveillance of a 
young ladies' boarding-school. Mr. Worsley had often 
proposed that his niece should be placed under the care 
of a French governess, or sent to London or Paris, and 
had remonstrated with his sister on the impropriety of 
educating her daughter without the assistance of accom- 
plished masters ; but as yet Gertrude had only answered 
that her daughter learned more from the intellectual 
conversation of her father, than she would be likely to 
acquire from many months of wearisome study over 
grammars and lexicons. "And besides, Godfrey," she 
would say, "there are so few boarding-schools where 
secular education is based upon right principle, and 
proper moral culture joined with a judicious method of 
instruction, I am afraid lest my child's heart should be 
corrupted by the petty duplicity of her little schoolfellows, 
or the worldliness of her governess." 

This was language which Godfrey did not understand. 
He had, indeed, little sympathy with his sister on the 
subjects which lay nearest her heart. Himself a cold 
calculating man of the world, he knew of no interests or 
sources of enjoyment beyond the gratification of his pre* 
sent wishes; his hopes were bounded by time; and, if 
we except his affection for his sister— and he really did 
love her — his business, his wealth, his servants, his 
equipage, filled up his whole souL 

" You surely don't think of bringing up that girl alto- 
gether at home, and in this wild country place," said 
Mrs. Smedley, as Godfrey left the room; "in your pre- 
sent state of health, too, Gertrude," she added with a 
significant smile. "Really, Mr. Egerton, this is very 
unlike you." 

" Don't condemn me without a hearing, I entreat," 
said Mr. Egerton, looking up and smiling. M All has 
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been arranged some weeks since, and Margaret wilt very 
shortly leave us for the care of a lady who is in circum- 
stances to unite the salutary rigime of our mountain 
home with the intellectual control which my child is 
beginning to require. Perhaps you may remember 
Madame Le Noir of S /' 

" Madame LeNoir!" gasped Mrs. Smedley. "What! 
the psalm-singing girl that married the little Frenchman 
at the settlement?' 9 

" The same, I presume." 

"Well, I declare you mean the girl to be nobody! 
Why not let her go to Fairy-Green with Clara? What 
has religion to do with secular education, I wonder? 
Mrs. Courtley is not a shy young thing like Mary Le 
Noir, but a clever, plodding, managing gentlewoman, 
and accustomed to the first society ! I have no notion 
of such narrow views. Religion is not incompatible with 
the most brilliant positions of wealth and splendour. 
Mary Le Noir, indeed 1 But whatever you may think 
or say, I am resolved that Clara shall be sent to one of 
our most fashionable seminaries. Mrs. Courtley *s terms 
are high, and I am a widow, and, as people say, but 
scantily provided for, but I am willing to make a sacri- 
fice to have my daughter highly educated. No expense 
shall be spared in securing her those elegant accomplish- 
ments and desirable introductions which are likely to be 
her only inheritance. It shall not be my fault, as I have 
said before, if she does not marry a baronet. I don't 
know how you feel on these subjects, but I consider that 
a mother does not do her duty to her children, if she does 
not make it her first object to secure them a handsome 
settlement in after life!" 

And now, fairly out of breath, and her cheeks crimson 
with excitement, Mrs. Smedley fixed her steady gaze 
upon shy, gentle Gertrude, as if she would extinguish her 
very soul. 
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"But I am not ambitious, jou know, Amelia/ 9 said 
her friend timidly. " I would rather see Margaret good 
and useful, than distinguished. If we do not teach our 
children to aim higher than happiness, they will probably 
never attain its lowest form, peace; and if usefulness — " 

" Usefulness ! I have not much opinion of a woman's 
usefulness ; we have little influence except in our own 
sphere." 

" What sphere is that?" asked Mr. Egerton. 

Mrs. Smedley smiled, " 'The empire of the affections, 9 
as the French philosopher says." 

" Unquestionably an empire of power, then. Without 
aspiring to any duties uncongenial with the character of 
her sex, if a woman be all that she ought to be, she will 
have no reason to regard her position as subordinate. It is 
difficult to estimate the power of the feminine mind; for, 
however a woman may exert her sway, she moves only as 
a presiding spirit. But if her influence he unostentatious, 
it is deep and lasting. As wife or Mend, as mother or sis- 
ter, her influence, for evil or for good, may be said to 
sway the destiny of every child of man. Do you re- 
member what Napoleon said in answer to a particular 
question?" 

" I know what you mean," she answered signifi- 
cantly. 

" Why, it were needless to enumerate the instances of 
those who tell us that they owe their first impulse, and 
can trace their first step in the way of truth and virtue, 
or of science, to the prayers and benedictions of a mother ! 
It is remarkable that the most generous and noble of our 
sex are usually singularly susceptible of the influence of 
yours. The strong, the gifted, the heroic — those that feel 
their own power, and have confidence in their own con- 
victions, are not often tenacious of their opinions, but can 
afford to yield to the law, which should ever be a 'law of 
kindness.' If the hero of Trafalgar could say of the 
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unworthy Lady Emma Hamilton, ' If there were more 
Emmas there would he more N ebons/ what might not 
have been effected by the influence of an equally gifted, 
but more refined and virtuous feminine mind, upon a 
nature so manly?" 

" Really, Mr. Egerton, this may sound very pretty 
and gallant, but I can't see how it bears upon the pro- 
priety of my sending Clara to Fairy Green." 

" No ; — yes — because your own influence in this single 
instance will probably throw its shadow over your child's 
destiny, and determine her fate— I will not say for both 
worlds ; but inasmuch as life is the threshold of eternity, 
I know not where to stop." 

" I don't understand you ; indeed, I don't altogether 
approve of a strictly religious education. Children 
brought up in that dull formal way, rarely, if ever, turn 
out well;" and, turning to Mrs. Egerton, she added, 
" There is Jem Plymouth ; you will know him, I dare 
say ; he is noted enough as an idle good-for-nothing. 
He is the son of that Nurse Plymouth of Angel Lane, x 
the woman whose zeal and public spirit are as notorious 
as her son's profligacy ; he has received a strict religious 
education, I venture to say — and much good has it done 
him!" 

Mrs. Egerton was silent. If there was a thing in the 
Christian church which she regretted and regarded with 
aversion, it was just that sort of ostentatious display of 
religious feeling and show of public spirit to which she 
knew her friend referred. The person named was one 
well known to them both. She was undoubtedly a good 
woman, and had been extensively useful ; but she had, 
unhappily, wanted those advantages of a cultivated and 
well-disciplined mind, which, while they give a beautiful 
finish to the religious character, serve to regulate the 
life of religion itself, and to direct the energies into their 
proper channel. With a zeal as noisy as a mountaiu 
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torrent, as it rushes from rock to rock, and often as un- 
fertilizing in its effect, she had acquired a sort of notoriety 
which extended beyond the town in which she lived ; and 
many who, from their better knowledge, ought rather 
to have thrown the veil of charity over those failings 
and excrescences in her religious character, which were 
occasioned rather by defective taste than defective prin- 
ciple, had been in some instances the very first to point 
them out. It may be that her earnestness of devotion, 
all misguided if it sometimes were, was felt to be a living 
reproach against those who, in their wholesome fear of 
overstepping the bounds of proper feminine tact or de- 
corum, suffer their lives to stagnate in the dead calm of 
repose in present moral attainment, without daring to 
make a single effort for the prevention of human crime 
or the amelioration of human misery. 

Mrs. Smedley at length went on. " Of course, we all 
know that religion is the best thing ; but girls must be 
educated. A woman's fortune depends upon her powers 
of pleasing. Boys may create their own status in society 
by their diligence and application in their professions ; 
but if a girl be portionless, she has no means of rising in 
the scale of society but through the fascination of her 
beauty and accomplishments — Mr. Egerton is laughing 
— dear! — dear! — I see you and I shall never agree 
about education. At this rate Margaret will grow up in 
total ignorance of the ways of the world, and be as unfit 
for society almost as a farmer's daughter ! but you will 
think differently sometime, I know. Look to the end, 
and when the girl is to be advantageously married" — 

"Ay — look to the end!" interrupted Mr. Egerton, 
" but do not let us talk of marrying the children already. 
Marriage is about the last subject I should mention to a 
child of thirteen. Girls, especially precocious and ima- 
ginative girls, are only too much disposed to dream of 
courtship and lovers when they ought to be learning their 
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lessons. I believe the predominance given to this subject 
in the education of young women of the middle classes 
of society to be a grand social evil. Our girls are taught, 
almost from their cradles, to regard the attainment of a 
certain position in social life as the one object of their 
being ; and unless their minds are early brought under 
the influence of loftier principles of life-government, the 
desire to marry, and to marry well, does actually engross 
their whole nature. Thus the female character, even in 
the spring of youth, is usually marred in its beauty by 
that want of truth and earnestness which is occasioned 
by an intense desire to attract admiration and to obtain 
admirers, and the woman never appears as she is till she 
is married. The object of her education has not been to 
qualify her to maintain her position in after-life, as wife 
or mother, but to secure a desirable connection. She has 
learnt to sing well and play well, and draw, and dance, and 
dress well; not because she has the true artist-soul, or her 
ear is tuned to harmony, or a special gift from Heaven 
for millinery and bonnet-making — is not it called ? — but 
to obtain admirers of the other sex. Her young-lady 
friendships are seldom formed from sympathy and pre* 
ference, but from secondary and interested motives, and 
generally somehow associated with the same object. The 
books, or rather may I not say the novels, she reads, 
are steeped through and through with the same spirit, 
divested certainly, in some instances, of the common- 
place circumstances of real life, and painted in the highly- 
wrought colouring of fictitious representation." 

Is the picture overdrawn, or may not the sweeping 
censure of Mr. Egerton admit of some application to 
those of our own town and time ? It cannot, assuredly, 
be a matter of surprise to any careful observer of human 
nature, that young ladies are so often unreal and arti- 
ficial characters, when we reflect that they have been 
trained from infancy to attempt to seem rather than to be. 
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We could wish that the joung girls of that class of 
society, which may for distinction's sake he designated 
the religious world, could he exempted from this animad- 
version. It cannot, however, he expected, that in the 
present state of the church on earth, when there must 
of necessity he an association of the followers of the 
Saviour with the people of the world, that there should 
not in many instances he a corresponding amalgamation 
.of spirit. Unless the earnest truthfulness of the Christian 
character is maintained hy constant watchfulness and 
prayer, that connection with the worldly and irreligious 
which is lawful, because necessary, in the intercourse of 
daily life, has often had a most unhappy and contami- 
nating influence upon the conduct of the good man. We 
know not how this moral infection may reach the count- 
ing-house and the shop, and tarnish the purity of Chris- 
tian singleness of purpose in the pursuits of the man of 
business, tempting him to believe that gain is godliness; 
but we may know how it extends to the fireside circle of 
home, and how the promise of childhood and youth is 
blighted under its influence. The girl that hears, dur- 
ing her six days' routine of lessons, that she is to learn 
this or that accomplishment, or give her attention to one 
or another branch of study, that she may obtain the dis- 
tinction of a first-class medal, and excel her little com- 
panions at school, though she may be duly catechized 
and taught her Scripture lessons on the Sabbath-day, 
will be ill-prepared to receive the Bible denunciation 
against "strife and emulation," or to understand the 
requirement, "Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever 
ye do, doall to the glory of God." When a few years 
later the scene changes from school to home, and to a 
home where perhaps the Bible is read daily, and 
acknowledged as the standard of all truth, the palpable 
inconsistency of shifting upon every practical occasion 
the appeal from God to man is only the more apparent, 
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and therefore the more detrimental in its consequences. 
The object of the mother's ambition for her daughter is 
now no longer the school-prize, or the first class, but the 
attainment of a splendid settlement; and, to secure this, 
she is content to descend from the high vantage ground 
of Christian purity of intention to the petty artifices and 
intrigues of worldly wisdom. Her child is taught to 
regulate her steps in life, not by the high principles of 
truth and charity, but by the short-sighted and hollow 
maxims of her most fashionable associates — while the 
character she is directed to assume has little reference 
to her real position in life, or to her future usefulness in 
society, but to the ideal condition in anticipation for her. 
To rise a little higher in the scale— -to move into that 
eirde within a circle, which constitutes the ilite of society 
in the town or village where she may happen to reside, 
and secure a connection with some family of distinction, 
is pointed out as an object, for the attainment of which, 
every energy is to be called forth, every nerve strained. 
Visits are to be made, kindnesses are to be recipro- 
cated, courtesies exchanged ; not because the cultivation 
of the gentler charities of life is enjoined upon us by the 
law of right and of Christ, but because certain persons 
are, from their worldly position, desirable connections 
and acquaintance. On the other hand, we fear that old 
friendships are often discarded, kindly faces shunned, 
and warm greetings received with coldness; because, 
from motives, only too commonly understood, it has been 
found convenient to affect a shyness which did not really 
exist. The appeal, throughout, has not been made to 
what is right, but to what is expedient ; and the profess- 
ing Christian parent, instead of letting singleness of 
intention stand in the place of worldly prudence, and 
realizing in the result how far the dove in her simplicity 
excels the serpent in its subtlety, becomes involved in a 
labyrinth of mental difficulties, from which she is rarely 
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extricated until that hour when " life is all retouched/' 
in the contemplation of coming death. It is then too 
late to regret how that insatiable thirst for happiness, 
which characterizes youth and childhood, has been met 
— how ashes hare been given for bread, and the broken 
cisterns of worldly promise presented as the well-spring 
of life. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ASPIRATIONS OF GENIUS. 



" Every day of thy life is a leaf of thy history." 
" That is thy world wherein thou findest thyself/ 



There are few minds, however uncultivated and unre- 
fined, that are altogether inaccessible to the beauties of 
creation. Even in childhood and infancy the breath of 
spring and the sunshine of the morning penetrate deep 
into the inner self, and stir thoughts and feelings there, 
bright and joyous as the buzz of natural life around ; and 
in later years, when the mind no longer lives in its early 
freshness, but retains other images than the beautiful 
things of creation, our first introduction into the world 
of nature is remembered as an epoch in our history. 
Still are there moments when the babble of the mountain- 
torrent or the carol of the wild birds returns and swells 
on the ear, and the fertile valley or the deep greenwood 
are fresh in the memory. The bright visions of child- 
hood and youth are recalled by these early reminiscences, 
and we love to retouch those scenes, which are often 
rendered sacred to us from their association with the first 
development of moral thought and feeling. 

Clara's enthusiasm for the beautiful deepened into a 
tone of earnest thoughtfulness as her time wore away at 
Eithinog. Sometimes she would seem to enjoy the fine 
scenery with all the zest and playfulness of a mountain 
child; then again, as if inspired by a loftier impulse, 
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she would turn naturally to Mr. Egerton, and with girlish 
artlessness, ask him to explain her heart's yearnings. 

And Win f red, with his deep human sympathy and 
glowing imagination, was precisely the sort of character 
to influence a temperament like Clara's. He was not 
insensible of his power over this beautiful, and as yet 
unsophisticated child of nature, and was resolved to 
direct the aspirations of her mind aright, and to en- 
deavour to inspire her with the love of that holy truth 
which is the source of all that is refined and exalted. 
He spoke to her with the energy of conviction, and with 
a seriousness which was rather felt than seen; and gently, 
as " the meadow gales of spring," did those fervid appeals 
steal through her heart, and incite her to an admiration 
of moral worth, and with a healthy disrelish for the 
frivolous and unreal pleasures of the world. The beauty 
of external nature, inspired by the breathing spirit of 
all life, had penetrated her soul, and she delighted to 
ramble with her newly-acquired friend through those 
scenes, so calculated to charm the eye and elevate the 
moral taste, and read with him the holy name of God 
written upon the scroll of creation. But these feelings 
were not the result of Divine conviction, but the vague 
and undefined yearnings of a refined and ideal nature. 
She had never seen religion as that great and eternal 
reality, which requires all the earnestness and power of 
the human mind for the fulfilment of its obligations ; 
much less had she attempted so to meet God, in the 
requirements of His revelation, as to feel her own inade- 
quacy for the task, and to acknowledge her frailty and 
weakness. The force of truth, in bringing the human 
soul to the perception of its innate depravity, and thus 
preparing the way for its submission to the plan of 
redemption, was altogether unknown to her. She was 
looking at religion as represented in the natural world, 
rather than as revealed by its Author. She was admiring 

d2 
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its beauty as the life and irradiation of the moral system, 
rather than seeking the knowledge of Christ as the 
Saviour of sinners. Still, she was on the threshold of 
religious inquiry, and it would have been well for her 
had she yielded to these early impressions. She loved 
and venerated the Christian life ; she often prayed for 
the pervading influence of a spirit dead to the world's 
unholy influences ; she read the Bible with new interest ; 
but the word had taken no root in her heart, and her 
nature was yet unchanged. 

Her little companion was too childish to enter into any 
of her deep feelings. When Clara and Mr. Egerton were 
walking together, Margaret was sure to be either about 
twenty paces in advance of them, or following in their 
footsteps. She was chasing the stone-chat, or explor- 
ing some mountain dingle, or watching the butterfly or 
the flavilla. Buoyant and fearless, she forced her way 
through thickets and over streamlets — now breathing 
the soft fragrance of the honeysuckle, all wet and glitter- 
ing with the dew-drops of the morning — now drinking 
in the pure, fresh, mountain breeze. Their long country 
rambles were evidently delightfully exhilarating to her ; 
and often would she deviate from their track to climb 
some projecting cliff or hill which chanced to obscure 
their prospect, and then pause, as if wearied by the 
effort, but really only in the exuberance of her high 
spirits. There she would stand alone, and gaze upon 
the summer landscape, and the quiet, blue lake in the 
distance— so calm, so fair, so beautiful, seeming as if 
keeping Sabbath in its stillness, and dreaming of its own 
millennium — and watch the flitting shadows of the clouds 
as they passed lazily over the mountain peaks, and clap 
her hands, and laugh for very childish enthusiasm and glee. 

Bright, joyous season of youth ! life's spring of hope ! 
when the fair field of nature is not more luxuriant with 
her burst of blossoming vegetation than the human heart, 
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teeming with its own fulness. God hath blessed thee 
with thy light and gladness, and who would destroy His 
work, and blight the promise of the morning with the 
artificial and conventional maxims of the world? Let 
the child of nature drink deep into those pleasures which 
will bear to live in the memory when the eye grows dim, 
and the step falters with the rush of years. Life is be- 
fore the young traveller as she stands there, rejoicing in 
her heart, in its redundant springs of pleasure ; but the 
time of sunshine and flowers, and of the singing of birds, 
will not last for ever : a few more seasons, a few more 
epochs in thy short pilgrimage, and it may be that thy 
earth will be sealed up in darkness and winter, and the 
snows of life lie heavily on thy head, and the voice of 
joy and of the turtle dove be no more heard in thy land. 
In that day may thy heart be cheered by visions of 
beauty brighter than the summer's landscape, and thy 
prospect irradiated by the light of the eternal temple ! 

Clara was never more puzzled than when she observed 
the evident complacency with which his daughter's wild 
spirits and frolicsome mountain adventures were re- 
garded by Mr. Egerton. It was plain that he did not 
wish to check the playful buoyancy of childhood ; and 
though he often called Margaret to him to point out some 
of those beautiful operations of nature by which He, who 
"rules the varied year," has appealed to our interest, 
or to tell her the uses and botanical name of a favourite 
plant, he had never once been heard to administer a 
caution against hoydenish freaks, a torn frock, or a sun- 
burnt complexion. 

"You will not allow Margaret to go to school with me," 
Clara ventured to say to him, in one of their long morning 
walks: "do you think it is wrong to be elegant and ac- 
complished?" 

" I wish my child to feel that mere personal attractions 
are subordinate to other and higher qualifications — but 
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do not misunderstand me, Clara. I delight to see the 
favoured child of beauty and grace baptized with the 
spirit of Christianity, and adding lustre to her natural 
gifts and graces by the adorning of humility and faith. 
Christ forbids us no rational and useful pursuit or occu- 
pation." 

" I wish I could be all that you describe," she answered. 
" I cannot tell you bow much I desire to become a Chris- 
tian when I am talking with you ; but I am afraid that 
when I leave Eithinog, and am surrounded with other 
influences, these impressions will die away. I feel 1 hare 
not power to resist the temptations of the world." 

" Not in your own strength ; but if, by true and humble 
prayer, you seek to obtain that Divine assistance which 
is promised to us, yours may be a faith which shall over- 
come the world." 

"But my position is so very, very unfavourable to 
reflection and religious feeling," said Clara with unusual 
energy. * ' If I were placed under other circumstances, the 
case might be different — " 

" Don't say so, Clara ; God has appointed your position. 
We are each of us surrounded by influences from without, 
and these circumstances of our life's history are usually 
beyond human control. They are given to us as means 
to an end ; they constitute our proper material for work- 
ing out our destiny aright, and we are to endeavour to 
turn them to some good purpose by our own efforts and 
skill. We are not, like Israel in Egypt, required to 
' find straw that we may make brick,' or we should, I 
fear, be clumsy workpeople, idle artificers of our fate ; 
we are to employ the opportunities God has committed 
to us, and work through them." 

" Artificers of our fate," interrupted Clara ; " how can 
that be?" 

" By our power to refuse the evil and to choose the 
good. It appears to me that the secret of God, with 
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regard to us, in the right accomplishment of our destiny, 
lies simply in the consecration of the heart to His will. 
Life itself is a fearful thing until we have learnt to respond 
with the whole soul to the prayer which our incarnate 
Lord has taught us, ' Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven/ Dangers and responsibilities are perpetually 
presented to us, which would weigh down the feeble spirit 
that is not sustained by Almighty power. In our own 
strength we stand working at the machinery of our im- 
perfect construction, and are crushed by the fall of hopes 
which it had cost us years of toil to raise; but if we 
follow up our high convictions of moral duty ; if we work 
and act in God, instead of injuring and wounding ourselves 
upon the grand power4oom of human circumstances (if 
you will allow me a metaphor from your own town), it 
shall be found at last that we have been weaving a beauti- 
ful fabric as the monument of our life's history." 

"Mr. IJgerton," said Clara, her eyes filling with tears, 
" 1 could not help being religious if I were always here, 
and with you." Her companion was silent. He knew 
that she was deceiving herself ; he knew that she was 
mistaking nature for grace, and that the feelings that 
now stirred her heart were rather the aspirations of early- 
developed genius, than the desire of the soul towards 
God. Still he would gladly have given these emotions 
a right direction. " Children of fervid imagination," he 
said, at length, "are particularly susceptible of early 
religious impressions. The world of nature is all new to 
them, and all is filled with God ; but there is sometimes 
a danger of mistaking the yearnings of a sentimental 
longing after some home for the heart, for the spirit of 
religion itself. A mind like yours may melt beneath the 
witchery of the blue sky, and be soothed or awed by the 
swell of the cathedral choir, while there is no true peni- 
tence, no right sense of the evil of sin, or the need of a 
sin-offering. There are sweet associations and tender 
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feelings, which come floating over the soul on the noiseless 
wings of memory, we know not how ; hut ail this is not 
devotion ; it may not he in any way connected with the 
life of God in the soul. Christianity lies deeper than on 
the surface of our feelings — it has its root in the heart 
— it is a substantial reality. The knowledge of God is 
higher than heaven, and deeper than hell ; how then is 
it to be read in these faint images of His nature ? We 
must seek to know God through Himself, through the 
revelation of his will." 

" I often read the Bible," said Clara, and then she 
quickly changed the subject. They were approaching a 
low mud-built cottage, one of those grotesque huts with 
which that locality of North Wales abounds. It was 
situated at the entrance of a deep ravine, half screened 
by the projecting hill, and though surrounded with a 
perfect wilderness of black-berry bush and dog-rose, there 
was something so gracefully picturesque in this hermi- 
tage of poverty, that she paused upon the arm of her 
companion. 

At this moment an old woman came forward to the 
door of the hut, clad in rags, her gray hair disarranged 
beneath a tattered cap, and, advancing with a stooping 
palsied gait, muttered something in a broken, howling 
tone, as she pointed her bony hand at Clara. Clara 
caught the words gwyU and ydeodh — the rest of her chant 
was inaudible. 

" What is she saying — what does she mean?" she 
asked ; " is she speaking Welsh or English ?" 

" She is telling us, in her own incoherent, bad Welsh, 
that either you or I shall soon be in the land of shades," 
said Mr. Egerton, turning round to throw her a few 
pence. " It is poor Nest Morgan ; she is an idiot, or 
half-witted." 

Clara shuddered, she scarcely knew why. There is 
a faith in the auguries of pretended inspiration which is 
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almost instinctive, and an irresistible feeling of awe bad 
come over tbe mind of the sensitive girl which she could 
not at once repress. " Let us go on," she said, draw- 
ing Mr. Egerton forward. "What could she mean ?" 

" Indeed, J cannot tell," he answered carelessly. 
" You are not afraid of her, Miss Smedley," be added, 
as be felt her arm tremble within his own. " Why are 
you so much alarmed ?" 

Clara was ashamed of her involuntary superstition. 
" I do not mind her silly prophecy," she said, attempt- 
ing to laugh ; " but the sight of an idiot is always repug- 
nant and disgusting. They appear to me like animals in 
human form." 

" Tbe man without the mind," said Mr. Egerton ; " you 
have touched upon a painful and mysterious subject, 
Clara, but one which should ever inspire us with depen- 
dence upon Him by whose breath man ' became a living 
soul/ What then is the mind, on the powers of which 
we are so self-confident. We have seen it paralyzed by 
disease, cramped and fettered, hanging like a gibbeted 
thing in its irons of death, until the separation of soul 
and body effect its deliverance. And," he added, after a 
short pause, " where shall the shattered wreck be driven 
that has no anchorage of faith — no haven in God ? We 
know, by the life and truth of the Eternal, that there is 
no deatli but the death of everlasting ruin ; that all else 
is but the semblance of death ; and that the spirits of all 
flesh must appear before Him in judgment. 

4 'But I have often felt like you. Before I had learnt 
to live by a higher philosophy, I remember that the 
most painful and humiliating feelings were excited when- 
ever I happened to meet with one of these poor neglected 
children of humanity. Once, in particular, I recollect, 
during my residence at Little Torkington, I had occasion 
to visit a remote village, not far from the little town of 
Ormskirk. There was no regular conveyance for travel- 
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lers about there in those days, and, as a necessary alter- 
natire, I was obliged to find my way on foot ; so I sel 
out alone, on a gray, autumnal morning, and a weary 
walk I had across a dull, sandy moor, overgrown with 
rushes and ragwort, with nothing to relieve the monotony 
until I reached the village. On crossing the market- 
place, however, I paused for a moment to examine the 
old stone-cross that stands there now, as it did in days 
of old, as if to challenge thoughts of religion in the midst 
of the busy transactions of human life. But no holy 
pilgrims of our time crossed themselves or said pater- 
nosters, as they gazed on the sign of man's redemption. 
Men passed heedlessly by, each one occupied with his 
own little interest — only one solitary human form rested 
still at the foot of the stone, and leaned his head against 
it. I glanced at him for a single instant, and instinc- 
tively recoiled with disgust ; his heavy head rested upon 
his breast, his dull eye was fixed upon me with a stupid, 
brutal gaze — he was drivelling some inarticulate words. 
I saw at once that he was one of those whose ' heart 
God had touched '—a poor, forsaken idiot! 0, it was 
an humbling recollection, that that degraded child of the 
dust — that form, half-human, half-brutal, with the head 
prone to earth, and the inanimate stare, and revolting 
expression — and nature so nearly allied to the brutes 
that perish, was yet a man, and a brother ! I shrank 
from the sight of him. Wherefore, I thought, has this 
poor creature been brought into a miserable existence, 
only to excite disgust in the minds of his fellow-beings — 
born to drag on a life of weariness and suffering, and to 
die at last unloved and unregretted? I relapsed for some 
minutes into a most painful and humiliating train of 
thought. 0, how shortsighted is man! — how vain and 
idle are his surmises, without the illumination of that 
wisdom which God hath taught him ! How are the things 
which belong to our peace, even in this world, hidden 
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from our eyes until the veil of unbelief is removed, and 
we learn to view life in the light of God ? I have passed 
by the market-cross of Lydiate again. After the lapse 
of many years, I have looked again upon the face of that 
poor outcast — for still he lived, hardly lived — dreamed 
away his time in stupid imbecility, and beheld the sun- 
rise and the nightfall, and the beautiful changes of the 
seasons with the same indifferent gaze — and there he was, 
leaning still, his head bowed down, and his back propped 
against the market-cross. But how changed were the 
feelings with which I regarded him ! I stood by his side; 
I did not shrink ; for I said, God who made the dull 
chrysalis has painted the wings of the beautiful butterfly; 
and he who now rests over the sign of man's redemption 
— a brutal, inanimate creature, with no light in the gray 
Bye, and no shadow of thought on the brow, shall yet 
burst from his cerements, and awaken in the freshness 
of spring, to the life of immortality. For in that day 
when the dead, small and great, shall stand before God, 
may we not hope that those, whom Satan hath bound 
even from their birth, shall be delivered from their cap- 
tivity, and that it shall be made plain to all that the Son 
of Man came to save them that were lost." 

Clara had listened to Mr. Egerton's conversation in a 
sort of pleasing fascination, swayed, as she always was 
under the spell of his extraordinary influence. She 
would gladly have prolonged her walk, and continued a 
charmed and silent listener by the side of her companion ; 
but they were drawing near the long line of firs sur- 
rounding Eithinog; and Mrs. Bgerton, who, in company 
with Mrs. Smedley, had been slowly pacing the gravel 
walk in front of the house, beckoned them forward to 
say that the man had just brought a letter from Captain 
Egerton, and to ask where they had left Margaret. 

Neither of them had missed her. " She was with us 
on the bridge, I remember," said Mr. Egerton, " I 

B 
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think we must have lost her beside Old Nest's hut — she 
is exploring the dingle, I daresay. " 

" Exploring the dingle ! What! rambling about alone 
as if she belonged to nobody ! It is high time she was 
sent to school! Are you not alarmed, Gertrude?" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Smedley. 

No, Gertrude was not at all afraid. The mountain 
bird, she said, could easily find her way to her own nest. 
Mr. Egerton meanwhile was all absorbed in his brother's 
letter. " When is he coming? " asked his wife, 

" He is at home at this moment, and promises to be 
with us in about a week or ten days. You look tired 
and pale, Gertrude," Mr. Egerton added, looking up, 
and giving her his arm ; they repaired to a plot of grass 
rendered impervious to the sun by the overhanging foliage. 

Mrs. Smedley and Clara followed. A few rudely- 
finished garden-chairs had been placed here, forming a 
circle round an oak-table, on which rested a porcelain 
basket of flowers, which Mrs. Egerton had that morning 
arranged with her own hands. Clara stood for a moment 
to gaze upon the bouquet which was, she thought, so 
beautifully adapted for a type of Gertrude's nature. 
There was the fragrant heliotrope, and the delicate, frail 
gum-cistus, tastefully arranged with clusters of half- 
blown roses and scented geranium. How naturally, in 
the selection of flowers, does the choice fall upon those 
which are the fittest images of our owu feeling and 
character ! - 

" Has Margaret any taste for drawing and painting?" 
asked Mrs. Smedley, glancing at the bouquet, her 
thoughts wholly occupied in the first object of her visit ; 
•* but perhaps you will not allow your daughter to spend 
her time in acquiring light and elegant accomplishments ? " 
and she looked at Mr. Egerton. 

Clara leaned forward as he answered, " If she show 
any particular taste or natural bias, I should like it to 
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be cultivated ; bat I do own to a wholesome antipathy to 
a showy and superficial system of education." 

" Oh, certainly, of course. I shall take care that 
Clara does not neglect her grayer studies. At Fairy- 
green, the course of instruction includes not only the 
accomplishments, but logic and classics, mathematics and 
metaphysics, moral philosophy and political economy ; " 
and Mrs. Smedley coughed and smiled, as if at her 
friend's simplicity. 

"I am sure I hare no objection," he answered, smiling 
with her, but from a very different cause. " Girls should 
receive such an education in early life as shall develop 
and strengthen their higher faculties. A superficial or 
elementary knowledge of numerous branches of polite 
literature is essential to a lady's maintaining her position 
in the conversational intercourse of the drawing-room. 
But if her education have no reference to her life at 
home, she will imbibe a disrelish for the drudgery of 
household duties, which will disqualify her for the effi- 
cient performance of them. I think the character should 
be formed in early youth to habits of order and frugality, 
and a proper prominence given to the social and domestic 
virtues." 

" Poor we I how we get schooled and lectured from 
the very cradle!" said Mrs. Egerton, quietly. "Pray 
do not expect so much from our little Margaret. I fear 
she will have little taste for book-learning ; indeed, in 
any case, if moral philosophy, logic, and political eco- 
nomy, and the natural sciences are fit studies for us, with 
music, the living languages, and other accomplishments — 
the acquisition of which may be regarded as a necessary 
mental recreation — if we are to be domestic, too, and 
fitted for the discharge of home-duties, and to learn 
sewing, and knitting, and" 

** You think all this book-knowledge will be merely 
elementary," interrupted Mr. Egerton. "And why 
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not? The laws of nature demand that a woman's edu- 
cation should not be conducted altogether with respect 
to the intrinsic claims of knowledge and high thought, 
but with regard to her real usefulness and fitness for the 
sober ^duties of life. In a model woman, if 1 may be 
allowed the expression, we are not prepared to meet with 
a profound mathematician, an acute reasoner, or an able 
politician, anymore than with an artist, an actress, a 
professor of music or of elocution." 

" I judge of a woman rather from her position than 
her acquirements; and you will find the world around us 
is usually pretty much of my mind. If she is living in 
obscure and unenviable poverty, who cares about her, 
poor thing, though she may be as good as a saint or as 
wise as a serpent?" 

The last speaker was Mrs. Smedley. As she finished, 
she threw a hasty glance at her daughter. Clara's 
colour rose, and her eye brightened, as she turned in- 
stinctively to Mr. Egerton. " Then I am to understand 
that you would have a woman's education conducted 
solely with reference to the opinion of the other sex?" 
he said. 

" Oh, fie, Mr. Egerton ! don't be so satirical — very 
important that girls should be handsomely settled, of 
course ; but, Mr. Worsley, do describe a model woman," 
Mrs. Smedley exclaimed — for at this moment Uncle God- 
frey, as he was often called, joined the circle, and with 
him the runaway little Margaret, her bonnet thrown 
back, her face flushed, and her eyes sparkling as she 
exhibited from above her soiled frock — which still retained 
traces of her adventures, in the shape of sprigs of tangled 
thorn and brier — a pinafore of gay wildlings. 

" Where have you been, my wanderer?" asked Mrs. 
Egerton, as the child dropped her booty on the grass, and 
then threw herself down beside the treasured heap and 
began to thread her flowers into chains. But Margaret 
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could give no account of her rambles, except that she 
had heard the cuckoo all the morning, and had been 
seeking mosses, and had seen that wonder of wonders — 
and she clapped her hands with delight — " a bird's nest 
with four live nestlings in it." 

While Mrs. Egerton was listening to her daughter's 
prattle, her friend was besieging Mr. Worsley for his 
definition of a model woman. " Do oblige me with your 
opinion; I know it will be something so delightfully 
original. A model woman, Mr. Worsley— describe a 
model woman! " 

"A model woman, ma'am ?" remarked the old bache- 
lor stiffly, and, after a long pause, " excuse me — but a 
model woman is, ma'am, a divinity I was never so fortu- 
nate as to see." 

" Not even in your mind's eye," returned the lady, a 
little embarrassed. " Then Mr. Egerton, I must appeal 
to you — no, I won't be put off." 

Mr. Egerton thought he had seen such a divinity 
somewhere. 

"A model woman," he said, "is one whose natural 
gifts and graces are consecrated, under God, to the happi- 
ness of her fellow-creatures. She is a being who can 
bless the home circle by the ministry of her hands, and 
by the melody of her heart and voice, and whose kindly 
nature is expressed with an address and manner as re- 
mote from affectation and coarse familiarity, as from vanity 
and reserve. She must be judicious in counsel as well 
as gentle in sympathy ; and her conduct must be regu- 
lated by the delicacy of feminine tact and prudence. I 
should describe her conversation as animated, but not 
frivolous — rational, but not pedantic — and," glancing 
at Gertrude, he added, " I should like to paint her 
watching by the couch of the sick or the dying, with 
noiseless step and loving eyes, administering from her 
own bauds the delicacy she has prepared — and pouring 
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from the resources of her own heart the consolations of 
religious truth." 

" That is just Mrs. Egerton," whispered Mrs. Smedley. 

He paused — his eye rested for a moment upon Clara. 

" Your model woman is to he a lady at all events/ 1 
said Mrs. Smedley, "she is to he a lady." 

"And yet she will never forget that the duties of the 
woman are prior to the acquirements of the gentlewoman. 
A girl who is a stranger to the one thousand kindly 
charities of social and domestic life, and unable either to 
govern her household or administer to the comfort of a 
sick relative or neighbour, or to entertain friends at her 
own table with proper hospitality, however otherwise 
accomplished and well informed, has received a most 
inefficient education. 

"0 yes, let her think," he went on, interrupting Mrs. 
Smedley, who had said something upon the claims of 
high thought, and begging pardon ; "let her think. I 
do not undervalue book-learning in your sex or regard it 
as an innovation. Let our girls be taught to reflect and 
discriminate — to reason as well as feel — let them float 
over the surface of literature — let them read and think, 
but let them learn the higher mental exercise involved in 
the discipline of self-sacrifice and self-restraint — let them 
learn to conquer themselves — to check the aspirations 
even after knowledge itself, if needful, and make every 
acquisition subservient to duty. Though at the risk of 
feeling that, so far as secular education is concerned, their 
attainments are shallow and superficial, let them be taught 
to value domestic virtues, and to give their attention to 
sober, womanly duties. Do not think, however, that I am 
sanctioning the opinion that a girl's school education 
should consist of a mere smattering of the dead and liv- 
ing languages, and of a parrot-like initiation into the 
names and technical terms of sciences of which she under- 
stands no more. What she does learn, I would have her 
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to learn thoroughly ; and of what she does not learn, I 
should like her to feel her ignorance and her inability to 
pronounce." 

"Exactly, I am glad we are so nearly agreed," said 
Mrs. Smedley suppressing a yawn. " Gertrude, dear, is 
that the dressing-bell ?" It was the dressing-bell, and 
she hastened to her toilet. Godfrey withdrew to his own 
room, followed by his niece ; and Gertrude and Winfred 
were alone. 

"Poor Clara!" said Mr. Egerton, as the widow 
fluttered by him, her daughter on her arm. " She 
will soon be educated out of all that is generous and 
beautiful in her nature, under her mother's artificial 
treatment." 

" Amelia is ao altered," said Mrs. Egerton. " I can- 
not understand her." 

" I am afraid I have always understood her too well. 
Mrs. Smedley was never what you thought her, Gertrude, 
but a clever, plotting woman of the world. She has now 
thrown off the mask, which it was convenient for her to 
assume when first we were acquainted. I wish I — we 
could save that sweet girl. I often think of my god- 
daughter. " 

" Ah, I had forgotten that she was your god-child, 
dear Winfred, but I trust you are mistaken about Amelia ; 
she is ambitious, but not plotting and worldly. I hope 
I could not love a scheming, manoeuvring woman — it is 
so undignified — so unlovely." 

Mr. Egerton was drawing sprigs of geranium out of 
his wife's porcelain basket, and pulling them to pieces as 
if he did not hear her. Presently he looked up — "Ger- 
trude, did I tell you that Harry wants me to meet him 
at Holyhead ? and did I say that Godfrey has engaged 
a suit of rooms for himself and the trusty man John, that 
brought his letters, yesterday, at the hotel at our village, 
nearly three miles from us — from you ? what a bundle 
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of whimsical eccentricities he is ! " and he laughed ; " I 
hope you are not offended, Gertrude." 

" Offended ! no, nothing can give me pain that gives 
Godfrey pleasure. Let us go into the house, Winfred." 

But Gertrude was a little piqued, nevertheless, that her 
brother should have so soon become tired of her society 
— no, not of her society but of her husband's, for she 
felt that it was the presence of Mr. Egerton which had 
imposed a disagreeable restraint upon Godfrey. Why, 
she knew not, Winfred was studiously attentive to Mr. 
Worsley. He anticipated his wishes, he rarely contra- 
dicted him, and carefully avoided any subject of conver- 
sation in which they were likely to disagree. In short, 
for Gertrude's sake, he had done everything within his 
power to render the visit of her brother as agreeable as 
possible ; and yet all this was received by Godfrey with 
that lofty air of reserve and indifference which repelled 
the most graceful attempt to arrive at a happier and more 
intimate interchange of feeling. Mr. Worsley alone of 
the party at Eithinog seemed utterly insensible to Mr. 
Egerton's singular powers of pleasing. " I am just where 
1 was, Gertrude," Winfred would sometimes say, "not 
a step nearer him — his is a most remarkable development 
of character ;" and then his wife would shake her head, 
and tell him that he did not know Godfrey yet. Did 
she really know him ; or was it not the halo, with which 
her loving nature has invested him, which she mistook 
for intrinsic worth of character ? 

" Let Clara sit by me," whispered Mr. Egerton to 
Gertrude, as they passed into the dining-room. "Iain 
much interested in Clara." 

And Clara was delighted to be at his side again, en- 
joying the pleasing fascination of his irresistible con- 
versational powers. 

Evening followed — another clear, calm evening — the 
moonbeams fell through the open window, bathing that 
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pleasant antique room with soft and languid light, and 
the sound of the mountain torrent, as it sparkled in silvery 
whiteness, was heard like some strain of wild music 
mingling with the breeze, and embodying in its plaintive 
tones the soul of that enchanting landscape. The family 
had dispersed to their several occupations, and Clara was 
seated alone at the further end of the room — her eyes 
filled with tears of sentimental pleasure. For some time 
no one came near to interrupt the silence of her reflections, 
and she indulged in that train of softened and dreamy 
feeling which the enjoyment of natural scenery and the 
love of beauty had inspired. Presently the room door 
was opened, and some one walked quietly towards her, 
with some keys and a bundle of papers in his hand. It 
was Mr. Egerton ; he started as the girlish form of Clara, 
in her white dress, stood before him in the moonlight. 

" Miss Smedley ! is it you ? I fear I have disturbed 
you;" and then, without waiting for her reply, he drew 
her to the window, and with that simple, touching elo- 
quence which was peculiarly his own, he attempted to 
deepen those impressions of refined devotional feeling 
which he felt had been inspired by the beauty of the 
scene. "Miss Smedley," he said, "you are going to 
leave us soon — very soon, I have just heard from your 
mamma. I have a request to make before we part with 
you. You must not forget us — you must not forget 
Eithinog, or the aspirations you have breathed in this 
room. Let it never be written on your heart's tablet— 

" The beautiful is vanished, and returns not." 

God grant, my child, that your bright spring of youth 
and hope may not be blighted in your intercourse with 
the cold, bleak world ! Pray that you may never have 
cause to lament a youth lost and irrevocable ; pray that 
you may never have cause to lament a spring-time of 
vanity and worldly intoxication ; of cherished sins, and 
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neglected opportunities, and ruined prospects ; pray that 
you may not become trifling, irresolute, half-hearted, 
suffering yourself to be carried quietly on along the stream 
of time as a bubble on its surface, having little real aim 
in life beyond the gratification of the present moment." 

" I do pray/' said Clara, faintly ; "and Mr. Egerton," 
she looked him full in the face, alas ! how much of silly 
vanity was in her heart at that moment. " I will never 
forget Eithinog and all that you have taught me here ; 
I will not be worldly and grovelling ; I will be great and 
good!" 

"Ah, Clara ; but have you felt your natural inability 
to fulfil your heart's purposes ? Do you know your own 
weakness ? weakness, did I say ? sinfulness, I cannot 
use a milder term.'* 

She did not reply. 

" There is poison in our moral system, Clara, it will 
stupify your beautiful impulses and sympathies, and these 
gleams of happier thoughts that have been awakened in 
your mind will pass away as the morning dew, unless you 
seek and obtain that spiritual renovation promised to us 
in the Bible." 

" The God of nature is my dependence," she said at 
length ; "I will endeavour to do what is right, and to 
love truth. I will never neglect prayer or the offices of 
religion ; and at the last, shall I not be accepted through 
Christ, my Saviour ?" 

" He is the Saviour of the lost. We may only approach 
Him in this character. God forbid that we should be set 
to count up our good deeds, in their pollution and defor- 
mity, as the evidence of our acceptance with Him. The 
way of salvation is the same now as it will be in death ; 
it is the way of faith in Christ. We must come to Him as 
fallen and undone sinners, or when death approaches " — 

" Do not talk of death, Mr. Egerton," Clara inter- 
rupted, "or you will make me superstitious. Do you 
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remember what that strange old woman said this morn- 
ing?" 

" My dear child, we need no old woman's prediction to 
teach us that we must die. Let not the thought of death 
appal you ; only * live while you live/ and do not fritter 
away this holy morning of life in forgetfulness of its 
rightful object. Think not that youth is merely a state 
of probationary discipline, for the more active and im- 
portant engagements of manhood or womanhood. It is 
the time for work, for effort, for working out your own 
salvation ; it is the accepted time. The present may be 
your all of life ; the days of your years may not be three- 
score years and ten, but two-score years, or less than 
one-score years. ' Work while it is day ; for at such an 
hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.' It is 
possible, it is more than possible, it is probable that you 
and I may meet no more in this world of sensible recog- 
nition. How shall we meet in another world? How 
will you stand in that day? " He paused, fixing his eyes 
upon Clara ; the earnestness of his manner, his always 
sweet and musical voice, his pale complexion and slight 
indication of ill health, united to heighten the impression 
upon the mind of the sensitive girl. She gazed into his 
face with a look of energy, which gleamed brightly over 
her features as she said, " I will meet you there, I pro- 
mise you." "Hush, Clara! " said Mr. Egerton ; "rather 
Bay, I will try to meet you." He felt that it was under 
the strange magnetic influence which he seemed to exer- 
cise over her that she had spoken so strongly. " May 
God himself strengthen you/' he murmured ; and, turning 
away, he would have left her, but she called him back. 

"Mr. Egerton, did you ever feel as I do? Tell me 
what I am to do? How is it — the first step in the Chris- 
tian life ? Is my repentance deep enough ? Are my good 
purposes sufficiently strong ?" 

" My child, this is a path which must be taken alone 
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with God. Christian friends may encourage us and pray 
for us, books and sermons may direct us, but none can 
enter into the strait gate of life for another. It is not 
always easy to trace the precise course of the soul in its 
track of inquiry. The Spirit of God is not limited in its 
operations. 'The wind bloweth where it listeth.' The 
mind of the sinner is not always awakened by the terrors 
of Divine justice. He may not be required to stand as 
under the shadow of Sinai, and ask, in the alarm of a 
newly-aroused conscience, ' What must I do to be saved?' 
The rising of the Day-star from on high upon the dark- 
ness of the human soul, may be, and often has been, full 
of hope and promise as the dawn of the morning. Our 
minds are influenced variously ; some, like St. Paul, are 
stricken to the earth, under a sense of the eternal justice, 
while the hearts of others are allured by the beauty of 
truth, and softened by the manifestation of goodness and 
love. In every case sin is revealed in its condemnable 
nature, and the claims of self-righteousness stopped by 
the revelation of God's holiness ; but the scheme of grace 
may be viewed in its connection with the curse, and we 
may stand in sight of Calvary while we hear the thunders 
of Sinai/' 

" Mr. Egerton, I've a great favour to ask," said Clara, 
still detaining him. 

" And I shall be most happy to grant it, I am sure ; 
but if I am to talk any more this evening, I must have 
a cup of coffee." 

" Then, will you come with me into the drawing-room, 
and tell me how you began at first to think as you do 
now? You were not always a Christian." 

"Another time," Mr. Egerton was beginning, but 
they were interrupted by Margaret. " Papa, papa, how 
long you have been ! you promised to show me a picture 
of the settlement, and here you are looking at the moon. 
Do come away; it's so solemn here without candles. 
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The lamp is lit in the drawing-room, and Mrs. Swedley 
has been making tea for mamma, and mamma is singing 
' Heddyw'u clodforu a'n tofod Llyn Teifi,' and what else, 
do you think?*-' The dawn of the day;' and what else?" 

" Possibly « The rising of the lark?' " 

His daughter burst into a merry laugh. " Of course 
the lark must rise when the day dawns ; but no, it wasn't 
that," and she whispered something in his ear. 

"David Rees' Dream! Uncle Harry's favourite/' he 
said, aloud. 

"No, no, dim saeaonaeg; say it in Welsh, papa." 
She caught hold of his hand, and drew him to the door. 
Clara, with the air of a grown-up person, had taken his 
arm, and into the drawing-room they went 

Mrs. Smedley was seated at one end of the walnut 
table, the tea urn hissing before her, and the tray arranged 
with its white and gilt china. Mr. Worsley was lounging 
in an easy chair, and Gertrude was seated at the piano, 
occasionally passing her hands, over the instrument, and 
singing a snatch from some old Welsh ballad, then 
stopping to remind her brother of the associations of 
their childhood* 

" You are here at last, Winfred," she said, as he 
entered. " What am 1 to sing?" She turned over the 
leaves of the music-book, and began one of Handel's 
beautiful symphonies — " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth." 

Clara, almost breathless with intense feeling, sank into 
a seat, her dark eyes liquid with tears, which, unbidden 
but undepressed, stole down her cheeks. 

Mrs* Egerton had a fine voice, and her musical talent 
had been highly cultivated. She was, perhaps, exerting 
herself to do her best, and she succeeded admirably; 
giving the melody at first in rather a subdued tone, and 
reserving her power and compass for that sublime pass- 
age at the close, where the change in the music seems to 
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conduct us, by a sudden and almost overwhelming tran- 
sition, from the twilight conjecture of the ancient patri- 
arch to the triumphant certainty of the inspired apostle, 
and concludes with those few dying notes which, while 
they breathe a tone of sadness, and remind us of the 
grave, remind us tha£ its power over the Christian is at 
an end. 

Winfred had left the children, and was leaning over 
the piano, looking as if some painful recollection in that 
moment stirred his heart. Was it the future or the past 
that had thrown its shadow over his thoughts ? 

Ob, most mysterious power of music, which can so 
strangely call forth images from the deepest cells of 
memory — which can open graves which have been long 
grass-grown in our hearts, and give us back our dead — 
which can bring the irrevocable past as if to our very 
senses, and can lay the world's unholy sorcery, awaken- 
ing the soul to the perception of its true nature ! 

Gertrude had finished, and Winfred had drawn his 
chair to hers, and was reminding her of some circum- 
stances of their past life. Clara listened, those deep 
tones thrilling through her heart, as, under a pleasing 
hallucination, she seemed to have passed with him through 
scenes of trial or of interest. 

The illusion of her imagination was dispelled by her 
hearing her mother tell Mr. Worsley that she must leave 
Eithinog early the following week. 

" So soon, mamma ? " she asked, across the room. 

Mrs. Smedley beckoned her towards her, and in her 
natural, business-like manner — for she was a true woman 
of business — explained that it was absolutely necessary 
that they should return home before the termination of 
the midsummer holidays. "You know, Clara," she 
added, "there are many, many little things that will 
require to be looked into before you go to Fairy-green. 
Your wardrobe must be turned over ; you are beginning 
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to appear quite shabby in that faded silk, and your white 
dresses are all wearing." 

Clara sighed. Dress! wardrobe! Ah, how seldom 
had those words been heard during her visit at Eithinog ! 
She looked at Mr. Egerton. He rose up hastily, as if 
he had forgotten something, and whispered, " I will try 
to recollect my promise. You shall go with me to-morrow 
to visit a poor English sailor, and we can talk during 
our ramble." 



i 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE YOIOE OF THE SPIRIT. 



"For God spcaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not."— Elihu. 

The next day happened to be Sunday. The sweet Sab- 
bath bells were heard in the distance, as Clara entered 
the breakfast room, and the morning sun was pouring 
a flood of light upon the white damask cloth and silver 
urn. All was order and regularity at Eithinog that 
morning, not that there was any uncomfortable precision 
in the arrangements out of keeping with natural grace 
and good taste — cold formality and domestic mismanage- 
ment and disorder were alike strangers in the household 
of Mrs. Egerton — but there was an air of almost dreamy 
stillness on this occasion, which seemed as if inspired by 
the sacredness of the day, and inviting to meditation and 
devotion. 

Gertrude was making breakfast ; she was attired in a 
simple summer dress, and her usual aspect of gentleness 
and composure seemed heightened by the tone of senti- 
ment and docile religious feeling which rested upon her 
features. Little Margaret was by her side, as full of 
mirth and childish gaiety as ever ; only, subdued into 
Sabbath stillness, she abstained from any freakish out- 
break of wild spirits, and contented herself with prat- 
tling about a certain foot-road to the village church 
across meadows and through shady lanes, where she had 
gathered primroses and cuckoo flowers early in the spring. 
Very pretty she looked, in her flowing muslin frock, 
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almost as if she herself were a simple wild-flower, bloom- 
ing in its spring freshness. The church was at some 
distance from the house, and they were obliged to leave 
immediately after breakfast. Mr. Egerton walked with 
Mrs. Smedley ; and Gertrude and Clara were obliged to 
take the offered hand of Margaret. The girls did not 
talk much to each other, however, and Clara's bright 
day-dreams were undisturbed, except by an occasional 
•• How you stoop, child! Do look up!" from her 
mother ; or " Dear ! how shabby that handsome dress 
is become by a week or two in the country — I am quite 
ashamed of her, Mrs. Egerton :" — and then, the girl's 
colour rose almost to her eyes as she heard Mr. Eger- 
ton 's quiet " Never mind her — we do not study dress at 
Eithinog. It looks shabby, did you say ? Indeed, I can- 
not tell, and I am afraid Gertrude has little taste for 
millinery." 

Immediately after service, which had, at the request 
of Mr. Egerton, been conducted on the present occasion 
chiefly in English, he left Gertrude with Mrs. Smedley, 
and was again by the side of Clara. 

" No, this way," he said, as she was following her 
mother ; and in a few minutes they had left the throng 
of villagers, who were moving on from the church-gates* 
and were alone in the still green fields. 

It was a charming morning. The dew no longer lay 
on the grass, and the curling white mists had melted 
from the landscape. Before them that wild mountainous 
country was stretched in all its grand magnificence, and 
onward they went until they were again on the old high- 
way, huge masses of rock rising on each side of the road, 
now bald and gray, now covered with green ferns, while, 
here and there, a stunted yew hung, like a huge black 
beard, from the white peaks, and whirling torrents were 
leaping from rock to rock. And soon a pretty graceful 
curve in a green hill came sloping down to the road, 
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dotted over with mountain sheep and short-horned cattle, 
giving a lively air of the picturesque to the scene. 
Abrupt declivities and rocky eminences were exchanged 
for verdant pastures ; — they approached a cottage, 
another of those rude mud-built hovels which look more 
like bee-hives in a garden, than human habitations. It 
stood beneath the shelter of a spreading ash, whose leafy 
branches were delineated against the horizon far above 
the clay-thatched roof and faintly smoking chimney ; a 
little patch of flower-garden was in front, tawdry man* 
golds and sweet-williams were blooming amid beds of 
flourishing nettles and dock, and a straggling rose-bush 
hung proudly against the latticed window. They had 
reached the hut, and opened the clumsy, worm-eaten 
door. How was the scene changed from the beautiful 
luxuriance of summer, with its buzz of life and teeming 
fruitfulness, for the confined abode of poverty and sick* 
ness! There was a wretched hovel of a kitchen, broken 
chairs, dingy bedstead, tattered worn-out furniture ; there 
was the bed of death ; and a shattered wreck of human 
misery lay there, wasting beneath the power of disease. 

A smile upon that pale face, and a faint gleam of affec- 
tion from the glazed eye, told that they were recognized 
And were welcome. Clara turned away from the ghastly 
figure, and shrank at the sight of suffering. By a 
sudden transition of feeling she became softened, and 
humbled ; and while listening to her companion, as in ac- 
cents of such earnest feeling, he spoke to the dying man 
as a fellow-sinner, and a fellow-sufferer, and then, kneel- 
ing by the bedside, he implored the grace of the God of 
mercy as our only dependence — our only ground of hope, 
her heart melted into penitence. She saw herself in her 
true character as a sinner — lost and undone as this fallen 
outcast of society, who, with dying breath, lamented a life 
of error and dishonour. A deep and all-pervading sense 
of the power of that hidden blight which rests over the 
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fair face of creation, penetrated her soul ; and it was no 
longer in the mockery of self-deception, but in earnest 
humiliation of spirit, that she repeated after Mr. Egerton, 
" I am poor and in misery, Lord, plead the cause of 
my soul — thou hast redeemed my life !" 

They rose to take leave. As they passed through the 
narrow door-way, Clara threw a single timid glance at the 
withered ghastly form upon the sick bed ; then, turning 
into the bright sunshine, her eyes filled with tears. She 
drew her arm within that of Mr. Egerton, and for some 
time they walked on in silence. Clara was the first to 
speak. 

"You will now fulfil your promise ?" she said, look- 
ing up at her companion ; " you will explain your own 
feelings in early life, that I may better interpret mine ?'* 

" Indeed, Clara, I trust that my own unsettled and 
gloomy state of religious feeling in early youth may never 
be a fair index of yours. Were I to relate how the 
spirit of inquiry was first roused within my heart, and 
the soul led from the natural love of sin to the love of 
God, I should have to tell a story of a mental struggle 
through a long interval of doubt and intricacy — almost 
of despair. 

" God's first appeal to my heart was through influences 
purely external. He revealed Himself through his works, 
and by an impulse of natural religion I was led to seek 
the knowledge of Christ in the New Testament. But 
these impressions speedily wore away ; and even in the 
spring of life, I lived in total disregard of the claims of 
Divine truth. If not a professed sceptic, I had no fixed 
religious faith, and little interest in those subjects which 
relate to a world beyond this. 'The mind cannot live on 
dulness and vacancy ; it must, and will have a spring of 
vitality within itself — there is always life within life — 
the soul within a soul— ^something which the heart clings 
to— round which it fastens its tendrils, and from which it 
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is as death to part.' That life in my own soul was am- 
bition. I lived for my profession, and ardently did I 
aspire to distinction above my fellow-students. But I 
had one religious friend who never left me; and his 
beautiful and unostentatious example in connection with 
his conversation, which, although never flippant, was never 
irksome and formal, at times inspired me with a feeling 
of reverence for the followers of Christ. Often have I 
shrunk from his appeal; while with him, I have been 
compelled to sit in judgment upon myself and reflect upon 
life's vanity. Without any inclination to attend to him 
when he was speaking of the necessity of preparation for 
another state of existence, I could not choose but envy 
him the lofty independent spirit with which he appeared 
to regard life's fitful changes, and that calm repose in 
the love of the God which seemed to pervade his inner- 
most nature. From indifference I relapsed into infidelity. 
I began by renouncing the obligation of the Sabbath and 
neglecting the public offices of religion. I turned my 
attention to those books and studies which I had heard 
were of questionable and dangerous tendency, and thus, 
voluntarily entering the mazy labyrinth of error, I was 
soon bewildered in its intricacy. I now hated the Bible 
in my heart, and turned with abhorrence from the pro- 
fessors of spiritual religion ; indeed, I shunned all com- 
pany and lived as much as possible in the solitude of my 
own heart, brooding over the counsels of a spirit darkened 
with sin — and mocking bitterly at the failings and errors 
of those who pretended to a higher faith. A gloomy 
satirist, I delighted myself in the contemplation of the 
shady side of human life, while I refused to seek the 
sotl-healing influences of religion. I lived for several 
years in this state of morbid and unhappy feeling — it is 
past — and now I review those miserable mental fluctua- 
tions with mingled feelings of surprise and humiliation. 
I had blasphemed God in my heart and hated his image 
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in His most upright creatures* I spurned the idea of 
subjection to the King of Kings, and had bowed down to 
my own evil nature. But, it is hard for the human 
mind to stand alone in its fancied independence without 
hope in God. The bondage of inordinate self-love is 
verily a hard service ! May God help the man who stands 
up* in his stilted ignorance, to dare Life and Death and 
Judgment in the might of his own weakness ! 

" An unexpected event at this time determined my 
intentions with respect to the sphere of my profession. 
But before leaving London I entered, for the first time 
for several months, the doors of a place of religious wor- 
ship." 

"Was it a church or a Dissenting chapel?" asked 
Clara, with abrupt eagerness. 

" That is of little moment," replied Mr. Egertbn, and 
he went on ; "I entered there from motives of curiosity * 
I was desirous to hear one of whom I had often heard 
my friend speak in high commendation. His discourse 
was founded upon 1 John v. 5 ; you may read the passage 
in the Testament for yourself, when you return to the 
house. The sermon was to me as the complaint of my 
own heart ; and from that hour I date the commencement 
of a new and spiritual life." 

"But how? but why V 9 Clara again interrupted. " Is 
it in the power of human eloquence to sway a mind like 
yours, and turn the whole course of your life?" 

" It was not the tone and cadence of a human voice* 
Clara," he-answered, smiling, " but the intrinsic energy 
of the Divine message. It was truth, urged with simple 
fervour, and with great plainness of speech, by a fellow- 
mortal — but ever mighty through the power of God to 
penetrate into the secrets of the one great human heart. 
He who created us, and knowB what is in man, possesses 
the key to our mysterious feelings and sympathies. It 
is in its adaptation to our moral nature — fallen as it is» 
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through sin and frailty — that Christianity appeals most 
forcibly in its demands to he received as Divine. From 
that hour, as I said, the conviction that God is never 
left me ; and with the ardour of a soul destined for im- 
mortality, and first becoming conscious of its greatness, 
I yearned for a more intimate knowledge of His truth. 
Long had I rejected the happiness of this world as un- 
satisfactory and unsubstantial ; and now, dashing the cup 
of earthly pleasure from my Ups, 1 began to seek a home 
in God. The Bible was now no longer despised and 
forgotten — religious ordinances were reverenced and 
valued — and the disciples of Christ, those who carried 
about with them the seal of his reproach in their fore- 
heads, became my most intimate friends. And now I 
thought much of death, and little of the transitory things 
of time! 'Perishing things' were viewed 'as perishing,' 
and eternity appeared very near. Still my impressions 
of truth were as yet obscure. I lived in the most scru- 
pulous regard to the maxims of Holy Scripture. I fasted, 
and prayed, and gave alms. I remembered the Bible 
delineation of the Christian graces, and tried to exemplify 
them in my conduct, while 1 said, daily, in my prayers, 
* through Jesus Christ,' and hoped to die confiding only 
in His merits. But I counted my steps in the religious 
life with an over-scrupulous nicety ; and, while walking 
thus intent upon my own shadow, I had not that repose 
of spirit which arises from the consciousness of rest in 
Christ. I had not entered fully into the meaning of that 
passage, 'Being justified by faith, we havetpeace with 
God.' I put the efficacy of the atonement from me by 
viewing it only in the distance, as the sinner's ground of 
hope in the day of final appeal, rather than appropriating 
it as my daily righteousness and dependence ; and for 
some time I went on in my cold formal routine of duty, 
working, struggling after full conformity to the Divine 
image, but working in the dark. Perhaps there are some 
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who would profess a more evangelical faith than my own, 
who are nevertheless walking in my footsteps. The spirit 
of self-righteousness clings to us throughout our Christian 
warfare. The man who has done nothing for Christ, hut 
sought Him after a life of shame and dishonour, at the 
eleventh hour, has often a struggle to divest himself of 
the imaginary robe of self-righteousness ; and the Chris- 
tian minister, who has made it his glory to preach no 
other gospel than that of the crucified Saviour, has yet 
been found leaning upon his own arm in the hour of 
temptation, and administering to himself condemnation 
from the remembrance of past deficiencies. 

"It was not long before I was led to recognize the spiri- 
tual nature of that system which I had so unhappily mis- 
understood, and took refuge in the old despised doctrine 
of 'grace through faith.' I saw that the Divine mercy 
was not to be purchased by acts of self-discipline and 
obedience, but offered freely in Christ — a gift presented 
to us, ' without money and without price. * Then came 
freedom — I no longer walked in self-imposed fetters — I 
moved without restraint— < I had found an element in 
which I could breathe freely." 

They were approaching the house. The sun shone 
brightly upon the fir-trees, and by the garden gate stood 
little Margaret awaiting their return. 

"It was four o'clock," she said, "and mamma was 
waiting dinner, and there were Mr. Griffiths, the clergyman, 
and Miss Owen, and Mrs. Davis Jones, of Rhiw y Glyder, 
her god-mamma; and Mrs. Smedley had sent her to desire 
that Clara would come in and dress directly, for ' she 
was not fit to be seen, I believe she said;' " and then her 
light laugh rang merrily as she ran on, " They have not 
come to see us, they have come to rest at Eithinog until 
lecture time, because you know it is Sunday, and Mr. 
Griffiths never goes out on Sundays." 

Mrs. Smedley now appeared at the door. " Clara, 
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what a time you have been !" and as she drew her aside 
from Mr. Egerton and his talkative little daughter, she 
added : " Here is Mrs. Daris Jones, the sister of Sir 

Owen; you must put on your best manners, and wear 

dear ! You have nothing fit to put on ; one of your 
white dresses will look the most laxly-like, I think; and 
how your hair is hanging out of curl ! Do be quick, be 
quick, child !" 

Clara ran to her own apartment— opened drawers and 
unlocked dressing-cases and boxes, strewing the little 
tidy room with soiled white frocks and faded silk one&~- 
flourished combs and brushes — mistook eau de Cologne 
for oil, and spilled it in her hurry — and at length having 

" Put on her muslin vestments white, 
And tricked her hair in lovely plight/' 

she glanced for a single moment at the mirror, and 
smiling at her own pretty image, tripped down stairs 
into the drawing-room, and was presented by her mother 
to the lofty lady. 

Mrs* Davis Jones, the sister of Sir Owen, was a plain, 
stiff, little woman, attired in an old-fashioned satin dress, 
that reminded Clara of an antique portrait she had seen 
a few days before in one of the half-furnished castles. 
She wore her own gray hair, braided beneath a cap of 
point laee; and her quiet, precise manners were in singular 
keeping with her attire, She took scarcely any notice of 
Clara or of her mother, but sat in the crimson-cushioned 
easy-chair between Mr. Egerton and Gertrude, to whom 
she- had much to say respecting public charities and reli- 
gious meetings. Miss Owen was her companion, an 
elderly maiden lady, whose gentle, pleasant smile, made 
one easily forget her remarkably plain face, and the 
precision of demeanour which she had probably acquired 
from her association with Mrs. Jones. 
^ Dinner was announced. Mr. Griffiths, the old clergy- 
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man, said grace, first in Welsh, possibly from early habit, 
and afterwards in English. Mrs. Jones sat on Mr. 
Egerton's right hand ; and, until lecture time, Mr. Eger- 
ton, always at ease, and, with his usual ineffable good 
feeling, was imparting to the religious conversation the 
indescribable charm of elegance and refined taste. 

Clara would gladly have accompanied the party to the 
lecture-room, but Mrs. S medley would not hear of her 
encountering another long walk. She would go herself, 
she whispered, " out of compliment to the sister of Sir 
Owen," as she hoped to make her acquaintance. " Mar- 
garet is not going, so it is quite proper that you should 
stay with her, Clara," persisted her mother, as she with- 
drew to put on her shawl and bonnet. " You had rather 
be alone ? Then you may shut yourself up in the dining- 
room; Mrs. Egerton will have no objection, I am sure." 
Clara gladly availed herself of the permission, and as 
soon as the party who were going to the lecture had 
fairly disappeared in the distance, she retired into the 
long, dark dining-room, and closed and looked the heavy 
oak door. 

There, while the evening shadows gathered round her, 
and the waning moon looked on from the calm heavens, 
and the unsleeping mountain-torrent poured forth its 
voice of many waters, she vowed, in the depths of her 
young heart, that the memory of that day should live 
there for ever. She resolved, she prayed, she wept ; 
and it seemed to her as if Heaven heard and blest, and 
looked down upon her with complacency ; and the moon- 
light landscape, the sacred twilight, the dark trees, 
and the whirling bubbling cataract, were charmed into 
tones of sympathy, and echoed back her feelings. 

The hour passed — that blissful, eventful hour — and 
the night that followed it; and soon the quick return of 
to-morrow called her back to the world. It was another 
bright summer's morning, and all was life, and hurry, 
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and excitement. Mrs. Smedley and her daughter were 
returning to Little Torkington. Mr. Egerton, taking 
advantage of the visit of Mr. Worsley, had consented to 
meet his brother at Holyhead, and make a tour with him 
through some of the more picturesque parts of the county, 
before Gertrude received him at Eithinog. Little Mar- 
garet was expecting her new governess, who had arranged 
to fetch her the same day; and Gertrude was busied run- 
ning from one to another, talking to Winfred, assisting 
Mrs. Smedley with her packing and preparation, or 
caressing her daughter. 

At twelve o'clock the chaise stood before the door ; 
and after taking a hasty luncheon, Mrs. Smedley and 
Clara kissed Gertrude and Margaret, said a number of 
kind things to Mr. Egerton, and were handed into the 
carriage. 

In a few minutes Eithinog, that quiet resting-place 
of simplicity and love, was lost amid its own majestic 
foliage, and only the long line of solemn perpendicular 
firs was discernible in the distance. 

" Those dear, delightful Egertons !" said Mrs. Smed- 
ley, throwing herself back in the carriage, and taking 
out her pocket-handkerchief; " there are very few such 
people in this queer world ! " Clara could not answer ; 
tears, which she had endeavoured until that moment to 
repress, now ran coursing down her cheeks. 

" Gertrude looks very delicate," her mother went on, 
" but in her situation that is not surprising. She will 
be better after the event has taken place, I hope ;" and 
then, looking Clara in the face, she added, with a forced 
laugh, " don't spoil your eyes so, child ; you have by 
far too much heart, Clara. I have often told you that 
a young lady has no business with a heart. Proper 
delicacy, and refinement, and propriety, forbid her the 
indulgence of that most inconvenient thing called feeling. 
This foolish sentiment must be overcome at once, or you 
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will not be fit for life. It is the real world at Fairy-Green, 
and not the ideal world of Eithinog, upon which you are 
to enter. Make an effort, and show yourself a woman. 
'Feeling is a good servant, but a bad master;' " and with 
these, and other well-bred, withering maxims, she talked 
her daughter out of her fit of sensibility. . 

Clara wiped her eyes, and looked out of the chaise 
window. They were again in the Vale of Gwinant. Its 
soft green declivities sank into the glassy lake, trees 
and thickets, sweeping corn fields, rural cottages, or low 
mud cabins, enlivened with graceful groups of silver birch 
and mountain ash, were scattered in beautiful variety over 
the landscape, and ever, as the chaise bowled along, that 
babbling mountain rivulet followed, with its eternal plash- 
ing and murmuring. 

They were entering the Pass of Llanberis; Clara looked 
back. The luxuriant pasture lands, cottage homes, and 
long sweep of hedgerows, with their graceful sprays of 
trailing "rain-scented" honey-suckle, were disappear- 
ing for stony ridges and bleak hills. Soon the dark 
heavy masses of rock rose in rude spiral forms on each 
side of the road, and they passed on as through the ma- 
jestic ruins of some colossal Gothic temple. The air of 
imposing solemnity was heightened by one of those sud- 
den variations in the atmosphere which are so frequent 
in the mountainous parts of the country. The face of 
the sky was changed, dark clouds hung over the moun- 
tains, a low moaning wind sighed around, plaintive as 
the deep tones of the organ, sweeping over the forsaken 
aisles of some vast cathedral ; the bittern and the cor- 
morant mingled their harsh notes with the bleating of 
the mountain sheep, and the rush of numerous gushing 
rills. It was a wild desolate scene ; and Clara drew her 
shawl more closely around her, as she said to herself, 

" The dark mountain pass of life ! ' 
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The chaise rolled on, and she relapsed into a train of 
gloomy and uncomfortable feeling. 

Mrs. Smedley and her daughter spent that night at 
Caernarvon, for they could not, with the facilities for 
travelling of that time, reach Little Torkington in less 
than two days. They took tea at a pleasant, commo- 
dious inn ; and Clara, before retiring for the night, 
rambled alone about the old town and castle, gazing on 
the mountainous landscape. 

The clouds had again dispersed, leaving only the traces 
of their existence in a mass of purple around the setting 
sun, the bleak wind was lulled to a playful evening breeze, 
which now stirred the branches of bright green sycamore, 
and now whispered among the ruins of the castle, like the 
breath of the quaint shadows which lay in ghostly forms 
around. 

Clara lingered within the ruined walls until the waning 
moon rose into the horizon, and threw her dim spiritual 
light upon those forsaken halls of antiquity. Their his- 
torical associations, the artistic beauty of the ruin, the 
serenity of the summer's evening, gave a " witchery " to 
the scene. Her own sacred, newly awakened feelings 
heightened the impression ; and calmly she stood, in a 
dream-like reverie, her vivid imagination shaping every 
object around her into some symbol of thought and feel- 
ing. The desolated wing of the castle— the crumbling 
archway — the low casements, with their curiously-gro- 
tesque shadows sleeping on the green mound or time-worn 
pavement — everything seemed to her to embody her 
heart's hopes and presentiments, and that shadowy moon- 
light resting over the landscape, represented to her fancy 
the mysterious light of revelation blending the hopes of 
earth with those of heaven. 

The sudden movement of a footstep, and the rustling 
of a silk dress, roused the dreamer from her abstraction. 
'• I knew where I should find you/' said Mrs. Smedley, 
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coughing with her hurried respiration. " Why, child, 
what are you doing ? Is this a proper hour for Miss 
Smedley to he out, and in this lonely place ? Such non- 
sense — such romance — such foolery ! I shall haye you 
writing poetry next, or concocting a new norel ! What 
is the use of wasting your time here gazing on an old 
ruin ? Pshaw ! charming the senses ! solemn musings I 
worshipping nature ! Get to your lessons, child, if you 
wish to he an artist or a landscape painter ! " 

Clara felt chilled and distressed by this abrupt inter- 
ruption ; her sweet devotional impulses, and dream-like 
feelings, which had been suffered to expand so gently 
under the inspiration of Eithinog, were thrown rudely 
back upon her own nature. The veil had been roughly 
torn from her heart, and- she turned away to the inn 
under a sense of painfully imbittered feeling. 

It would have been well for her had she been permitted 
the indulgence which her ideal cast of mind required. 
There are times when " the fair, frail visions of romance 
have a use beyond the maxims of the real." But Mrs. 
Smedley was a true utilitarian — a hard and clever, if not 
an altogether heartless, woman. She had formed her 
own plans for the development of her daughter's charac- 
ter, and for her advancement in society ; and although 
she had marked, with maternal pride, her highly poetic 
temperament, she was resolved to check the manifesta- 
tion of feelings which she knew well would unfit her 
daughter for the artificial life to which she had destined 
her. 

"You've never told me how you like the Egertons," 
she began, when Clara, having thrown off her shawl and 
bonnet, was seated, pensive and thoughtful, in the little 
inn-parlour. " Gertrude is a dear, good creature, is not 
she? and Winfred? Ha! he has thrown his spell around 
you. You are mesmerised, magnetised, gone! silly girl. 
You echoed his sentiments, when you were at Eithinog, 
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for all the world like sleeping Susan in the somnambu- 
listic state. However, there certainly is something very 
fascinating about that man* Everybody likes Winfred 
Egerton/' 

" He is bo truly good, so great/' murmured Clara. 

44 Great! He is tall, to he sure, if that is what you 
mean. He is a fine-looking man of three-and-forty ; but 
I never heard before that he had distinguished himself 
in any way to warrant your calling him great. As engi- 
neer or surveyor — for that, you know, is Mr. Egerton's 
profession — he has never risen above a respectable me- 
diocrity. To be sure, he has had many losses through 
his brother ; but he has never made a fortune, and never 
will, as old Worsley has done, I know. 91 

" I meant morally great, mamma," said Clara. 

Mrs. Smedley went on. " Little Miss Margaret would 
be comparatively portionless if anything should happen 
to Mr. Egerton, unless her uncle Godfrey provided for 
her. By the by, she does not promise to be either very 
pretty or very lady-like, does she?" 

" I only wish," said Clara, sighing, " that I were all 
that Miss Egerton will be under " 

" You like Miss Egerton ! " screamed her mother ; " a 
pretty miss that would be, unless, as I say, you could 
insure her uncle's fortune ; and, if I may venture to read 
the future in the magic mirror of a woman's foresight, 
you are as likely to inherit that as Miss Margaret," and 
she nodded her head, and looked very mysterious, as she 
ran on — " She will grow up there a simpering country- 
girl, and know nobody, and marry nobody, but, mayhap, 
the son of Parson Griffiths at the Vicarage. A cheer- 
less prospect, to be sure, for Miss Smedley: a cold, 
country curacy in North Wales, stipend hardly ninety 
pounds a-year, coarse woollen stockings, and bread and 
cheese! " 

" Oh, mamma, what a picture! " said Clara, laughing. 
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" And not exaggerated either. Tou shall go and see 
little Margaret in those future days of ' love in a cottage;' 
come down in your own carriage, perhaps, the wife of 
Sir John, or Sir Harry, or the lady of Alfred Feather- 
stone of Ashbury Hall. I have destined you to a dif- 
ferent sort of life from Margaret Egerton." 

" Mamma, if the vicar's son was a better and a greater 
man than the baronet, I should be happier in the lowly 
cot than in the mansion," said Clara, with unusual 
firmness. 

" You have caught Winfred Egerton 's own tone, too," 
said her mother, laughing. " Of course, you must be 
very good, and religious, and all that. I have often told 
you that religion is very proper and feminine, and, in- 
deed, indispensable to a woman. I have been much 
pleased and edified during my visit at Eithinog, I assure 
yon. Mr. Egerton's conversation, and dear Gertrude's, 
was always delightful ; and those sweet evening prayers 
made me ashamed of the way in which we have hurried 
over the same duty at home. Shall we read a chapter, 
to-night, my dear?" and she drew a small pocket Testa- 
ment from her travelling case, and, in the usual shrill, 
monotonous tone, began to read a portion of Scripture. 
Clara threw herself upon the sofa ; and, as the sound of 
her mother 's voice died away upon the ear, she fell into 
a doze, and dreamed that she was at Eithinog, and wan- 
dering with Mr. Egerton along the long, green lanes and 
rustic inclosures, enjoying the fragrance of roses and 
honeysuckles, and listening to that never-to-be-forgotten 
voice. 

She and her mother left Caernarvon the following day 
in one of the open Welsh cars, and after a pleasant rural 
drive through the flat pastures of Cheshire, arrived at 
Liverpool in time to engage two inside places by the 
coach for Little Torkington. A weary, dizzy drag it 
seemed to Clara through the smooth, dusty roads of 
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Lancashire, after the enchanting diversity of North 
Wales. She was languid and fatigued, and leaning hack 
in the wheeled stage, was content to he whirled onward, 
while she scarcely turned her head to view the surround- 
ing landscape, till, in the dusk of the evening, she recog- 
nised the lights of Little Torkington glimmering in the 
distance. 

And now stately rows of dingy, red, brick houses, or 
illuminated shop-windows, with their flaunting show of 
drapery or tinsel, rose on each side of the street. The 
old parish church, dark in its architectural antiquity, 
was discernihle amid the evening shadows as they turned 
a corner; then Portland Square, with its long line of 
bright lamps, and stiff garden planted with trees of 
regular and unvarying height: Portland Street came 
next in the changing panorama, and now the stage-coach 
stopped, and Mrs. Smedley and her daughter alighted 
at No. 14. The front door flew open ; little Tiger and 
the single domestic appeared in the lohhy, and hegan to 
busy themselves with the ladies' luggage, and soon the 
stage had rattled off over the rough pavement, and Clara 
and her mother were at home again, and seated in their 
own back-parlour, where a comfortable supper awaited 
them. 



CHAPTER V. 

OLD NURSE PLYMOUTH. 



"Bat baying no root in themselves, they soon withered away." 

The following morning, as Mrs. S medley was arranging 
her daughter's wardrobe, little Tiger appeared at the 
room door — "Please, ma'am, you're wanted in the lobby." 

"Is it the washerwoman?" said his mistress, turning 
sharply round. 

" No, please ma'am, it's not her ; please ma'am, I 
think it's old Nurse Plymouth, that lives in Angel Lane." 

Mrs. Smedley's face assumed a peculiar expression. 
"Clara, my dear," she said, addressing her daughter, 
"go and see what she wants — the woman is one of Mrs. 
Faygon's proteges, I believe ; you will remember having 
heard Mrs. Egerton speak of the Faygons ?" 

The name of Egerton had acted upon Clara like a 
talisman, and she ran to the door. A little, old woman, 
in a quaint, neat, brown dress, with a bundle of papers 
under her arm, was standing on the mat ; as Clara ap- 
proached she threw up her eyes with a curious, search- 
ing expression. 

" Good morning, nurse," said Mrs. Smedley, who had 
followed her daughter, "you had better step in ; it's rather 
damp this morning," with a slight cough. " Step into 
the parlour, Mrs. Plymouth." 

The old woman did as she was told. Walking behind 
Clara into the back parlour, she took a seat at the further 
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end of the room, folding her dress round her as if she 
was afraid of soiling the furniture. 

" I ask pardon," she began ; " but I've just been down 
to Back George Street, visiting poor John Murphy ; the 
doctor says, as he wants nourishing victuals and such like, 
so I've called to see if I can beg a sup of wine ?" 

"And what are those papers about, Mrs. Plymouth?" 
asked Mrs. Smedley. 

" These is our reports, ma'am ; the reports of the 
Charitable Relief Society. We've visited and relieved 
twenty-seven poor creatures this week ; and there will 
be a meeting to-morrow at Stanley Street ; if you and 
Miss Smedley would like to attend, Mrs. Faygon will 
be so glad to see you and Miss Jessy ?" 

" 0, I don't know ; my daughter and I are very busy 
at present ; she is just going to school." 

" And is she going to Monsear le Noyre J 8 f might one 
make free to ask ?" 

"To Le Noir's ! no, indeed, nurse ; I should be very 
sorry ! 

The old woman gave Clara a knowing look. "Now," 
said she, "I'll be bound your ma thinks Monsear is a 
papist, because he's a Frenchman ! It was just so with 
me — when I heard say that Miss Marie, as they call her, 
was like to marry him, says I, don't you think of him, 
for you may rely upon it he's one of them wicked papishes ; 
but she said, he's a Christian, Mary ; and Mary, she 
said, you shouldn't speak hard of anybody, for when we 
get to heaven we shall see many of them poor dark pa- 
pishes has got nearer the throne than we have — she said 
that. " 

" I had intended my daughter to be educated at one of 
our fashionable London seminaries," said Mrs. Smedley. 

" London is a dark place, ma'am ; the devil is very 
busy in London." 

Mrs. Smedley looked as if she was much disposed to 
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ask if the devil was not busy at the settlement ; but 
Clara eagerly inquired whether M. Le Noire gave lessons 
at Little Torkington ? 

" To be sure he does, miss. He comes twice a* week to 
learn Miss Jessy Faygon and that scape-grace brother of 
hers, that makes them clay figures; she'll tell you all about 
him, if you'll come to the Dorcas meeting to-morrow." 

"Yes, you must talk to my daugher, Mrs. Plymouth," 
said Mrs. Smedley. "I have never thought it wise to 
contradict young people's wishes in these things ; my girl 
shall please herself;" and with a mysterious expression 
of face, she left Clara and the old woman tete-a-tete, while 
she went into the cellar to seek a very small bottle — "one 
that would contain a couple of glasses of port wine for 
the invalid," she said. 

And then the unsuspecting nurse, Plymouth, little 
dreaming of Mrs. Smedley's real object in inviting this 
discussion with her simple self, turned to Clara. 

" And pray, why does Miss Smedley wish to go to this 
fashionable London school?" 

Clara was beginning to talk of branches of study, and 
to enumerate sciences of which the good old nurse had 
never heard the names — 

" Bless you, my dear!" she interrupted, " but we can 
go to heaven without so much head knowledge. What 
better shall you be for the German, and the I-talian, and 
the piano, and the harpsichord, if you cannot sing the 
songs of Zion ? Ah, when I was young I was as full of 
vanity and folly as — not but I reckon we must be learned, 
but the wisdom from above should be first. When / be- 
gan to walk in the narrow way, I was content to give up 
all that I might gain all. Aye, but those were joyful 
days for the children of Zion." She went on as if think- 
ing aloud : " I remember how the people used to flock 
oyer the rough mountains to hear the Word, and how the 
old church rang again with praises ! it comes back to 
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me sometimes in my dreams, and I see them all as if it 
were yesterday. Did you ever hear tell of Mr. Grinishaw, 
Miss?" 

"No," said Clara. 

" Then, I'll tell you how it was that I left the world 
behind me, and began to lead a new life. Good Parson 
Grimshaw was the vicar of Howarth, where my grand- 
father died when I was but a girl. He lived as like St. 
Peter — no, he was a bit more like St. Paul than St. Peter, 
for he was converted in a very wonderful manner, as I've 
been told. I must not tell such as you all as I've heer'd, 
but for fifteen months he groaned under a spirit of bon- 
dage, and found as he could make no ground against his 
temptations. At last the time of his deliverance came. 
At the house of one of his friends he lays his hand upon 
a book, and opens it. He turns to the title-page— it is 
Dr. Owen on Justification. He borrows the book and 
studies it, and is led into God's method of justifying the 
ungodly ; hath a new heart given unto him, and now, 
behold ! he prayeth. Well, but I was going to tell you 
that I heard this Mr. Grimshaw preach, just six months 
before he went to his home, and I was encouraged to 
come out boldly before them all. It was in the autumn 
of the year 1762. I was very young, and my heart was 
dark, but a voice had come to me, warning me to arise 
and flee from the city of destruction. So, thinks I, if I'm 
to get to heaven, I must go to church, for there were no 
meetings in those parts at that time of day ; but when I 
named it to my grandfather, one Sabbath morning — no, 
Mary, says he, thou shal't have thy bit of dinner first, 
and go to church after ; for it's a weary way across the 
moor, and as the day's fine, happen I may go too. Well, 
we went, both of us together, and Parson Grimshaw 
preached a sermon so full of ghostly counsel and holy 
love, that it might have been God's own angel had come 
down into the old desk. I remember I went home, 
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praying all the way as I went ; for I had made a tow in 
that church, that I would try and keep the right path — 
and so were my eyes opened that the very geese on the 
common, as I passed them, seemed to be wiser than I 
had been!" 

"I'm afraid I've detained you, nurse," interrupted 
Mrs. Smedley, coming in at this moment, with the small 
bottle in her hand, "and I daresay you are always busy." 

" Thank you ; no, ma'am. I shall be in time to call 
on two or three of them sick folk before I'm wanted in 
Stanley Street. Aye, Mrs. Smedley, but a busy life's 
a happy life, let them say what they will. I often think 
of them words of good Mr. Grimshaw's, * I expect my 
stay upon earth to be short, and I must use my endeavours 
to make the most of a short life, and so devote myself to 
God, as not to go fearfully creeping towards heaven at last' " 

" And yet you're not young, nurse?" 

" I've lived to see many changes — but as I tell my 

boy, Master Archy, him as I've nursed, and his sister — 

there's a verse says — 

' Threescore summers, when they're gone, 
Will appear as short as one.' 

Mrs. Faygon often tells me, I should 'nt get about so 
much, but I think-her-on of the parson's words, ' Let me 
labour now, for I shall have rest enough by and by* — but 
I must wish you a good day, for I promised to help her 
with the cutting-out at eleven. Good morning, Miss," 
and the old woman withdrew. 

" One of M. Le Noir's own clique!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Smedley, as the door closed upon Nurse Plymouth. 

Mrs. Smedley, we know, was a clever, plotting woman, 
and knew well how "to compass, by stratagem." She 
had wished to give Clara a distaste for the religious society 
of her native town, and she expected that an ebullition 
of fervid feeling from Nurse Plymouth, with her snatches 
of gossip about Le Noir and the Faygon family, would 
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jar discordantly upon the strings of that nature so sweetly 
tuned to harmony and beauty. But she was foiled, at 
first, by her inability to sympathize with the higher feel- 
ings of our nature. Clara remained pensive and ab- 
stracted — her eyes wandering mechanically oyer the 
report of the Charitable Relief Society which had been 
left on the table. 

" What a weak, silly, old thing the woman is!" said 
Mrs. S medley at length, angling for her daughter's opi- 
nion, " as if religion and duty consisted in running about 
after other people's business, and they are all alike here. 
Mrs. Faygon and — " 

" But she is earnest and truthful, mamma. She feels 
religion to be of more importance than anything else in 
the world — and with all her queer notions and shabby 
dress, she is rational and consistent — she is to be envied, 
compared with us!" and Clara burst into tears. 

" What has come over t)!e girl !" exclaimed her mother, 
whose feelings had hardly throughout life's discipline 
been ruffled beyond the surface. " Fool that I was," 
she went on, talking as in a mental soliloquy, " to waste 
my time and money in taking her to Eithinog, as if I 
had not known that Winfred Egerton had nearly turned 
my own head, clever little thing that I was, and as if 
his image didn't haunt me yet, as he was then, and that 
voice I I hear it at times, even now, like a nightmare, 



or a — 



" Mamma ! " interrupted Clara, she hesitated. 

"What?" said Mrs. Smedley, sharply. 

" Mamma, did he ask you to go with him to that far 
distant home when you were young, and did you refuse ? 
0, how wretched!" and she covered her face with her 
hands. 

" When I was young, child! and pray, how old am I 
now ? sixty or seventy, that you should presume to call 
me old ! A pretty piece of impertinence this ! " 
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" I didn't mean you looked old," faltered Clara. "Mr. 
Egerton says you look younger than Mrs. Egerton — than 
Gertrude," he said. 

" I don't want to know what Mr. Egerton said. Don't 
worry me with your fancies — and as to religious society, 
if that's what you want, you shall have it — you shall go 
to this Dorcas meeting to-morrow, and if it makes you 
unhappy to go to Fairy Green, I'll not throw away my 
money upon your education, not I ! I'll speak to Mrs. 
Faygon about this Huguenot man that's a friend of Nurse 
Plymouth's." 

Never was cunning artifice more plausibly veiled. Mrs. 
Smedley knew well that her daughter would yield to her 
own iron will— she knew that Clara was too good a girl 
to object to any arrangement which might be made with 
respect to her education. But she felt that her care and 
expense might be spared, if her daughter persisted in 
her purpose to renounce that world for whose service she 
had destined her. She saw that Clara had been fascinated 
with the religious circle at Eithinog — her intercourse 
with Winfred Egerton in early life, had furnished her 
with the key to her feelings; and although she was unable 
to penetrate below the surface, she knew enough to lead 
her to change her tactics. Her present manoeuvres were 
intended to exhibit the religious people of Little Tork- 
ington, under an aspect which should be repugnant to the 
refined and sensitive nature of her daughter. 

So, the following evening, Clara and Mrs. Smedley 
walked, side by side, until they reached another suburb 
of the town, and knocked at the door of a house in Stanley 
Street. 

They were ushered into a dark passage, and thence 
into an inner nursery to take off their bonnets and cloaks. 
The door of the room adjoining was then thrown open, and 
Mrs. Smedley entered, followed by her daughter. It 
was a large apartment, crowded with strange faces — the 
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atmosphere overheated and oppressive from the smell ot 
coarse flannel ; the shutters were already closed in, and 
bright lighted candles shone on every side — and there 
was a buzz of feminine voices, and a jingling of scissors, 
and a harsh tearing and rustling of strong calico. 

Clara passed amid the busy sempstresses, like her 
mother's shadow, and sank into her seat without speak- 
ing. Presently a lady with a very pleasant countenance 
brought her a needle and thimble, and some red flannel 
to sew. <*I think my daughter is younger than you are, 
Miss Smedley," she said ; " but perhaps you will sit next 
her. Jessy," speaking across the room, " this is Miss 
Smedley. " 

Clara looked up. A pale, delicate girl was seated 
on the sofa — her slight, childish figure enveloped in a 
warm shawl, and her thin white hands moving to and 
fro over her work — and now a smile flitted over the 
features, giving to the wan face a new and beautiful ex- 
pression, and two gentle, deep eyes were fixed upon Clara. 
Mrs. Smedley interposed. " Clara, my dear, I am sure 
you would like to make the acquaintance of Miss Smith 
— excuse me, but I should like my daughter to exchange 
places with me, and be seated next Miss Smith" — and 
before the lad j> with the pleasant countenance had time 
to reply, she had hurried Clara to the other side. " Miss 
Smith, I am happy to introduce you to my daughter — 
Clara, my dear, Miss Smith, Miss Lucinda Smith, Miss 
Ophelia Smith.' ' 

And who were the Misses Smith? saith the curious 
reader. Suffice it to answer, that they were not members 
of the Charitable Relief Society, and not included in the 
religious circle of Little Torkington. 

In another second Clara found herself ensconced amid 
a ring of showy-looking, over-dressed girls, who might 
have been vying with each other as to which could best 
rival the butterfly or the tulip. There was a simul- 
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taneous smile when sbe joined them, then a titter, then 
Miss Ophelia Smith was seized with a fit of coughing, 
and ohserved that it was very cold. Clara ventured to 
express a different opinion, indeed the room was at the 
moment oppressively warm. At this natural rejoinder, 
Miss Smith tittered again — ; the laugh went round — a 
flat silence followed, only interrupted by an occasional 
whisper. 

Shyness at length gave place to vulgar familiarity and 
vulgar gossip. Clara was told who was married and who 
was dead, and who was likely to be married and who was 
likely to die. Then followed — when does it not follow? — 
censure and detraction. Characters and motives were 
canvassed and condemned ; the privacy of the domestic 
circle was rudely invaded, and conduct tortured and mis- 
construed. 

Clara turned atway repudiating her own impulses. Her 
moral feeling and refined taste revolted at this exhibition 
of true and most vulgar worldliness. " Let us go home," 
she whispered, when she happened to meet her mother's 
eye. 

•'I knew you would be tired of such a party as this. 
The fact is, my dear, there are no ladies of influence or 
of education amongst their set/' and suppressing a little 
laugh, as she congratulated herself upon the success of 
her plot, Mrs. Smedley quietly withdrew, beckoning her 
daughter to follow. 

Had Clara lingered a little longer, and listened to the 
conversation of Mrs. Faygon and her daughter, who had 
now joined the ring of girls at the other side, it may be, 
that she had left that house under the influence of very 
different feelings. Although this Miss Smith and her 
sisters were considerably older than the pale invalid, the 
expression of her grave eyes, even before she uttered 
a syllable, kept them in check, and their conversation 
took insensibly another form — while Mrs. Faygon talked 

h2 
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of her boy's rambles at Aber, and of a certain tour, in 
prospect, among the mountains of North Wales. 

This lady was not unmindful that the young people, 
who had accidentally joined her party on that evening, 
although professors of Christianity, knew little of its true 
nature. She had not been a careless observer of their 
introduction to Clara, and attracted to the young stranger 
by some undefined sympathy, she had only waited for an 
opportunity of seating herself near them, that by her 
presence, if not by her conversation, she might repress 
their idle and vulgar gossip. She had lived many years 
in true communion with the church, and had seen much 
of life — had she not observed that young Christians are 
in more danger from the inconsistencies of those who 
pretend to a higher rule of life, than from association 
with the avowedly irreligious? — had she not seen that an 
early insight into the errors and weaknesses of those 
around them, has often led the little ones of the Saviour's 
flock into a wanton desertion of His sacred institutions ? 
For, alas, for poor human nature, though, like the two 
zealous and mistaken apostles, it may be said of us, " Ye 
know not what spirit ye are of "—our eyes are usually 
wide open to the defects of others, and the instability, the 
unkindness, or above all the worldliness of some member 
of the same holy table has turned aside many, who, had 
they known their own hearts better, would have beheld 
enough to silence and to humble them. 

Clara's very short intercourse with what Mrs. Smedley 
chose to term the religious society of Little Torkington* 
was certainly not calculated to please the fancy of a 
young and romantic girl. If she respected Old Nurse 
Plymouth, she did not understand her ; while the vulgar 
censoriousness of the ladies in their showy dresses had 
fairly disgusted her. We are ashamed to record it, but this 
evening had damped much of her fervour. She was now 
half disposed to listen to her mother's insinuations against 
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earnest Christianity, and she could laugh when she heard 
her say they were all of the same cast and beat except 
"dear Mr. Egerton," — a set of vulgar-minded, underbred 
enthusiasts ! 

Thus the goodness of the morning was already passing 
away like the early dew. 

" Yet you did seem pleased with Mary Plymouth ? " 
said Mrs. Smedley as they walked home; "you appeared 
to like to talk to her ? " 

" 0, mamma, an old woman like that cannot be vulgar! 
as Mr. Egerton said of the people at Plas Lyon, she is 
too simple and unpretending to be vulgar ; she is the 
Faygons' old nurse! 0, mamma, if I could only live 
at Eithinog always ! ' ' 

•'You're a silly girl! Isn't this Frenchman gone to 
fetch Miss Egerton to the Settlement, because her papa 
knows she cannot be finished among the mountains, — 
and, by the by, I spoke to the lady in drab— Mrs. Fay- 
gon, about him, and she says he won't take any addi- 
tional pupils here, at present/' Clara said no more. 
Mrs. Smedley, perceiving the success of her clever plotting 
and managing, and how well it worked, as she sometimes 
said to herself — she was resolved to hurry her plans into 
execution. She accordingly told her daughter that if she 
went to Fairy Green this midsummer, she must be ready 
within two days, and charged her to mend her white 
frocks as speedily as possible, and prepare everything in 
her wardrobe for the inspection of the fashionable eyes 
of Mrs. Courtley. 

During that short interval of hurry and excitement, 
though Clara often reverted with regret to Eithinog, she 
had hardly one lingering wish to remain at Little Tork- 
ington, and be placed under the care of M. Le Noir, or 
of any other learned gentleman, recommended to her by 
the quaint Nurse, Plymouth. And as to her mother, it 
was evident that the influence of Mr. and Mrs. Egerton, 
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instead of allaying ber restless spirit of ambition, had 
unconsciously fanned the flame. "I am worried when I 
think of them/ 1 she would sometimes say to her daughter; 
" they do seem to reproach one so, for being as one is, 
and as one cannot help being in this good-for-nothing 
world. But when you are handsomely settled, Clara, 
you shall set up an Eithinog of your own somewhere, 
and be the lady-bountiful of the neighbourhood." Mrs. 
Smedley' s arrangements were soon completed, and in less 
than a week after her return home, Clara left Little 
Torkington under mamma's escort, for the guardianship 
of Mrs. Courtley, of Fairy Green. Of course the business 
part of the transaction was accomplished with more than 
feminine management and skill. No expense was to be 
spared. Miss Smedley was to learn — ••everything, if 
you please, Mrs. Courtley," said her mother, to the dash- 
ing little woman, who received her and her charge in her 
elegant drawing-room. Mrs. Smedley did not perceive 
that the lady's professional smile, or rather grin of assent, 
was mixed with an expression of sarcasm which she well 
deserved. 

She had heard a description of Mrs. Courtley *s accom- 
plishments and acquirements that would fill a folio volume, 
so it cannot be expected that we should enumerate them 
here. She believed that she danced like Taglioni, and 
sang like the celebrated somebody else — that she could 
travel through Europe without an interpreter, and wrote 
her private journal in sundry dead languages ! In short, 
she had deemed her nothing less than the ideal of all that 
was elegant and fashionable ; and was only too happy 
that she was able to leave her daughter's education en- 
tirely under her exquisite management — and so the in- 
terview terminated. 

Is it not strange that such a woman as Mrs. Smedley, 
should have made no inquiry as to the moral and religious 
training of the child, for whose intellectual advancement 
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she was so anxious ? It may be that it did not so much 
as occur to her during that brief conversation, that the 
being whose temporal improvement she was so wishful to 
secure, had interests beyond the world upon which she 
was entering. It may be that it did not occur to her, 
that, whatever her abstract opinion might be of the 
necessity and importance of religion, she had been acting 
throughout the whole of this transaction as a practical 
unbeliever in its truths, and that her own child saw it all, 
and felt it all, and stood there as a witness against her 
for ever. But are there not many, from whose religious 
character and high profession we should have expected a 
very different course of conduct, who are walking precisely 
in her footsteps, and acting over again this little drama 
in their education of their children, and is it likely that 
any after -expiation can wash out the stain from the 
Christian character which is thus stamped upon the 
memory ? There, must it be written on the child's heart 
for ever, that whatever Christianity has done for others, 
it has left that mother a grovelling and worldly woman. 
That one act of cowardly conformity to the world's notions 
of policy, is enough to obliterate the impression of all the 
catechism that she has learnt during her short life. 
What is religion, if it is not capable of governing the 
conduct? of what avail are its maxims, if they are to be 
thrown off as an uncomfortable yoke with every shadow 
of temptation ? And, ! how quickly does the mind of 
youth reason to its conclusions ! Clara had stood by her 
governess elect, her large downcast eyes giving indication 
of nothing further than the bashful air of a retiring girl 
in the presence of her superior, but the changing and 
vivid images which had been presented before her imagi- 
nation, had lengthened those few minutes passed in Mrs. 
Courtley's drawing-room into a little life. She had been 
tbinking, as she listened to her conversation with her 
mother, that earnest religion was after all a very ugly 
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old-fashioned prejudice, something nearly allied to Mrs. 
Plymouth's shovel-shaped bonnet, and never designed for 
a young lady of superior taste and feeling. The church, 
the Bible lesson-room, the sober parties of pleasant and 
benevolent looking ladies that she had met at Eithinog, 
and who talked of charities, and sermons, and St. Paul, 
and of visiting the sick and dying, were fading from her 
mind like shifting scenes of the camera obscura — and 
now she was looking forward to a life of frivolous pleasure, 
and she beheld the glitter of the bright gas light, and 
gay young girls dancing to the celestial music of their 
own hearts, — and she heard the song of festivity, and 
saw health, and youth, and beauty, crowning themselves 
with "rosebuds before they were withered/ ' and she lis- 
tened entranced to the enchantment of the syren. 

Then again she remembered Eithinog, and her promise 
to Mr. Egerton, and her heart sank within her as those 
tones of persuasion, heightened as they were in their 
effect by the charm of association with all that was 
beautiful in nature, returned to her recollection. The 
wild and barren mountains, or the green undulating val- 
leys — the desolated ruin sleeping beneath the dim moon- 
light, each seemed to have a voice of warning, and re- 
verberated on her memory like the echo of some sweet 
psalm melody. Why did she not lift up her heart to 
Him in whose name she had vowed ? Why did she not 
kneel down in spirit before that Eternal Power who alone 
could guide her frail and erring footsteps in the paths of 
duty and of peace ? Alas ! it is an easy thing to forget 
God. It is an easy thing to desire, and resolve, and 
vow, and to turn aside to sin, anct trifle away the day of 
grace. 

Mrs. Courtley led Clara into the school-room, and intro- 
duced her to Miss Louisa Featherstone, of Little Torking- 
ton, as her companion ; and Louisa, a pale girl of about 
her own age, whose sandy hair and plain inexpressive 
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features contrasted strongly with Clara's early developed 
beauty, came forward with a formal how, and a look 
askance at Mrs. Smedley. 

"Mamma" then took her leave, not forgetting to 
whisper in her daughter's ear, " Remember, this Miss 
Featherstone is niece to Alfred Featherstone, of Ashbury 
Hall ; she may he your stepping-stone to greatness. Be 
alive to your own interest, Clara, and don't offend her 
for the world !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

TUB SEPARATION. 



M 



As for the light of mine eyes, it also is gone from me." 



Winfred Egerton was preparing for a pedestrian excur- 
sion when Mrs. Smedley and her daughter left Eithinog ; 
and scarcely had the sound of the chaise wheels died 
away in the distance before there was another leave-taking 
at that garden gate beneath the fir-trees. 

" You will write to me every day ?" said Gertrude. 

" Scarcely ; you must not be anxious about letters. 
There is no post from among the mountains." 

" But you'll write as often as you can, and tell me all 
about Aber, and your wild rambles, and bring me back 
as many mosses as you can collect." 

"And myself?" 

" Of course," with a shy smile, •' and our brother." 

" Ah, I like to hear you say our brother ! How I wish 
I could take you along with me ; and you too, my pretty 
mountain bird," he added, placing his hand upon the 
smooth head of his daughter ; " but we mustn't make 
a boy of you." 

" Aha ! couldn't I scramble up the mountains better 
than either you or uncle Harry, and wouldn't I like to 
see the sun rising — rising — rising over the blue sea ?' ' 
and she folded her hands as if in thought. 

" When shall I see you again, my own little Mar- 
garet ?" said Mr. Egerton ; " you'll be at school at S 

when I return." 

" When cold winter comes, and the snow lies thick 
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upon our mountains. 0, how dreary things will look 
when I return !" 

• c No, not dreary, my child; God made the winter as well 
as the summer. Are not all his works full of beauty ?" 

" I know that," she said, in a low voice. 

"What is that you know, Margaret?" the light of 
genius flashing in his eyes. " Kiss me again," he said, 
bending over her. " Now, good bye, good bye ; where 
is uncle Godfrey ? my love to him ;" and with a wave of 
the hand, Winfred passed on through the winding lane, 
and was out of sight. 

Gertrude returned to her boudoir; her pretty work- 
basket, lined with blue silk, lay on the table filled with 
bits of lace and soft muslin, tiny babies' caps and sleeves. 
She was very busy, and never once looked up till she 
heard a familiar whisper. 

" Gertrude !" 

" Winfred ! you here again. Why did you come 
back?" and she laughed. 

" To look at you once more ! Gertrude, tell me the 
truth, must I leave you ? Do you wish me to go ?" 

She cast down her eyes, with an expression subdued and 
chastened with that modest retiring look which added so 
much to her attractions. " Go, Winfred ; I feel better 
to-day than I have done for some weeks ; and as Godfrey 
is with me, you may leave home without anxiety. You 
will not be absent long ?" 

" I shall hope to return in a few days; good bye!" 
and again he turned away, scattering a bouquet of 
flowers, which he held in his hand, on the table. 

Gertrude rose and collected them; there was the 
geranium in clusters of bright scarlet, with the fragrant 
myrtle. She arranged them in her flower vase, and was 
again dreaming of the caresses of infancy, as she bent 
over her work-basket. 

She was interrupted at length by a visit from Mrs. 
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Jones, who camo with a present for lier god-daughter 
Margaret, and to take leave of her before she went to 
school ; and Mrs. Jones must stay to see the governess, 
and to give* Gertrude her opinion of her. Accordingly 
she laid off her Leghorn bonnet and India shawl, and 
seating herself at the work-table, showed her expertness 
at babies' cap-making, talking, as she plied needle and 
scissors, in her own quaint, quiet manner, with no effort 
to shine and seem agreeable. 

Presently little Margaret ran in. 

" 0, mamma, there's a lady and gentleman ! such a 
funny little man, and he speaks so/' and she attempted 
to imitate the peculiar nasal tones and foreign accent. 

" Hush, Margaret ! it is, it must be M. Le Noir!" and 
at this moment the gentleman and lady were ushered into 
the room. 

He was a little man, with a spare fragile figure ; his 
large shaggy head giving him a dwarfish aspect, but his 
massive brow, small expressive eyes, and strongly knit 
features, had in them an air of interest ; and when he 
spoke, though his voice was thin and inharmonious, and 
his English usually defective, there was something in his 
manner which invariably enforced attention. " I did 
hope to have seen Mr. Egerton," he said, looking round 
the room, after the usual ceremonies had passed, " to 
have had some further advice with him ; and as I must 
needs come down so near Eithinog to take charge of one 
of my pupils, I have done myself the pleasure of accom- 
panying Madame Le Noir." 

Gertrude explained that her husband had gone to 
Holyhead to meet his brother, and introduced little 
Margaret to Madame Le Noir as her future pupil. 

"Now, Petite," said the Frenchman, glancing down 
at the shy girl, "you would like to run away and play 
with your birds, or your flowers, or whatever it was you 
were not doing when we saw you as we entered, and I 
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will talk to mamma." Margaret threw an arch, puzzled 
look at Gertrude, and withdrew. Then grimacing, and 
taking a pinch of snuff, M. Le Noir turned to Mrs. Eger- 
ton. "And so, what is this little thing to learn?" 

Gertrude thought that Mr. Egerton had fully expressed 
his wishes in his letters. 

" Mr. Egerton's letters expressed much, very much ; 
hut I am afraid that Mr. Egerton expects more than we 
can do;" and M. Le Noir shrugged his shoulders, and 
took an additional pinch of snuff. 

" I don't think I understand you," said Gertrude ; "'I 
am sure we don't wish our child to be over-educated. 
We are only anxious that her character should be formed 
to habits of reflection and — religious feeling," she added, 
after a moment's hesitation. 

Le Noir interrupted her. " Aha ! it's there ! You 
do burden me with your responsibilities ; you do set me 
a hard task ; you do expect me to be soul, heart, and divi- 
nity to these young ones, as if, by an effort of my own 
will, I could breathe life into an imnge of clay. Bah ! 
what can education do without the discipline of life — the 
education which the great God sends? Ah, madame! 
we unlearn in a single hour from Him sometimes all that 
it has cost us many years to learn*" 

" But," said Gertrude, laughing and looking grave by 
turns, " it is right to use every effort." 

" Certainly, yes ; we will act as if we could do every- 
thing, but meanwhile we would know that we can do 
nothing. I have had two young people under my care — 
two charming children — the two Faygons of Little Tor- 
kington, and I have done for the one the same as the 
other; but the boy is — ah!" and without expressing 
what, the tutor contented himself with shaking his shaggy 
head and lowering his voice. 

•' And what is the girl ?" said Mrs. Egerton. 

His face brightened. " Aha ! the sickly, puny thing 
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with the mind so active as a little bird in a net — she is 
heavenly — she is devoted — she is a child of genius and a 
Christian — and she promises to be something more than 
the creature of impulse and affection made up of your 
morbid yearnings after the beautiful and poetic aspira- 
tions. If she lives, she will be — but, alas ! raadame, the 
great God often sees it wise to take to Himself these 
angels of our love/' 

" Is that the pupil you have taken into the country 
to-day ?" asked Gertrude. 

'• That is her brother; we did leave him at — where is 
it, Marie? — Aber, yes, Aber. I think that Mrs. Faygon 
and Jessy will likely join him the day after to-morrow. 
Young Faygon is clever, very clever ; but he is wild, and 
impetuous, and daring. I much fear for him/' And 
again the tutor's face was clouded, and he shook his 
head. 

" I trust my Margaret's is not the temperament of 
genius/' said Mrs. Egerton. "Enthusiasm is a dan- 
gerous element of character." 

" And why, madam e ? I do hope you will not be afraid 
that we should spoil your child's domestic character by 
cultivating a taste for the pleasures of the imagination. 
It is said that all men are naturally poets ; believe me, 
all women are. There is a degree of — what shall I call 
it ? — mental barrenness, sterility, about the nature of the 
woman who has never felt and appreciated good poetry." 

"lam not afraid of real feeling, but of morbid sus- 
ceptibility," said Gertrude. " Girls whose physical and 
mental constitution predisposes them to an excess of 
sensibility should be cautioned against the influence of a 
fervid imagination, and be taught to regulate their own, 
conduct by principle rather than by impulse. My own 
girl, young as she is, is perhaps already too sensible of 
the fascinations of poetry. I think the luxuriance of her 
imagination will need to be checked. I should not like 
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her ardour to become enthusiasm, or her sensibility to 
degenerate into silly romance/' 

" No, no, no romance, no morbid susceptibility ; but 
enthusiasm, indeed, madame," and he shrugged his 
shoulders and grinned as he said, in a low tone of yoice : 
" enthusiasm, ardour, energy, whether in the pursuit of 
religion or science, enthusiasm is the soul's health ; and 
poetry — the Bible itself is full of poetry ; and music — 
aha ! the devil hates good music, as the great man used 
to say ; besides it is not difficult to point out the use of 
music as a mental exercise, to say nothing of its sweet- 
ness and adaptation to our sympathies in this world of 
sorrow. Madame, as to the teaching of religion, I don't 
quite know what it means. My plan is, to pray, and 
watch, and trust in the great God ; to set a good example 
in my house ; and, assuming the truth of Christianity, 
to endeavour to inculcate obedience to its requirements, 
and to fix the principles upon the one solid foundation of 
eternal truth. I do steer clear of controversy for the 
present. ' My pupils are instructed in biblical history ; 
and as they hear of those things, the depth of which 
your good Jeremy Taylor does say somewhere ' our 
understanding cannot fathom nor search out,' they are 
taught the beauty of submission. We try to do good to 
others as our short life wears away, and our children 
learn to do the same ; and so we go on, the great God 
helping us; and sometime one and sometime another 
has left our home for the dark world, with their lamps 
burning and oil in their vessels." 

Dinner was announced before he had finished the 
sentence. The ladies repaired to the dining-room, but 
Le Noir insisted on strolling out among the mountains. 
" We have not much time," he said, turning to Mrs. 
Egerton, and then to his wife, " for 1 have ordered the 
chaise to be at the door at half-past four, and I should 
not like to return to the Settlement until I have seen 

i2 
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these grand works of nature. I will be with you again 
in about an hour, Marie." 

He left them, and to Gertrude that hour quickly flitted 
by, and after dinner and a delicious cup of coffee, little 
Margaret came down dressed in her blue riding coat and 
large straw hat, and looking shyly, but not sorrowfully, 
at Madame Le Noir, encircled first mamma and then 
god-mamma in her arms — vanished into the kitchen to 
kiss the nurse and shake hands with the cook, and pat 
the dog and cat, and then another " good-bye, mamma," 
and she was in the chaise with the strange lady and gen- 
tleman, Le Noir haviug again joined them. 

Away they rolled, and mamma waved her white hand- 
kerchief, and so did Mrs. Davis Jones ; and Margaret 
cried a little as she looked back for the last time on 
those dark fir-trees; but her companions had so many 
questions to ask her about the vale, and the lake, and 
the height of the mountains, and so much to tell her 

about her new home at S , and M. Le Noir talked 

such funny broken English, that she easily forgot her 
childish troubles, and was looking forward with high 
anticipations to the end of her journey. 

Gertrude returned to the house with her friend, and 
they spent the evening together. The next day her 
brother came to dine with her, and the day following she 
received a sweet girlish note from her own Margaret, 
who was safely arrived at S , and very happy already, 
and she begged her love to papa, and Uncle Godfrey, 
and Uncle Henry, and promised to get very wise and 
clever before Christmas. Gertrude's heart throbbed 
with pleasure as she read and re-read this childish 
epistle, and then laid it aside to show it to Mrs. Jones 
and Miss Owen, and to Winfred on his return. 

But Winfred, he had forgotten his promise and her 
request. He had not once written to her since he left 
home ; the third day came, and the fourth, and at length 
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the fifth, and still he had not written. Gertrude was 
puzzled and surprised, although not uneasj. She talked 
to her brother about it, and asked if there had been any 
delay in the delivery of letters, for that was not an unusual 
event in the neighbourhood of Eithinog, and Godfrey said 
he would inquire. 

The sixth day came, and towards evening Gertrude 
descried the postman hurrying along the foot-path across 
the fields in front of the house. He had a letter for her. 
" Was it from Winfred ?" asked her brother, who was 
smoking a cigar in the garden beside her. " No, it was 
only a note from Mrs. Smedley about the words of a 
Scotch song she wanted for Clara." Gertrude felt anxious 
and depressed; still she restrained her feelings. She did 
not like to victimize her brother by the indulgence of her 
misgivings. She did not venture to express her fears even 
to her own heart. 

When night came she retired earlier than usual, and 
long lay restless and disturbed upon her bed. Sleep came 
at last, and with it strange and troubled dreams. She 
thought she was at her house at St Petersburg preparing 
for a long journey. She was hurried and fatigued, and an 
undefinable feeling of sadness lay at her heart. Strange 
faces were busied around her, and shadowy forms flitted 
to and fro in her apartment, and disappeared before the 
fancy's vision. 

Then she was standing alone on the wild common of 
their own Welsh coast, watching the sparkling ripple of 
the calm sea, as it lay stretched far and wide into the 
distance, and the flocks of sea-birds, spreading their white 
wings, as they skimmed over its surface. It was a sum- 
mer's evening; the blue sky was fast fading into the haze 
of twilight; the last rays of the setting sun rested, like a 
long island of deep rose-colour, floating between earth and 
heaven, and the large full moon had shown herself above 
the horizon. 
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As she gazed, a small dark cloud rose, like a distant 
speck, in the vast expanse. She saw it moving towards 
her. The heavens grew darker, and thick masses of 
heavy black clouds gathered on every side. A strong 
wind came sweeping over the common, followed by the 
bleak bail-storm. Deep peals of thunder shook the sur- 
rounding mountains, and echoed in distant rumbles, and 
blue forked lightning flared in the darkness, as the sea 
dashed its white waves against the beach. Icy numb- 
ness seized her, as a sudden swell of the waters bore her 
away from the shore, and she was drifted out by the 
power of the storm, and floated on and on until she sank 
exhausted amid the cold sand and sea-weed, and the 
gurgling waters closed over her head. Then she seemed 
to sleep sweetly as one of the blessed ones; and her infant 
unborn, but not unloved, lay in her arms; and that baby 
that, breathing new-born life, was hanging over her like 
a vision of beauty, a spirit caught from heaven, an airy 
angel form, too pure and bright for earth ! — it was hover- 
ing round her, breathing tones of strange unearthly har- 
mony, and her own heart throbbed with new emotion at 
the sound. 

Again, she was standing in the interior of some cold 
damp church, she knew not where ; it might be in her 
native town — in the old time-worn parish church, where 
she had so often been carried by her nurse in her infancy. 
All was empty and desolate — the fretted Gothic arches 
bent over the graves of many generations, and the pale 
shadows of declining evening hardly struggled through 
the small panes of the long and curiously-stained win- 
dows. Stately and antique effigies were around her, and 
stone knights, clad in armorial bearings, were lying in 
their carved nooks; but she was kneeling in silence 
before a recently-finished monument. It was the tomb 
of her husband. His cold chiselled figure lay reposing 
on the pure white marble — his hands crossed upon his 
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breast — his head resting on its stony pillow, the heavy 
eye-lids drooping over those beautiful dreamy eyes, and 
the lips compressed — the stamp of that long, long deep 
sleep resting upon the effigy. She had a garland of 
myrtles in her hand, and was passing noiselessly along 
the dark aisle, that she might hang it over his grave. 
Hash ! how softly she must tread lest she should awaken 
the sleeper — lest she should break the repose of that 
heavenly trance ! Again, she was leaning over the 
marble image. She was reading there, in simple Roman 
characters, her own name and his ; silent and forgotten 
they seemed amid the relics of the things that were — 
they were buried among the tombs in the darkness of 
the past ; only that mysterious sympathy which had 
united them in life associated them still in unbroken 
union of soul. 

While she lingered, it seemed as if the scene again 
changed. Light from above shot like a falling star upon 
the tomb— the vaulted roof — the Gothic arches— cornice 
and gallery, and every hidden monument, flamed beneath 
its influence. The dream-like spell of silence was broken ! 
The sleeping image rose up from its bed of death, and 
heaved with the breath of life, the colourless marble was 
instinct with feeling and intelligence. Seraph bands 
smiled around, and anthems of heavenly music blended 
with their greetings — and again Gertrude beheld those 
truthful eyes bent upon her with that calm deep expres- 
sion which had rivetted her interest in her girlhood. Win- 
fred was at her side ; his low voice was pouring forth 
words that sank into her inmost soul — and again that 
fairy vision of a beautiful infant floated around them, with 
its cherub smile, and heavenly melody of song. 

Gertrude was awakened by the clattering of horses' 
hoofs on the gravel- walk before the door. It was God- 
frey, who had rode up to breakfast with her in her hus- 
band's absence. It was late — it must be very late, she 
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thought, as she drew aside the window curtain, and ob- 
served that the sun had risen so far above the horizon. 
She hastened to meet her brother, and only thought, as 
she brushed awaj the tear that hung yet upon her eye- 
lashes, of her strange and vivid dream. 

" Good-morning, Godfrey dear!" "Good-morning, 
sister Gertrude!" was their common salutation when 
they met at the breakfast-table. " You look pale, Ger- 
trude," added her brother, as she extended her hand to 
him, following her with his eye as she swept past in her 
light wrapping dress* her hair nicely arranged beneath 
a plain lace cap. 

Breakfast awaited them in that style of simple ele- 
gance which characterized all the arrangements of Mrs. 
Egerton's household. A small table, with its snowy white 
cloth, was placed by the open window, the pretty china, 
and the warm silver coffee-pot glittered in the sun. 

" You've not heard anything of Mr. Egerton, eh, Ger- 
trude?" asked Godfrey, looking up from his bread and 
butter. 

•* No, and I had such a strange dream last night!" 
Her brother's unconcerned look checked her. " What 
then ?" he said. " ' Dreams are fables, and fables are 
lies/ as old Bluebeard used to read, when I was a boy ; 
but does Mr. Egerton make it a point to give no account 
of himself when he leaves home V 

She would have answered, but at this moment a 
shadow, thrown over the breakfast table from without, 
caused her to raise her head. She started, uttering a 
faint cry, and buried her face in her hands. 

Godfrey's head had been averted — he rose from his 
easy-chair, quietly rung the bell, looked round the room, 
muttering to himself that he did not understand it. 

His sister had quickly resumed her composure. " It's 
very foolish, but I couldn't help it," she said ; " he put 
his head in at the window on purpose to startle me!" 
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" Who ? — Mr. Egerton ? what do you mean ?" 

" No, not Winfred — it was our brother Harry, and he 
looked so wild and pale, and haggard ! — and where is 
he ?'* she exclaimed with an expression of alarm. 

" Pooh ! there was nothing." 

" Let me run and see !" said Gertrude, with a sort of 
nervous laugh, and she glided by him, and passed into 
the garden. 

Godfrey growled something that sounded rather un- 
complimentary to his sister and her sex, and deliberately 
finished his breakfast. 

In about half an hour spent in useless search for the 
apparition, Gertrude returned exhausted to the sofa. 

" How are you now V asked her brother. 

"lam well, only a little overheated, " was the answer. 

" Quite euough ; I hope you are satisfied with playing 
at bo-peep, and hide-and-seek with Mr. Henry Eger- 
ton, or with his wraitb, I don't know which it was, and 
will allow that you were mistaken ? ' ' 

She looked him full in the face, but made no reply. 

" Well I I suppose I ought to have known by this 
time that a woman never is in the wrong. I beg par- 
don, Gertrude, but I'm not much accustomed to such 
theatrical displays. I hate a womanly scene, it makes mo 
quite nervous." 

" Godfrey," said his sister. 

But Godfrey stalked off into the adjoining room. It 
might be that with instinctive horror he anticipated 
another theatrical display, and was resolved to spare his 
nerves ; or it might be that he could see nothing un- 
usual in the light of affection streaming from his sister's 
eyes, nor hear more than her accustomed fondness in 
that voice, as she pronounced his name, and that he only 
left her to write some letters of business. 

Godfrey had a hard, dry, dull nature. He was, in the 
most extensive sense of the word, a lonely man; for, 
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singularly independent of human sympathy, he dwelt with 
complacency in the perpetual solitude of his own soul. 
He liked his sister — he liked her better than any one 
on earth, save one, and that one was Godfrey Wors- 
ley. Gertrude's tenderness had not been without its 
influence upon him. It had softened in some sort the 
cold reserve and haughty indifference, that seemed to 
rest between him and every other human being but her- 
self. But yet he did not know ber — he did not under- 
stand her. Though they had passed their early youth 
and childhood under the same roof, Gertrude's sensitive 
loving heart was an enigma to her brother, and they were 
as strangers. 

Gertrude remained for some time in a quiet, but ab- 
stracted and painful state of feeling; then, quickly re- 
collecting herself, she turned to that unfailing resource 
of a woman when she is in any little trouble or perplexity 
— the work-basket. She began to sew ; and while her 
fingers were busy, and her eyes were fixed intently upon 
some pretty pattern in India-muslin for a baby's frock 
or cap, she tried to forget the unaccountable appearance 
of Henry Egerton at the window, and that strange pre- 
sentiment of coming evil which had taken possession of 
her mind. Presently her brother Godfrey again opened 
the door of the breakfast-room, and stalking forward with 
his meerschaum in his mouth, amid a volume of tobacco- 
smoke, said solemnly, " Gertrude, you'd better write to 
Mr. Egerton by this post." 

'•But I don't know his address." 

" Address, the Arms Hotel, or the Post-office, 

Beaumaris. He was to have been at Beaumaris on Thurs- 
day. He has been away all this week, and never written 
a line. This is very odd. I thought I had heard you 
say he wrote about every day when he was from home?" 

Gertrude rose up without making any reply, and un- 
locked her desk. Her hand trembled as she wrote : — 
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" I am so foolish, dear Winfred, as to make myself 
very miserable about you and Henry. It seems to me 
as if some coming misfortune bad thrown its shadow 
upon me ; but I will not give way to these feelings, only 
write to me directly. Godfrey is with me, and I heard 
from dear little Margaret yesterday. w 

" There, that'll do," said Godfrey, looking over her as 
she wrote, a privilege he had been always allowed. He 
could not fail to have observed that the pretty, delicate 
handwriting, usually so neat and accurate, was scarcely 
legible from the faltering of her hand. 

"I will direct the letter myself," he said, hastily 
taking it from her, " and carry it to the post, too." 

" And I will go with you, dear Godfrey ; the morning 
air will revive me a little, and then I must be very busy 
until dinner-time, finishing these pretty things In my 
work-basket/' 

And so the day passed, but no message arrived from 
Mr. Egerton or his brother* 

The following morning a farmer rode up to the house 
on his Welsh pony, his leathern boots bespattered with 
mud. He desired to see Mr. Worsley, and said he 
had brought a note from the landlord of the inn near 
Beaumaris. Godfrey, as it happened, was at Eithinog 
with his sister. He came to the door, and having 
desired a servant to bid the man sit down and take some 
refreshment, walked into the dining-room to Gertrude, 
and read — 

«« Sir, — A relation of yours, as I am told, by name 
Mr. Henry Egerton, lies at my house in a dangerous 
state from an attack of concussion of the brain. It is 
desirable that his friends should attend to him directly. — 
Yours respectfully, John Evan Evans, 

Arms Hotel/' 

He threw the note to Gertrude. She glanced at it 
for an instant, and became pale as marble. She did not 
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faint or fall back, but quietly folded her hands on her 
breast, the image of mute, unmurmuring sorrow; and 
her voice did not break or falter— it was only more 
sweetly calm and low — as she said, " It is not Henry, it 
is Winfred. He is dead; no, not dead, he has fallen 
asleep, and I may not hang oyer his pillow and smooth 
the bed of sickness, or encircle his head with my arms, 
or catch the last accents of his voice. 

" Gertrude, this is madness/' exclaimed her brother. 
He looked up, and met that quiet gaze of the glazed eye, 
and even he could read in its mute expression the sick- 
ness of her heart. " Compose yourself, dear Gertrude/' 
he said; "this accounts for Mr. Egerton's seeming 
neglect. He is occupied necessarily in his brother's 
sick-room. It is poor Mr. Henry Egerton who is so ill* 
Read the note again, Gertrude ; don't be foolish, don't 
be weak." 

She had sunk upon the sofa, and he hung oyer her 
with expressions of kindness, attempting to soothe her 
feelings with the repeated assurance that Winfred was 
well and would be with her in a few days. 

She smiled faintly at last as she said, " Where is the 
person who brought you the note?" 

" He is gone — I sent him back," replied her brother. 
" Will you go with me to Beaumaris?" he added, anxious 
to arouse her attention. " Gould you undertake the jour- 
ney?" ^ 

" It is of no use; no, Godfrey, I shall go to him, but 
not yet. Will you/' and she made an effort to recover 
her usual fortitude, " be so good as to write to Lizzie, 
and tell her that Henry is dangerously ill ; no, don't tell 
her that ; say that I should like her to come to me at 
Eithinog directly." 

Godfrey turned away his head. "And, Gertrude, 
what shall I do?" he said; "I cannot leave you alone 
here." 
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' " Leave me ! 0, yes, leave Die. Nurse will take care 
of me. Do go as quickly as possible, and let me hear 
the particulars. I know, 1 know that all will be well, 
but I cannot feel it yet." 

44 Then farewell, dear sister Gertrude ; I will go to my 
rooms and get ready directly, and you shall hear from 
uie this evening, if possible. Farewell/' 

He left her, and Gertrude was alone. As the door 
closed upon her brother, she was bending in spirit before 
that Being whose throne is established in mercy and judg- 
ment, though it is often encircled with thick darkness. 

The flowers which Winfred had given her the morning 
he had left home were blooming still in the vase on the 
table beside her. She looked at them for a moment, and 
refreshing tears came to her relief. "Death cannot 
separate us," she said aloud. " Our love is as immortal 
as our own souls, and we shall meet again and be re- 
united in God." She clasped her hands ; her eye bright- 
ened as promises, holy heavenly promises, recurred to 
her mind. It seemed as if ministering angels were pre- 
sent, mingling their many kindly voices with the sorrowful 
complaints of her own heart. She was at rest — she was 
comforted. The rainbow of hope was visible above the 
storm ; and, strong in those inward consolations whicii 
were poured into her soul, she rose up, resolving to join 
her brother in his journey to Beaumaris, and prepared 
to leave home immediately. 



CHAPTER TIL 

THE BOT SCEPTIC. THE CHILDREN PILGRIMS. 



"With that tbe keeper of the}g*t€ did marvel, saying, 'What I ii hi now 
become a pilgrim, who but a while ago abhorred that life ? ' Then he bowed 
hii head, and said 'Tea.' * 



On the margin of a shallow limpid stream, which runt 
rapidly through a mountain gorge, amid the wild glens 
of Aber, two children were gathering heath and fern, as 
they idled away their afternoon in the sunshine. 

The elder of them, a hoy seemingly of about sixteen 
years of age, had, however, little of the expression of 
childhood in his daring, dark eyes, and handsome, strongly 
marked features. Tall, slightly formed, with the hue of 
girlish paleness on his face, there was yet something iu 
his contracted brow, and restless and eyer-varying ex- 
pression, which indicated early-developed force of charac- 
ter, not less than a heart already stirred with strong con- 
flicting passions. He had seated himself upon the roots 
of an old tree, and as he talked earnestly to his sister, 
had often raised his eyes from the scattered patchea of 
wildlings, to the distant line of blue peaked mountains, as 
if the gladness of that summer's day had inspired him 
with some new emotion. 

The girl had thrown herself upon the grass — her head 
raised upon her hands, her bonnet loosely tied, and her 
large heavy eyes looking larger from the attenuated 
form of her pale face. She was not a pretty child, for 
sickness and pain had given an air of wise though tful- 
11 ess, and premature development to her expression which 
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ill accorded with her youthful form and features — and, 
at that moment, she looked, with her quiet demure face 
and dress, which instead of being made & V enfant, was 
buttoned closely round her neck, and hanging to her feet 
for warmth and comfort, like a little mm worn out with 
penances and fastings, rather than a girl in the dawn of 
early youth. 

While they talked, two tourists, with satchels, and 
heavy walking-sticks in their hands, emerged from a 
pathway among the mountains, and advanced leisurely 
towards them — passing on in the direction of the opposite 
valley. Suddenly one of them turned round, and step- 
ping forward a few paces from his companion, gazed 
steadily for a few seconds at the boy and bis sister, as he 
said : " Can you tell me if we can follow this track across 
the mountains?" 

The boy raised his head, and looked full into the 
eyes that were fixed on his. "There is no road," he 
answered, " only a rough sheep-track — the way is alto- 
gether inaccessible to townspeople, and strangers among 
the mountains." 

" We are not strangers among the mountains, " said the 
tourist, looking merrily at his companion, who had just 
joined him. " We have long been used to haunt these 
deep glens and stony heights." 

•'But, sir," urged the boy, as he was hurrying on, 
"they say it is very hazardous to venture across the 
mountains in that direction without a guide. There are 
tremeudous precipices and declivities — and sometimes 
travellers have been known to miss their footing, or to 
lose the right track and wander whole nights — if they 
are not lost for ever among the hills !" 

•• There'll be a magnificent view from that ledge of 
rocks in the distance, I should say. Is there any risk 
in the attempt to reach it ?" said the younger tourist, 
'•any danger?" 

k2 
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" Danger here, and with me ! 0, dear no ; come on." 
The boy glanced impatiently at the strangers—then 
summoning courage, he said in a low voice, " If you are 
resolved to pursue the track, perhaps you will allow me 
to go with you. I should much like to follow you." 

" The lad has more spirit than I gave him credit for; 
be wants to go with us, after all," said the younger 
tourist, laughing. " Come along, my boy, come along — 
what is your name, eh ?" " Archibald." " Archy, aye, 
that'll do. I had a fine fellow on board my ship of that 
name — was washed away from the helm in that wild 
storm of the 15th ! " 

The boy looked up with a bright smile, then bounded 
down the hill to speak to the girl he had left. " Is that 
your sister ? Would 'nt she like to go with us, Archy ? " 
said the same gentleman, when he had rejoined them. 

" Would she ? yes, dearly, but she is only a girl, 
and a very weakly feeble girl ! " 

" We cannot do with girls. There are some very dif- 
ficult ascents in passing the brow of the cliff. Mind you 
keep close to us, and do not turn from the right tract," 
said the elder tourist, and then, taking the arm of his 
companion, and leaving the boy to follow, they went on 
by the banks of a foaming stream, which rolled its way 
through a mighty chasm of high jagged rocks or bleak 
mountains. 

It was a wild, majestic scene. Sometimes they seemed 
to be hemmed in by overhanging cliffs and tall unsealeable 
hills, and were obliged to force their way over broken 
masses of rock, or to wade through the tumbling moun- 
tain stream. Then the Btreara deepened, and holding 
by the bare trees or stunted yews, they clambered over 
loose stones and broom to a precipitous part of the bank. 
The two tourists were usually in advance of the youth — 
but although his feet were unpractised to those wild paths, 
he pressed manfully behind them, often turning back to 
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gaze down on the deep abyss — his soul awed by the pro- 
digious height they had gained. They had nearly reached 
the distant ledge of rocks, when, seized with a sudden im- 
pulse, the youth stepped from the track of his companions, 
and incautiously attempted to gain a projecting piece of 
stone, where, hanging over the yawning precipice, he was 
able to survey the vast amphitheatre of mountains, and to 
gaze down upon the gloomy abyss intersected with that 
foaming rivulet, which now looked as a tiny silver thread, 
far, far below. Such a prospect was only too certain to 
inspire him with that painful feeling of terror and intoxi- 
cation, which has been known to have drawn its victims 
into the dreaded vortex. He gazed — his eyes were 
rivetted to the dark chasm — but as he gazed his head 
swam and reeled — he felt faint — his hand trembled and 
a cold shudder passed through his frame; but vainly proud, 
he uttered no cry, and made no attempt to arouse the 
attention of the tourists, who were now considerably in 
advance of him. He had tried to close his eyes — but 
again he opened them, and again he felt the earth moving 
from beneath his feet, and that enormous depth, in all 
its dreary solitude, and eternal shadow, seemed rising to 
meet him ! He tried to shake off the delusion— he took 
another step, but his brain was in a whirl, and the rolling 
of a loose stone against which he had set his foot, made 
him shiver with agitation as it fell rumbling into the 
hollow cavern. Another second, and he could hold no 
longer by the dried roots and stunted shrubs — his grasp 
relaxed — he fell forward — his head hanging down over 
the abyss, and only the withered branch of some moun- 
tain tree, which had become entangled with his dress, 
saved him from immediate and certain death. Clinging 
fast to the firm rock he now screamed loudly to his 
companions : — 

"1 am falling! — I am going — will nobody help me!" 
Instantly the elder tourist turned round, and throwing 



1 
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himself flat upon the rock, he attempted to reach the 
point where he hung. 

"It is impossible! — You can't do it! — I tell you, you 
can't do it!" exclaimed his companion; "Winfred, would 
you risk your life! — For Gertrude's sake and your 
child's! " — and then he stood, breathless, as the undaunted 
adventurer, springing from rock to rock, or crawling on 
the brink of precipitous eminences, succeeded, at much 
personal risk, in drawing the boy from his situation of 
peril. 

The youth sank down exhausted, as he withdrew his 
support. " What would she hare said," he faltered, in a 
low tone, "my sister! " and he burst into tears. 

"How did it happen ? — What were you doing ? " said 
the elder tourist, leaning over him. 

For some minutes he could make no reply. His pale 
face became still paler, and his lips quivered with excite- 
ment, but he quickly mastered himself. " 0, it was my 
own fault — my own awkwardness ! I wonder I was so 
much afraid— it was nothing ! " and he tried to laugh. 

"Your life nothing!" said his companion, looking at 
him gravely, almost sternly. 

The boy's eye sank, and the deep crimson mantled in 
his face, as he said, with passionate fervour, "I have 
much to thank you for, sir, 1 can never repay you." 
" No obligation," my boy. It was my duty to protect you, 
as you had trusted yourself with me — that I succeeded 
is attributable to a higher power than either yours or 
mine. You had better take my arm, and we will return. 
Have you not sometimes felt this evening, that the pre- 
sence of that unseen guardian of His children broods over 
these vast solitudes of His creation, and, isolated as we 
are at this moment from the busy world of men, His 
power, who laid the foundation of the everlasting hills; 
and *set the compass upon the face of the depths/ encircles 
us, and His eye watches over us?" 
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The boy looked up. There was the light of genius 
and enthusiasm on his brow, as he listened to that musical 
Toiee — but he made no reply. 

"You are young and adventurous. I daresay you 
think religion is a worn-out priestly garb, only fit for 
parsons and old women ? " said his companion, with a 
smile sad rather than satirical. 

" no, sir, I have no reason to think ill of religion'* 
— he hesitated a moment, and then added, with an air of 
flippant pertness, "You would'ut break the 'carved work' 
of our hearts' temples 'with axes and hammers ? ' Tfme 
is slowly but surely doing its work, and the venerable 
rain must be ploughed up to make room for the improve- 
ments of modern cultivation and taste. Albeit, I have a 
great respect for religion — I have seen its consolatory in- 
fluence in the sick-room — I should like to die a Christian." 

"Then why not live a Christian?" returned his com- 
panion. "Why dedicate your spring of time to hopes 
and feelings unworthy the child of immortality, and 
reserve for God its refuse — that portion of it which man 
would not deign to accept ? " 

" Because, sir," said the youth impatiently, " I can- 
not — I must not be fettered in my morning dreams and 
purposes by the vulgar trammels of a religion bequeathed 
to me by my fathers ! I must be free to penetrate iuto 
the mysteries of this world of light and of beauty without 
a guide ! I must learn for myself to interpret the unin- 
telligible voice of nature ! I must see what lies behiud 
this veil of sense— I must 1 " 

44 Stop, stop," said his companion sternly, " remem- 
ber how the rash and ardent adventurer has been rescued 
this evening from an abyss of certain death." 

Again the boy's face was dyed with crimson. " I am 
ashamed of my childishness," he said ; " 1 ought to have 
known better than to have risked my life for the sake 
of a fine prospect/ But I was not prepared for the con- 
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Re que nee a — my head swam ; I was so giddy, I coukTnt 
have supported myself another moment." 

44 And, my boy, there is such a thing as mental inebria- 
tion. The head has been turned, and become dizzy or 
intoxicated by gaziug from the heights of self-conceit, 
into those deep things of nature, which God in his wis- 
dom has only suffered us to look at, as guided by revela- 
tion" — and the earnest eyes of the tourist were fixed 
upon the youth, as the blood still mantled in his face 
and the veins of his forehead swelled. 

There was a pause, only broken by the hollow foaming 
of the mountain stream. The path was by the brow of 
another stupendous cliff, and the boy was obliged to 
cling fast to the arm of his companion. They continued 
to descend by the rugged side of the inouiitaiu until they 
had again reached the sheep- track, and wore able to 
follow the course of the rivulet. 44 1 know where I am 
now," said the boy; "and I need not give you auy 
further trouble, sir. Many, many thanks — I can never 
repay you, my dear friend, if you will allow me to call 
you so ; but you will always live in my heart, and if I 
can do anything for you on some future day — " 

44 You can do something for me now," said the tourist, 
interrupting him. •* Before we separate, I have a simple 
request to make, and one with respect to which it is 
already in your power to gratify me. Promise me that 
you will read aud study your Bible/' 

Something like a scornful smile played about his lips. 

44 My Bible! I am familiar with every chapter of it. 
I have read it at school and at home, aud heard it read, 
too — but study it does not require. You would'nt have 
me to read my Bible to the exclusion of other books! 
Your principles would act as a dead weight upon all 
healthy exertions in the cause of science, sir ; 1 must 
live for my profession — the world is before me. I am a 
bculptor, and I must secure something monumental of 
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my life's history. I must live, or I can never bear to 
die/' 

The tourist looked at him again with that calm, sad 
smile. There was an energy in his words, and a flash 
of light in those daring, dark eyes, which told that the 
consuming Are of ambition was smouldering already in 
his heart. " You may follow what pursuit you choose, 
you may go where you will/' he said at length ; " only 
take truth— the truth as a guide to your feet, and a lamp 
to your path— only submit to the Divine teaching, and 
hold your own opinions in abeyance to the principles of 
revelation. Religion exacts nothing but what is con- 
formable to human reason/' " Will you shake hands 
with me, sir?" said the youth, in whose enthusiastic 
mind the stranger tourist was beginning to assume an 
undeflnable interest ; and he added, speaking very low, 
" Will you acknowledge me again, when I have accom- 
plished my destiny ? " 

" My dear boy/' said the tourist, detaining him, as he 
grasped his hand; "1 have something to say to you 
before we separate, and you must hear me. Young as 
you are, 1 have learnt from you, it matters not how, 
that although carefully educated in the Christian faith, 
you have begun to doubt ! " 

The youth started, and gazed upon the stranger, as if 
spell- bound. " 1 have never said so, sir. I have not 
told you — I have never dared to open my heart to any 
living creature/' 

•'Beware, beware!" and the tourist fixed his eyes 
upon the youth, as if he would read the secrets of his 
soul. " This want of faith in the real and the eternal 
will poison your life's cup. It is a fearful thing to live 
without God." 

" I cannot help it ; 1 respect religion and religious 
people. Belief is not in my power." The last part of 
the sentence was almost inaudible. 
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" Who told you so ? How did you make the discovery 
that helief is heyond your power?" 

The hoy did not speak. 

" How much severe and earnest study have you de- 
voted to the inquiry? Is not the subject worthy a long 
life of pains, and prayers, and investigation ? There are 
no real objections to the truth of Christianity." 

" You make me ashamed of myself," said the youth, 
reddening, but looking up with a pleasing ingenuousness 
of manner. " I know I am very ignorant and childish 
— I have read and thought little about these things. I 
should not have ventured to tell you that I am rather 
sceptical — you read it, I know not how. I have not 
time to think and read much. The world is before me ; 
and 0, how my soul aspires to fulfil her beautiful des- 
tiny, sir. If we meet again, some years hence, you 
shall have no cause to be ashamed of the boy whose 
life you saved among the mountains of Aber. Some* 
thing tells me that I shall distinguish myself— that I 
shall be great!' 

" How can you be truly great unless your mind is 
actuated by lofty and noble principles?" said the tourist, 
with renewed earnestness of tone and manner. " Love 
of human applause, and desire for human approbation, 
is littleness ; and ambition, unless for the truth's sake, is 
littleness ; and pride is littleness ; and self-confidence is 
littleness, and miserable folly. That man only can be 
truly great whose life is consecrated to an object worthy 
the child of immortality — but farewell, my boy, I am 
keeping you from your sister ;" and resuming the arm 
of his companion, he passed on along the narrow moun- 
tain-path, and was out of sight. 

The youth remained standing by the banks of the 
stream — the last words of the tourist still echoing in his 
heart. That voice, so thrilling in its effect, had pene- 
trated the depths of his soul. He ran to meet his sister, 
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and tears brightened in his eyes, as he clasped the pale 
girl in his arms. 

" Jessie, my own dear Jessie ! welcome me back from 
the dead. That man has saved my life!" 

She did not speak, but a strange flush of deep feeling 
crimsoned her face. 

Her brother told her of his adventures and of his 
dangers, and she murmured an inarticulate prayer for his 
deliverer. 

" You must see him, Jessie. Come along with me to 
the sea-side. I heard them say they were going to take 
a boat!" and seizing her impetuously by the arm, he 
drew her on by the course of the rivulet until they reached 
the shore. 

" There! there!" he exclaimed, eagerly pressing for- 
ward. " They are in that boat. Do you see him ? — the 
one on this side — he is my friend — my deliverer ! Let 
us wander on together, and watch them when they return ; 
and don't talk to me, Jessie. Let me think in silence." 

The tourists had pushed off alone in their little fragile 
bark into the channel. It was just high- water, but so 
calm and still that the rippling waves broke over the 
rough Bhingles with hardly a murmur, and the beautiful 
evening light seemed to dance sportively upon the surface 
of the deep, blue water. The children rambled on until 
the slow gathering of twilight warned them to retrace 
their steps. Night was approaching — the ruddy blush 
of evening was fading, and two or three bright stars 
sparkled on the vault of heaven. As they passed on 
towards the village, they observed a group of fishermen 
and idlers assembled around a little boat which had just 
neared the shore. 

" I wonder what they're doing there? What can they 
be doing there?" said the boy, at length breaking silence. 
He stood still, gazing into the distance — his curiosity 
becoming every moment increasingly intense. " Jessie, 
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dear/' and he turned to his sister, " stay here — will you ? 
— and I'll just run down to the beach and see what is 
the matter. " He did not wait for her reply, but rushed 
impetuously forward. 

/ In a few seconds he returned. " There's been . an 
accident on the water/' he said, speaking hurriedly, and 
with increasing difficulty of respiration. " A boat has 
been run down by that tall yacht! One of them is 
drowned — they can't restore him. Jessie, come with 
me! if it should be my friend, my deliverer !" 

He dashed through the crowd, holding the pale girl 
by the hand, until he reached the boat. "It is!" he 
murmured gently, "it is my friend — he is lying there, 
at the bottom of the boat ! Jessie, don't be frightened, 
come close to him, and look upon his face — it was so 
beautiful in life— come nearer, gently, perhaps he is 
coming to himself!" he started, and suddenly shrunk 
back. " 0, no, no, no, it is all oyer with him ! he is 
dead. Come away, I have never seen it before. Good 
God, and is this death ! Such frightful ravages, so fear- 
fully changed, and only in a few hours!" He covered 
his face with his hands, and turning away, they withdrew 
from the crowd of idlers who had gathered round the 
body of the drowned man, and walked, side by side, in 
silence. 

" Jessie," said the youth at length, "leave me alone 
among the mountains — alone with God." 

She left him, and the young enthusiast sank upon the 
grass, his eye raised to heaven. At once he had been 
penetrated with a sense of his responsibility as an im- 
mortal being, and he longed, with all the fervour of his 
ardent mind, to know the mysterious name of God. 

He prayed — that strange incoherent prayer echoed in 
the hollow ravine. " Eternal Father ! teach me what 
thou art, and where thou art ! I am an orphan and a 
stranger upon earth. I know not from whence I came, 
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and whither I am going. My soul is in the darkness of 
uncertainty. Beautiful spirit of creation, tell me where 
tbou dwellest! Guide me, and 1 will follow thee even 
to the death V 

What Toice was that within him which hade him rise 
and follow through the weary paths of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial with the disciples of the Cross ? What hand 
was that which beckoned him from the burning desert 
sands of earthly ambition to the obscure pastures and 
still waters of Christian hope ? and what was that vision 
to the soul, which, while it humbled the proud spirit in 
the depths of self-renunciation, left him strong to face 
Life and Death in the faith of the Invisible ? 

A youthful pilgrim — leaning upon an olive branch — 
his eye glistening with the prospect of his happy distant 
home — the youth returned from that night of conflict to 
accomplish his high destiny ; and ever, as he travelled 
ou through life's gloomy forest-track, that bright vision 
of Love and the Cross passed before him, guiding his 
steps and animating his hopes. Solitary he might seem 
among his scoffing fellow-students and associates, with 
the seal of reproach upon his forehead, but his calm soul 
dwelt in peace, and he was content to take his lot with 
the poor and ignoble of this world, so that he might 
finish the work committed to him and keep the faith of 
God 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THERE IS LIGHT IN THE HABITATIONS OF ISRAEL. 



" Brother, thou art gone before us, 
And thy saintly soul is flown, 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, 
And sorrow is unknown. 

"Thou'rt sleeping now like Lazarus, 
Upon his father's breast — 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest." 



A few weeks had passed. Again the moon had waned, 
and the calm grandeur of a starlight night looked down 
upon the quiet pastures of Eitbinog. A profound and 
gloomy stillness pervaded the landscape, which was occa- 
sionally interrupted by fitful gusts of hollow wind, or by 
the wild cry of the owls, as they mocked and answered 
each other in the distance. A few dark clouds rested 
over the rugged brow of the mountains — bats swept 
mournfully from among the heavy ivy around the garden 
wall — the solemn firs and larches, in front of the house, 
nodded like hearse-plumes ; and the babbling waterfall 
seemed to swell and sob with gushing sorrow. 

Lights gleamed from the windows of the long dining- 
room, where Gertrude, paler and sadder than when we 
saw her last, reclined upon the sofa, attired in the dull, 
black garb of widowhood. She was not alone, and her 
languid glance often rested upon the lady who was seated 
by her side, attempting, in tones softened by sympathy, 
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to soothe that gentle spirit, which seemed crushed and 
blighted like a flower beneath the snow-storm. 

On the other side was Godfrey Worsley, coldly calm 
and composed, as an undertaker at a funeral. He was 
reading the newspaper, ordering the servants, or ex- 
changing some commonplace word of condolence with 
his sister and her friend. The easy chair was drawn to 
the fire, in which a fine-looking man, with something of 
Winfred Egerton's dreamy expression about the eyes, 
and a face pale from the effects of recent illness, had 
sunk into a languid doze, his head leaning upon the 
cushion. As he slept, he murmured some incoherent 
words, and more than once pronounced a name that 
brought the large, unbidden tear to the cheek of Gertrude. 

" Henry ! " said the lady who sat by her. 

"Where am I?" he exclaimed, starting up. "For- 
give me, Gertrude, forgive me. I thought I was in my 
ship/' He paced the room for some minutes, his pale 
lip quivering under the influence of emotion which seemed 
almost overwhelming. "It is well I'm going to-morrow, 
it's time I left you ! " he said, at length. " I shall bear 
up like a man, when I am out of sight of this grave of 
my past; but this visit, I'd thought so much of it, I 
loved to dream of it when I was tossing on the wide sea, 
and to talk of it among my brave fellows — how I had a 
noble, warm-hearted brother, living iu a lonely cottage, 
amid glens and mountains, who prayed for us, like good 
St. Nicholas, in every storm. And — and to remember, 
that that light of my soul has been quenched in a moment 
beneath a sea as calm as glass ! " He threw himself 
again into his chair, and covered his face with his hands. 

" Henry ! " said Gertrude. 
* He rose up, and bending over her languid face, his 
tears mingled with hers. 

" Henry, I should like to hear the particulars of his 
death once more ; I think I could bear it now." 

L2 
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He looked at her companion ; a glance from her re- 
assured lain, and be said — " We had passed the whole 
day among the mountains, and only a few hours before 
it happened, Winfred had placed himself in imminent 
danger in dragging an adventurous young fellow, whom 
we had taken along with us, from the brink of one of 
your fearful precipices. It was a beautiful evening, and 
being weary with our long scramble, I proposed that we 
should take a boat and move on by the sea-side. It was 
such a beautiful evening, and as we receded from the 
coast, those green fields seemed to dip into the waves; and 
the large sea-birds were floating around us. We were 
both in high spirits. Winfred dreamed, as you know he 
used, about the past, and I was talking merrily of my 
proposed visit to you and Eithinog. Presently a sail 
appeared like a white cloud in the horizon. Where was 
she bound, we wondered, in the same moment; and for 
a while we rested on our oars, and let the sea drift us 
whither she would. I cannot remember what followed, 
but I think Winfred was talking of the analogy of a sea 
voyage and of the voyage of life. Perhaps upwards of 
twenty minutes might have passed when he suddenly 
seized his oar, but instantly let it drop into the water. 
• Henry ! ' I heard him say, and I reached my hand — but 
the shock had separated us, and we passed under the 
vessel in the same moment, and were struggling with 
the waves. 1 was stuuned by the blow, or surely I 
could have saved him in those still blue waters. 1 sank — 
I felt the cold waves penetrating my ears and gurgling 
in my throat. I rose again, and saw anxious faces bend- 
ing over the tall yacht, and I remember I even recog- 
nized the sign of the vessel, and the little white waves 
dashing playfully against it ; there were ropes, there was 
a life-preserver, they were making efforts for his rescue 
as well as miue — he must be saved — all passed before 
my mind in the same instant. Then I again sank. I 
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became exhausted, my memory failed, and I was fairly 
lost until, laid flat in our boat, I opened my eyes, and 
beheld the blue canopy of heaven, and a single bright 
star twinkling alone in the horizon. 'Where is he?' 
I asked, starting to my feet, and looking round. I was 
told that they had carried him already ashore, and that 
means were being used for his restoration — but, some- 
how, my heart failed me. I sprang from the boat as 
we touched the shingles, hardly daring to open my eyes 
till I reached the spot where he lay. He was stretched 
on the green grass, his eyes nearly closed, and his hair 
clotted with sand. He was dead ; but I could'nt believe 
it. Somebody said, 'It is all over with him!' but I 
declared that he lived, and beckoning the little crowd of 
idlers to disperse, I bore him, assisted by a poor labourer, 
to a neighbouring cottage. There, during a long night 
of agonizing suspense, I knelt over the image of my lost 
friend, chafing his cold hands in mine. 0, that night of 
thick darkness ! how shall I describe it ? but it passed 
away, and morning came in its turn. Earth's twilight 
of promise threw its shadow over that lonely hut, but it 
brought no faint ray of hope to me. I gazed once more 
upon the pale features of my brother, but I saw that 
they were fixed in the revolting image of death. I 
raised his hand, but it was stiff and cold. I called loudly 
upon his name, but only the hollow creaking of the room- 
door answered me, or the distant plashing of the waves. 
Then my soul sickened within me ; I rushed from the 
room, and from the hut, and walked on and on, not 
knowing whither I went. A dull, heavy pain, was in 
my head, and I was weary and exhausted, and at length 
sank down upon the heath. The twilight was now fust 
clearing off, but again a single star looked down upon 
me from above. It was the morning-star, the harbinger 
of day ; but I thought the evening shadows were gather- 
ing. I closed my eyes, for something seemed to press 
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heavily against my temples. I heard the ebbing waves 
breaking with their softest, gentlest ripple, against the 
beach. I heard the plaintive song of the sky-lark — then 
my mind became confused — perhaps I fell into a sort 
of doze. When 1 came to myself, it was a bright sum- 
mer's morning; the sun burnt hotly above my head, 
and the birds were singing their blithe, merry songs, in 
every hedge and thicket. Nature was in her most 
enchanting aspect ; but to ray fancy, the beauty of the 
landscape seemed like gorgeous flowers, trained over the 
sepulchre. I felt, for the first time in my life, that 
death is in the world ; and earth appeared like one great 
charnel-house, curiously decorated with the myrtle and 
the cypress tree. I knew that I must see you and tell 
you all that had happened, and, the Bangor coach pass- 
ing me at this moment, I called to the man to stop, and 
took my place. In a few hours I was at your own 
village. I hurried across the fields to Eithinog, but I 
could'nt face you with that tale of death. It was then 
you saw ine at the window ; I turned away, foolishly, 
madly resolving to keep you in ignorance of the truth. 
I returned to Bangor, partly on foot, and reached the 

Arms at Beaumaris the same evening. The landlord 

talked to me, and I gave him your address; but the 
pain in my head was so intense, I could only stretch 
myself on a bed, as I told him, to die. In the delirium 
of my feelings, I wrote to Lizzie, telling her that T was 
dead!*' and he laughed that wild, incoherent laugh — 
how strangely it sounded in the house of mourning ! 
" Gertrude, I cannot tell what I have felt! What must 
you feel! " 

"The world is nothing to me," she said, resuming her 
calm gentle manner. " Life seems but a dream, and 
time swifter than a weaver's shuttle ; still I would not 
say that there is no sweetness mingled with the cup of 
sorrow. We have been united in a bond that extends 
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beyond the limits of time, and I am assured that soon — 
perhaps sooner than I have ventured to expect — we shall 
meet again, and ' see each other's face/ " 

There was a pause. " And must you and Lizzie leave 
me to-morrow ?" Gertrude said at length. 

" Ought I to return with you ?" and Lizzie looked up 
at Captain Egerton. 

" I must sail early next week, and I cannot bear 
another voyage alone. Mr. Worsley will take care of 
his sister — I am so wretched ! " 

" Yes, you must go with him, Lizzie," said Gertrude. 

" Wouldn't you like it if I were to fetch little Mar- 
garet, then, Gertrude ? She must be old enough to be 
a companion for you." 

Gertrude smiled as she remembered her mountain child. 

"No, not yet," she answered; "not until after" — 
she paused. " If I recover, she shall not leave me again, 
and if not" — again she hesitated. "Where is God- 
frey?" 

He had left the room. Like all persons of cold hearts, 
and narrow sympathies, he was embarrassed by the dis- 
play of feeling. 

" If not — if I die, to whom must I iu trust my child ? " 
was the question which faltered on the lips of Gertrude. 
She had as yet but that one living tie to earth ; but in a few 
days — perhaps sooner — life would probably be endeared 
to her by an additional attraction. Winfred had left her 
without making any proper arrangement for the guardian- 
ship of his children. Every presentiment of her heart 
had inclined her to the belief that she should speedily 
follow him ; and, although she was not in the habit of 
yielding to impulses which might prove only the delusions 
of an excited imagination, it was natural that she should 
be anxious that a suitable provision should be made for 
her little Margaret, in the event of her death. 

Captain Egerton had a warm and sympathizing heart, 
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but the shock occasioned by his brother's death, aud the 
recent attack of illness which had been induced by his 
excitable feelings, had left him in a state of dizzy mental 
inebriation. He had returned from Winfred's funeral, 
thinking only of the loss he had himself sustained in the 
removal of his true and valued friend, and forgetting 
that his brother had left a widow and an orphan child 
alone in the cold world. True, Henry Egertou was not 
rich. He was too careless and extravagant in his habits 
to have amassed much wealth, or to have retained it, if 
he had. But his advice and sympathy might have been 
a relief to Gertrude in the loneliness of her sorrow. 

Godfrey Worsley, notwithstanding his business habits, 
remained for some time at the hotel in the neighbour- 
hood of Eithinog, aud tried to console his sister for her 
loss, in his own way. He told her of his wealth — of the 
prospects of his commercial house, — and promised that 
both Margaret and the unborn infant should be his 
adopted children. But the fascinations of wealth had 
no charm for Gertrude. Her brother's worldly counsels, 
and hollow representations of happiness, only made her 
tremble lest her child should become the favourite of 
fortune before religion had secured her against its witch- 
eries. Sometimes her heart sickened as she looked 
forward, and pictured to herself her happy mountain 
girl, the freshness of the morning faded from her heart 
as from her cheek, and her mind engrossed iu the frivo- 
lous pursuits of the world. But again, faith in the eter- 
nal promise came to her relief. She could trust her 
children with God; and the scene of her fancy was 
changed as she committed Margaret to the care of the 
Father of the fatherless. 

Captain Egerton could not leave Wales without re- 
visiting the scene of Win f red's death. Once again he 
must wander by the desolate mountains of Aber, and 
seek to recal the image of the past. 
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He returned to the village inn alone. It was a still 
summer's morning; the silence of the landscape was 
almost oppressive ; but a gentle tenderness seemed to 
pervade that lonely valley where the brothers had rambled 
together, and the gurgling of the clear, green stream 
was fall of pleasing melancholy associations. Long, long 
he lingered* gazing upon the distant hills, as if he loved 
them, and was taking leave of them — his feelings were 
like one in a dream, — and faintly, and at broken inter- 
vals, did some half-forgotten reminiscence of their last 
interview rise before his mind. He was slowly retracing 
his steps to the inn, when he was accosted by a voice 
which strangely awakened a fresh pang in his heart. 

" Do you know me ?" 

Be threw a hasty glance at the speaker — " Is it you, 
Archy ? Did you know that he is dead ? " 

" 0, sir, do not say he is dead ! He is living at 
this moment, but he has fallen asleep." 

44 What does the lad mean ?" said Captain Egerton, 
then quickly recollecting himself. "Is it not the sceptic 
boy who had nearly perished among yonder rocks ? — the 
boy sculptor?" 

A bright smile passed over the youth's face, as lie 
answered — " The sculptor, but not the sceptic boy, 
Captain Egerton." 

" And how did this sudden change in your manner of 
thinking come about ? Wiser heads than yours are 
sceptical still, Archy." 

The boy was evidently hardly prepared for this ap- 
peal ; he cast down his eyes and was silent. 

•• How did you get at these new views of truth ? " 
repeated Captain Egerton, with less of irony in his tone 
and manner. 

" 0, sir, 1 didn't get at them ! the cry of spiritual 
orphanage was wrung from me in that day when I was 
brought face to face with death, and I prayed/' he added 
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in a low voice, " * Father, where art thou ? ' then I 
went home to read my Bible, and try to find out whether 
there were any real objections to the truth'of Christianity, 
for I remembered what he had said to me." 

" My brother ? " interrupted Captain Egerton. " Ah, 
Archy, I have not a faith like his." 

" Your brother made me ashamed of my sceptical 
notions, but he did not persuade me to be a Christian. 
Can you tell me how it was that when I saw them carry 
him—" 

Captain Egerton turned away his head ; " What 
then ? be quick, boy," he said impatiently. 

" I knew that fearful change had passed over him 
which men call death, but I felt in the same moment 
that the soul had not perished with the body. I felt 
that I, too, must live for ever. Do you remember when 
I hung over that frightful chasm, how the instinctive call 
for help was forced from me, in spite of my own strong 
will? I knew you could not forget it. Well, just so 
when the vision of eternity was presented before my 
mind was the cry extorted from me — Show me the way 
and I will follow." 

" May there not be instincts of our moral nature ? " 
said Captain Egerton, as if to himself; " God knows ! " 
and giving the boy his hand, he was passing on. 

" Let me detain you a moment longer. I did not 
come here to speak of my own feelings. I have a favour 
to ask," and the youth looked him full in the face, as he 
added, " and for the sake of the dead you cannot refuse 
me. The memory of Winfred Egerton must live in his 
native town. 1 must, with my own hands, erect his 
monument ; it shall be my first effort, and shall be placed 
in the parish church as a witness against world worship 
and unbelief. I don't want your commission, only your 
consent. 0, sir, do not shake your head. I can do it. 
I saw him living and dead — I saw him at the cottage 
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— I mean I saw the image which Death had chiselled 
— and I feel I have it in me to do him justice; only 
give me time, and don't let them give a commission 
to another. When it is finished, you must come and 
see it ; ' for the dead shall live, and the living shall 
die.' ,f 

"And thank you?" 

"No, not that, do. Will you ask Mrs. Egerton about 
it?" 

" I do not think it is likely that any arrangement will 
he made to interfere with your proposal. I will write to 
my sister, and you shall know her decision." 

" Thank you, thank you," said Archy warmly; "but 
do not mention my name. I am so young ; I must have 
time." 

" We'll keep our own secret. I will write to you 
at " 

" Stanley Street, Little Torkington ; here's my pencil, 
sir ;" and Captain Egerton carefully noted the name and 
address of the hoy-sculptor in his pocket-book. 

Another " Thank you" from the boy, and a fervent 
" God bless you, Archy," from the Captain, and they 
separated. 

Mr. Worsley still continued at Eithinog with his sister 
when Captain Egerton's note arrived. No opposition, 
however, was made to his proposal. Gertrude wrote to 
thank Harry herself, and Mrs. Davis Jones, who had 
walked across the fields to spend that morning with Mrs. 
Egerton, said the sculptor was quite right to prefer Little 
Torkington to their own village church, as they could 
never want a monument to Mr. Egerton in the neigh* 
bourhood of Eithinog. Mrs. Jones had interrupted a 
tkfra-tke between Godfrey and his sister on the subject 
of her child's guardianship, and she did not leave the 
house until sunset ; for she was sure that Gertrude looked 
poorly, and she would have sent Miss Owen to pass the 
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night with her, but Mrs. Egerton was so very positive 
that she should be more comfortable alone. 

Godfrey returned to his sister for a few minutes as the 
evening closed, before he retired to his own quiet bache- 
lor's room at the hotel of the adjacent village. They 
were alone, and for a short time they listened in silence 
to the low rustling of the evening breeze as it played 
among the summer branches. 

" It has been a fine day," said Godfrey at length. 

His sister answered him with something of her old, 
sunshiny smile and manner. " Yes, it's a beautiful 
evening. Winfred would say that the spirit of eternal 
love seems to brood over this fair, green earth/' 

Godfrey looked uneasy, and rose to quit the room. 

" Do not leave me yet, not just yet, Godfrey," said his 
sister. " I want to speak to you." 

" It is getting late, Ger. Won't to-morrow do as 
well ? " 

" N[pw," replied his sister earnestly. " Godfrey, you 
must hear me now." 

Alarmed by the unusual firmness of her manner, God- 
frey resumed his position by her side, with an encouraging 
" Well, well, if you have anything to say to me, you 
know I am ready to serve you ; but I thought you were 
looking tired and poorly." 

" My brother," said Gertrude, " we have known and 
loved each other from infancy; we have slept in the 
same cradle, and have played together from childhood 
around the same hearth-stone. You can trace the record 
of my life's history for the last forty years, and have been 
familiar with every circumstance which has chequered its 
current. You remember how I came home from school, 
a laughing, giddy girl ; you remember my first meeting 
with Winfred, and how I told you all that he had said to 
me ; and then for a few, a very few months after, you 
used to tell me that I had become dull and moping, and 
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that you didn't understand me, and so a little cloud came 
between us ; for you thought that I was altered, and in- 
deed I was altered, Godfrey; and although you could 
not lift the veil from my heart and read the record of 
that change there, you felt it. 

" Yes, I was altered ; my views and feelings, my hopes 
and fears, all things were become new. No change 
might be perceptible in my outward conduct, perhaps. 
I know not that the most scrupulous observer could have 
detected anything unusual in the quiet of the way, which, 
from day to day, I continued to pursue in the inter- 
course of domestic life. The change was within. I had 
turned from the love of the world to the love of God/' 
Godfrey looked impatient and uncomfortable. He would 
have left her, but that his sister's pale hand still rested 
on his arm. " Since then the world has appeared to me 
under a new aspect, and I am only anxious that my child, 
my children, may be trained to view life through the 
medium that 1 have done. Should I die — " 

" Gertrude, this is weak, this is werse than womanly/' 
he interrupted, " this is morbid. You are not likely to 
die. You are speaking under the influence of feelings to 
which you ought not to yield." 

•' But, Godfrey/' urged his sister, " I am wishful that 
you should know my desires respecting my child ;" and 
she added, with a smile strangely sweet and calm, "It 
may be that 1 shall leave her very soon/' 

"The subject is too exciting for you, Gertrude. I 
will hear no more of it at present. Good night; it is 
already past eight o'clock, and I have several letters to 
write before bed-time. Good night, Gertrude," and 
forcing a smile, he hurried from the room. 

Gertrude was alone. She remembered at the moment 
that Mrs. Smedley's inquiries respecting the occasion of 
Winf red's death had remained unanswered, and under an 
undefined impression that she should not have another 
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opportunity of replying to her letter, site wrote a few 
hurried lines to the companion of her youth. 

" Ah! my dear Amelia, the account you have read in 
the newspapers is too true ! Winfred has left me without 
a look, without a sign, without a parting wish, to finish 
my journey alone. His life has been cut down even in 
its spring, and I was not with him to treasure up his last 
sayings, or to drink a double portion of his spirit. 

"There he sleeps in our village church-yard; but 
shall we not soon be re-united? Something tells me that 
our separation shall be very short, and that my little 
Margaret will be left an orphan in her early youth. If 
it is so, for my sake, dear Amelia, will you sometimes 
think of my child ? 

"The consolation of following Winfred to the grave 
was not denied me. How gladly would I have been 
borne with him in the same bier, and buried with him in 
the same tomb! It was on a fair July morning that I 
left Beaumaris, following in that sad procession. Slowly 
we moved along those steep roads. The villagers hardly 
heeded us as we passed. What was it all to them ? 
Common as life is death." 

^p ^p <V* ^r ^r ^r 

The letter was left unfinished, and lay in her desk. 
It was now dusk. The shadows of evening were fast 
gathering, and one silver star looked down upon her from 
the blue sea of heaven, as Gertrude rose from her couch 
to retire to rest. She felt the beauty of the landscape 
as she drew aside the blind and stood by her chamber- 
window listening to the gushing babble of the mountain 
torrent, mingled with the plaintive notes of the nightin- 
gale. Light was in her heart in the darkness of that 
hour, and she kneeled down in the quiet, lonely room to 
commit herself to the protection of that unseen Being 
from whom the darkness hideth not. Worn aud weary 
with her life's journey, it seemed to her, in that moment, 
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as if the gates of the celestial city were already in her 
sight. It seemed as if she was standing on an emi- 
nence, with the long track of the way through which she 
had passed marked out in the distance, while the world 
heyond, the eternal sunshine and the everlasting hills, 
were full in her view. She felt as if on the confines of 
the grave — as if Life was all behind her, and she had 
trodden the weary way through which a man may pass 
hut once. 

And Winfred — his image returned to her memory, and 
she felt as if the angel of God had descended to roll away 
the stone and seal of sorrow from her heart's sepulchre, 
and was standing by her in his resurrection robes, hold- 
ing the keys of death and of hades, and proclaiming life 
and immortality. He was not lost ! he was but gone a 
few days sooner upon a journey which she had herself 
already begun, and although invisible to the eye of sense, 
he was even now nearer than ever, as numbered among 
that great cloud of witnesses which encompass the path 
of the Christian. In the certain prospect of a speedy 
re-union with him, life itself was invested with new in- 
terest, while death, which to her had been long divested 
of its terrors, was now divested of its gloom. 

But that time of triumph was yet a time of conflict 
and travail ; and, while " in thoughts and visions of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upon men/' Gertrude 
heard a voice in the silence which made her failing heart 
throb with renewed love, " fear came upon her and trem- 
bling ;" and the morning became as the shadow of death. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE RE -UNION. 



" Let me go; for the day hreaketh." 

As day dawned the following morning, a loud and mys- 
terious ringing was heard at the door of the Hotel, 

where Godfrey Worsley had taken up his quarters. The 
landlord had roused himself and was rubbing his eyes, 
and the landlady had shown her head at her room window, 
and was bustling down stairs to prepare for the impatient 
traveller, and the servants were whispering their con- 
jectures as to whom it might be ; but Mr. Worsley slept 
still in his bed, and dreamed of his money and of his 
sister Gertrude, his Utile sister, for it was her image in 
childhood that haunted his imagination, though she had 
now reached the fortieth summer of her life. 

But the composed dreamer must be roused from his 
pillow, for his servant was already at his room-door. 

•' John, thou may come in/' said his drowsy master. 
He made it a point to thou his more trustworthy servants 
aud dependants, as a mark of his familiarity and esteem. 

The man brushed a tear from his face as he entered, 
" Please you, master, it's only bad news that I've got 
for you!" 

" Heigh! 0, what?" yawned Godfrey. "A man like 
me has not many links to life. There's nothing that 
could fall to ought of mine that would touch my heart 
except in case the old mill was on fire, or the — . Nothing 
is amiss with my sister, eh, John?" 
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" Nothing much, sir, I hope," said the servant, nodding 
sympathizingly to his master's anxious look. " It's the 
baby/' 

44 1 8 the baby gone, poor thing? Was it a boy, 
John V 9 

John turned away and sobbed into his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. •* I don't know whether — which sort it was, sir ; 
but it is dead, poor little lamb, and your sister is taken 
of rather suddenly worse. Tou must please to get up 
directly, sir, for she wants particular to see you, sir, 
before" — John fairly groaned. 

44 God help us, John, we are poor dying creatures. 
Put the horse in the gig, and let us be going without 
delay/' As his servant left the room, Godfrey buried 
his face for a single moment in his pillow, and his waking 
dream seemed less real than the vagaries of sleep from 
which he had just been roused; and then, like a strong 
man in his sorrow, he closed his mouth, and hastily 
dressing himself, walked down stairs to the hall-door 
and took his seat in his gig. 

It was a quiet drive the two had together that morn- 
ing — the master and the servant. Godfrey indulged in 
no idle pleasantry, with which he was wont to beguile 
the time when alone with his man ; and John hardly 
ventured to raise his eyes, but looked as if he had been 
accursed as the bearer of evil tidings, and it was all his 
own fault. Yet it was such a glorious morning, the dew 
was yet on the grass, and the early mists were hardly 
absorbed in the sunshine ; but the blue sky lay above them 
like an untroubled sea, and wild mountain birds were 
carolling their sweetest lays. Nature was in her bridal 
dress, and there was the buzz of joyous life through all 
her works. 

44 Master, I've been thinking that there can be nothing 
but good luck on such a blithe morning as this," faltered 
John at length. 
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Bat master's heart had no answer for him, and he only 
sighed. 

Whatever may he the instincts of our nature in sym- 
pathy with the beauties of creation, experience soon 
gives them the lie.. Human destiny, with its heavy 
wheels, rolls on, and hears down, according to the Divine 
decree, whether in the sunshine or in the storm. Who 
has not seen the stern destroyer, Death, stand up, as if 
in bold defiance of the pride of life, and erect his repul- 
sive form amid the luxuriance of the summer's landscape, 
blighting some opening bud of promise, and covering 
earth's glory with the funeral-pall ? 

Apathetic and cold-hearted as he was, for this once 
Godfrey's spirit failed him, and he closed his lips in mute 
despondency, and drove with his head bent upon his 
breast until he had reached his sister's house, and was 
introduced into the still sick-chamber. Gertrude lay 
upon her bed, alone with the doctor and her female 
attendant— her dead infant had been removed into an 
adjoining room. She was calm and composed as she had 
ever been through life ; her head was raised a little on 
her pillow — her hands, colourless as white marble, were 
folded on her breast. She threw her brother a look of 
affection as he entered the room. The cold clay stamp 
of death was on her brow, and Godfrey stood abashed as 
in the presence of one of God's angels. 

" My brother, are you willing to receive my last com- 
mission? Will you take care of my child — my little 
Margaret ?" she said in a low whisper. 

" So help me God !" murmured Godfrey. 

" You know, Godfrey, she has lost her father already, 
and in a few hours she will have lost me. I have no*wish 
to see her at this moment, if she could be brought to my 

bedside. I am rather grateful that she is at S , 

with dear Mary Le Noir, where she will be spared this 
scene of death, for death is peculiarly repulsive to the 
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minds of young people. But tell her that you will be her 

guardian and protector, and let her stay at S , until 

she is quite grown up, and then bring her to your own 
home — and as you believe in the truth of God and expect 
to give an account to Him, see that you do not thwart her 
in her convictions of duty, but encourage and strengthen 
ber. I need not remind you now of what is right — 
only practise it, and — but time fails ! There are but a 
few more sands in my glass, and they are fast running 
out — it is only of my child that I can speak — for myself" 
— she hesitated, and gasping in the last faint weariness, 
paused, exhausted. Another moment and a bright joy- 
ous smile illuminated her pale features — she raised her 
arms, and again the heavy eye-lids drooped, and the smile 
vanished. 

" I never felt such a poor sinner as I do this day," said 
Godfrey, in a broken, almost inarticulate voice. He buried 
his face in her pillow, and sobbed aloud. " There is no one 
else left. They have all passed the barrier, and I only re- 
main here with her, and she will soon have followed them." 

He was paralyzed in the weakness of his nature, and 
knew not what he said, — " Gertrude, my sister Gertrude, 
speak to me once more, and let me die with youi " He 
raised his head and gazed on the pale face, and took the 
col^ white hand within his ; but the senses were sealed 
against the communion of life, and the soul had entered 
into that mysterious transition state, and was lost in its 
own dreams of we know not what. 

Then, for some hours did the clay form of Gertrude 
lie in its insensibility, and yet a living breathing thing, 
while Godfrey sat by, on the bed, his head bowed down 
towards her, hoping for some transient return of conscious- 
ness that he might catch the flickering ray, which, it is 
said, the light of the natural life gives out as she expires. 
But he staid in vain — the soul had retired within its own 
sanctuary, and the gates of that inner temple were closed 
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against the voice of unholy intrusion — the veil was over 
the mind's secret workings, and the bond of sympathy 
was broken. 

Godfrey, with the nurse and doctor, waited by the bed- 
side until the pale form waxed still paler iu the evening 
shadows, and the measured breathing of the quiet slum- 
berer passed with one gentle sob into eternal stillness — 
the weak frame shuddering as death, like an icy breath, 
passed over it — stopping the warm pulse, and quickly 
moulding down every feature, and stiffening every limb 
into its own image. 

Then, there was a break in the nursing and watching. 
The body was folded in its meek white drapery — the 
dead baby, a little waxen form, already stiff and cold, 
was carried from the adjoining room and placed by the 
mother's side — and all turned away from the dull cham - 
ber of death, and the door was locked. 

It was then — as he turned aside from the inmates 
of the house, who had but lost a kind mistress — and 
retired to the lonely dining-room, that he might in- 
dulge his feelings without interuption, that the spirit of 
Godfrey seemed failing within him. Solitary in a world 
of sorrow it seemed as if the ground under his feet was 
moving from him. He looked backward, and with bitter 
self-reproach, remembered the cold return he had always 
made for the endearments of his sister's love. He looked 
forward, and reflected that he was in a dying world, and 
that " the grave was his house/' He felt that he too 
must die. No cheering prospect this to the man that 
has no anticipations of the happiness of a future state. 
0, who would envy the desolate worldling as he sat 
there, ruminating upon the dark future ! Godfrey' s*heart 
was bleeding with remorse and grief ; and he longed for 
the forgetfulness of sleep — for he must think — the scene 
around compelled him to think — and his thoughts were 
gloomy as midnight. 
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How to acquaint Margaret with the particulars of her 
mother's death, was one subject which disturbed the mind 
of her uncle during this interval of painful depression. 
It was so short a time since he had seen the little thing, 
as he called her, and so full of feeling and affection as 
he knew she was, how she would cling to him for sym- 
pathy and consolation, and try to' stem the gushing of her 
childish sorrow against his own cold heart! And he, her 
only guardian and protector — that he should be the first 
to bring her such a tale of grief — how could he do it ? 

And thus for three whole days after his sister's death 
did Godfrey muse within himself, and resolve, and yet 
procrastinate and hesitate — unwilling to depute another 
to perform his mournful task, but equally reluctant to 
undertake it himself. The fourth day came and the fifth, 
and still he put it off, and then the sixth — and now, he 
must remain a little longer at the house of mourning, for 
to-morrow was the funeral, and he could not exocute his 
mission and return to Eithinog in time for the sacred 
obsequies. He would write to Margaret's governess, and 
ask her to break it to his niece. The woman's heart, 
with its strength and yet weakness of feeling, knows best 
how to sympathize with children. So he wrote a kind 
letter to the young girl, and inclosed it in a little note to 
Madame Le Noir, sealing it with a large black seal — and 
again, folding his arms, he delayed to send it by the even- 
ing's post, and resolved in the goodness of his heart that 
no one but himself should communicate with Margaret 
upon so sad a subject And thus the evening passed, and 
to-morrow came, and there were the doctor and the un- 
dertaker, and the bustle of the funeral, and the officious 
sympathy of acquaintance — and then all dispersed again, 
and Godfrey was alone in the quiet house preparing for 
his departure, often looking sadly upon the wild moun- 
tains, and thinking of his sainted sister. 

There was a light step on the gravel walk before the 
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door — a ring and knock, and in a few seconds a plainly- 
attired lady was ushered into the room by the servants. 
Godfrey started, as he recognized the pleasant counte- 
nance of Madame Le Noir, with whom he had some slight 
acquaintance. 

He prepared himself for a scene which he had always 
imagined a lady would consider indispensable on such an 
occasion. But the governess neither swooned nor fainted, 
but sat by him, quietly talking of the prospects of her 
orphan charge. 

"No, I have never thought of myself/' she said, in 
answer to a remark of Godfrey's, expressing his regret 
that she had been obliged to travel so far alone ; " I only 
feel for dear little Margaret. She is so sensitive — so full 
of affection! What can I say to her?" 

Godfrey was certainly utterly at a loss. He was silent. 
* * These things must be, madam," he said, at length. "It 
is the law of our nature. Time only can heal the wound. 
You will try to plan some agreeable excursion into the 
country — nothing is like change of scene in cases of this 
kind. We should love the world too well, if these things 
did not occur to weaken our attachment to it. Death is 
certain as life, you know, ma'am, and as natural too." 

Alas, for the sympathy of Godfrey Worsley ! Though 
he had been really attached to his sister, he* was incapable 
of forming an estimate of his niece's feelings, or of offer- 
ing her any true commiseration. But indeed, what could 
he say, or what can any one say to comfort the bereaved 
and the sorrowful who is himself a stranger to the conso- 
lations of religious truth ? The commonplace aphorism 
that "Such things must be," constitutes in fact the sum 
total of his soul's comfort. He takes refuge in this must, 
as in the law of an uncontrollable destiny, which, terrible 
though it sometimes seems, cannot but be. borne in pa- 
tience as it is the appointed lot of all — and having paid 
the heavy tax, so often imposed upon him during his 
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mortal career, of looking death and all its gloomy ac- 
companiments, full in the face, for those eight days of 
mourning, hastily dismisses the subject from his thoughts, 
tries change of scene, in the hope of wearing off the sad 
impression, alters his residence, or, if possible, his busi- 
ness, and worse still, sometimes drowns reflection in the 
cup of intoxication. 

But, after all, the image of death is often stamped 
so indelibly upon the mind, that the more thoughtful 
amongst us must at length turn inward, and, not m the 
mere excitement of the hour, but in the sober earnest- 
ness of reflection, seek to meet the last mortal enemy in 
fearlessness and in triumph. Few are there who have 
turned from sin unto righteousness, but are ready to ad- 
mit, after looking well into their own hearts, that they 
received their first impulse in their inquiries after truth, 
from a view of death and the grave. Not perhaps that 
their impressions were awakened at the funeral, or in 
the sick room. It may be that the destroying angel has 
never passed beneath their roof, or come near to their 
homes ; but a strong perception of the world's vanity, 
arising from a view of the perishable nature of every 
earthly enjoyment, has arrested their attention, and 
aroused the cry, " I am a stranger upon earth, hide not 
thy commandments from me!" God in his goodness 
has thus converted the poison of our life's cup into a 
blessing, and turned the hand of the destroying angel 
against himself. 

Madame Le Noir heard Godfrey's proposal, that Mar- 
garet should be taken into the country for change of 
scene, with evident dissatisfaction. She felt that the 
beauties of the natural world could not melt the seal 
from the heart's sepulchre, any more than the warmth 
of a returning spring can reanimate the dust of the dead. 

•'Ah, sir," she said, in her own simple way, "God 
only is our resurrection. A calm trust in Him, and a- 

N 
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speedy return to the duties of the school-room, will be 
the best means of restoring Margaret's elasticity. I am 
not young, Mr. Worsley." 

Godfrey stared and grinned, for Mary Le Noir was 
certainly not more than uine-and-twenty years of age. 

"Many winters have passed over my head, and my 
heart has been chilled with the cold snows of life, but 
spring has always returned again, and ' He has renewed 
the face of my earth.' We must not be afraid of these 
visitations of Heaven ; God has his own good purpose in 
them." 

Mary Le Noir, in her simplicity, knew not how unin- 
telligible her words were to the man with whom she was 
conversing. She talked on, however, and there was 
something so sweetly artless in her tone and manner, 
that Godfrey could have listened long to sentiments 
which to him had no meaning. She explained her own 
strong views of the importance of religious training ; 
she spoke of the beautiful life of faith, and of its inte- 
rests and responsibilities, and hoped, as her voice faltered 
with emotion, that her dear little Margaret was already 
beginning to follow in the steps of those who had gone 
before, and to live in the true pilgrim spirit. And Mr. 
Worsley, puzzled alike with Madame Le Noir and with 
her sex, assented to every syllable she uttered, as if he 
had been as devoted a Christian as herself; and before 
she left him she had the satisfaction of hearing him 
assure her that she had his consent for all that she pro- 
posed respecting the education of his niece, and that he 
was highly gratified that she had been placed under her 
oare. 

Madame Le Noir was one of those rare and beautiful 
examples of the power of Christianity, which are at 
once approved of God and accepted of the world. It is 
true she was little known in the world. She was com- 
paratively young, and circumstances connected with her- 
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early history haying rendered her dependent for her daily 
subsistence upon her own efforts, her life was necessarily 
somewhat retired, and her influence confined to her school- 
room. But the general courtesy, or rather kindliness of 
her manner, which was hut an index to the deep human 
sympathy of her heart, had rendered her a favourite with 
many who would naturally have been repelled by the 
earnestness of her religious feeling. 

The "carnal mind is enmity against God" now, as it 
was in the days of St. Paul. Few Christians can maintain 
even a lawful and necessary intercourse with the irre- 
ligious, and not suffer the gloss of their profession to- 
become tarnished by their critical nicety. The eye of 
the world, so far from being blind to the errors and 
failings of religious people, is rather, if we may be 
allowed the expression, clairvoyant — it is offended with 
the slightest mote; and the Christian cannot be too 
scrupulous in his association with it, in the preservation 
of that character which is pure, and lovely, and of good 
report. 

Madame Le Noir returned home to acquaint her pupil 
with her loss. Evening was advanced before she arrived 
at her own door, and Margaret, who had been partially 
prepared to hear of her mother's death, was waiting to 
receive her. 

"My child, I have only bad news for you," was her 
broken salutation. Her black dress, her swollen, tear- 
ful eyes, her sad, yet sweet smile, told their own tale of 
sorrow, and for a few seconds she could say no more. 

Margaret came close to her, fearing to ask what she 
felt so tremblingly impatient to hear. 

"God is very near to us to-night, Margaret;" her 
yoice faltered as she went on, "The wings of his pro- 
tection are over us, and his love encircles us like a pre- 
sence, from which we cannot escape." 

"I know what you mean/' said Margaret, covering 
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her face with her hands ; "I know it all now. They are 
dead, and I am alone in this dark, fearful world." 

" Nay, Margaret, hut you are from this day the child 
of Providence, and under the immediate care and guid- 
ance of infinite wisdom and infinite lore. God is your 
Father; His church is your mother, and good people 
throughout the whole bright world, are your brothers and 
sisters ; but our hearts will bleed as they must — " and 
she turned away, feeling her own inability to comfort 
those whom God hath stricken with orphanhood. 

"0, tell me no more to-night! 1 ' sobbed poor little 
Margaret; "it is too terrible in the dark. To-morrow, 
when the sun shines, I can hear it." 

"Come closer to the window! It is not dark. See 
what worlds of light and beauty are blazing in the 
heavens. Look up and think of God!" But the feeble 
spirit of childhood cowered beneath the vision of the In- 
finite that floated before her mind, under the image of 
that deep, blue, starry sea. The idea she had just ex- 
pressed had taken possession of her imagination, and she 
trembled, and covered her face with her hands again. 
"Look! what's that? Didn't you see a shadow pass in 
the starlight? — now, it's gone!" And she hid herself 
in the drapery of the window curtains. 

Madame Le Noir smiled through her tears. "My 
sweet child, there is nothing ; that was only the shadow 
of the laburnum before the window. Your guardian 
angel will not come to bless you in a visible form. She 
is a spirit, and you can't see a spirit ; no, her presence 
will hover over you like a beautiful dream when you are 
saying your prayers, or singing holy hymns. Do not be 
afraid of thinking of God and of heaven. Do you re- 
member your beautiful morning rambles at Eithinog last 
spring; and how you gathered violets, and heard the 
cuckoo sing, while you were playing in the green meadow, 
and found a bird's nest hidden beneath the light foliage, 
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with its live, unfledged nestlings ? Well, there is more 
sunshine still in heaven, where papa and mamma, and 
the baby are gone. Yes, you shall lie down and sleep 
now, for you are so weary ; and I will sit by your bedside, 
and sing about the land where the sun never goes down, 
so there is no night; and where the trees are always 
green, and little children gather cowslips and primroses 
the whole year round." And with such childlike prattle 
she tried to soothe her pupil's feelings until Margaret fell 
asleep. 

Happy are they whose morning dream of life is not 
disturbed by the cheerless and unhealthy tone of feeling 
of those around them. These blessed reminiscences of 
our first introduction into the wonders of God's creation, 
when the heart rejoices in its own new life, would that 
they were always associated in the young mind with 
thoughts of Him who hath made all things, "and hateth 
nothing that he has made ! " Let the mind be furnished 
in its comparative vacancy with those ideas of truth 
which shall not terrify but allure ; let the tender sapling 
be bent towards the sun, that it may be attracted* and 
expand beneath its influence. Let the Scripture lesson 
be connected with our May-day pleasures, and every- 
thing in nature, from the little gold-crest whom God 
hath taught to build her nest of moss and cobwebs, and 
to line it with her own soft down for her young, to the 
plentiful harvest, be stamped on the pliable mind of 
childhood, as images of the existence and attributes of 
the Creator. 



n 2 



CHAPTEE X. 



TUX CHILD OF FAITH. 



"01 say not, dream not, heavenly note* 
To childish ears are vain, 
That toe young mind at random floats* 
And cannot reach the strain. 

" Was not oar Lord a littl« child— 
Taught by degrees to pray- 
By father dear, and mother mild. 
Instructed day by day? 

" And loved He not of heaven to talk, 
With children in His sight ; 
To meet them in His daily walk. 
And to His arms invite? . 

" Yes, He is near us, to survey 
Those bright and ordered files, 
Like spring-flowers in their best array, 
All silence and all smiles." 



"Now, it does appear as if Holy Providence did 
delight in paradox! There is that — shall I call him 
dare-devil boy, Archy Faygon, come down from among 
the Welsh mountains, talking of the Bible and singing 
psalms ; and here is our own petite, who was light and 
careless as a wild bird when papa and mamma were with 
her, has found her way into the Christian ark — and 
yet, that man whom God has chosen as His instrument, 
Winfred Egerton, must not see it. This is a great mys- 
tery r 

So said Adolphe Le Noir to his wife, one Sabbath 
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evening, when they had observed that their little pupil 
had remained at the Lord's table ; but he did not forget 
to thank Him, in their nightly worship, who had opened 
her heart to the reception of His truth, and to pray that, 
in that retired home of love and peace, she might come 
with her full, young soul to the eternal altar, and conse- 
crate the freshness of the morning to His service. 

Madame Le Noir drew the child aside from her play- 
fellows. " And will you go with us to the beautiful, 
seraph world, Margaret," she asked, " to join Abraham, 
and Isaac, and the prophets, and all holy men, and women, 
and children?" 

No answer for a few minutes, only a little sigh. 

" Do you love the Lord Jesus Christ, of whom you 
have read in the Bible?" 

The girl smiled, but her eyes filled with tears ; and 
her half-whispered "Yes," went to the heart of her 
teacher. 

" Will you be a pilgrim to the far-off land where Jesus 
dwells ? — you know what a pilgrim means ?" 

•' 0, yes, — a man who has a long, weary jourriey to 
take over wild Welsh moors, and by the mountain side 
in the snow-storm. I should like to go, if I can find my 
way/' 

"/ am going, and M. Le Noir, and the old woman 
you went to see yesterday, and the little Faygons you 
have heard me speak of are going — you must come with 
us." 

" But how shall I find the way? — I am only a child." 
' " Jesus Christ is the way ; and He has said, ' Suffer 
little children to come unto me' — you must read His 
Word, and say your prayers from the heart, and be. a 
good child, and count it all true that He has said — and 
you will grow stronger every day." 

" It says in the Bible, ' He that cometh unto me I 
will in nowise cast out' — isn't that true?" 
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" To be sure — will you come?" 

" And what is repentance, — and what is faith ¥' asked 
Margaret 

44 To repent is to turn away from naughty deeds, and 
thoughts, and words, and to be sorry for what we hare 
done wrong ; and faith is to trust God, without asking 
questions" — and Madame hoped her pupil understood her. 

" I will come. I am coming/' said Margaret quietly. 

Christianity is adapted to the simplest capacity. It is 
designed for all ; and while the greatest philosopher can 
only enter as a little child into the kingdom of heaven, 
young children and infants are welcomed by our Saviour 
to His Church. 

It is interesting to mark the progress of this life of 
humility and faith in the mind of a very young person. 
There is frequently a vigour of confidence in the heart 
of the little convert which is rarely equalled in the ex- 
perience of Christians of more mature growth. Having 
only just embarked on the ocean of time, life's wonders 
are scarcely more real to them than the mysteries of 
heaven, of which they have read in the Bible. While 
Christians of more advanced intellect are speculating 
upon the philosophy of the unseen state, and gazing with, 
perhaps, too curious an interest into those heights which 
dazzle from their excessive brightness, the young learner 
receives with all simplicity the mysteries which he has 
never attempted to comprehend. * .:.;„,._ 

Margaret had taken the Bible from her teachers on 
trust, and had learnt to submit to its Divine requirements 
before she had so much as heard that its authority had 
been questioned ; and for some time ere she was able to 
understand or to study the evidences of Christianity, she 
had experienced that inward attestation to its truth, 
which is as the vision of God to the soul. Her natural 
doubts and difficulties, for doubts of this kind will arise 
in the minds of the weakest as much as of the wisest, 
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were solved by an appeal to that word of truth in which 
she trusted. It was no effort to her to recognize the 
Eternal Son of the Father, in the man Christ Jesus, the 
Saviour of sinners, for she simply believed the gospel 
record ; and when she looked up to the deep blue sky, 
and pictured in her imagination the home above, where 
the man of Galilee was living in blessedness with his holy 
apostles and the spirits of the wise and good, heaven was 
to her as real and substantial a place as the happy fire- 
side at Eithinog, where she had passed her early child- 
hood. Were they not there — the sainted guardians of 
her infancy — the ministering angels of her youth ? — and 
often, when the sun went down behind the distant hills, 
and bright stars sparkled in the firmament, would she look 
up and wonder which of those countless worlds was the 
home of her father, and suffer her imagination to luxuriate 
in the images of beauty in which the figurative language 
of Scripture has embodied the descriptions of heaven. 
She lived in an element of faith and hope. 

Such sweet, childlike views of the world of spirits were 
not destined, in her case, to be dimmed by the things of 
-time. The little dreamer grew in grace as she grew iu 
stature ; and now she began to understand how the prin- 
ciples of Christianity may be applied to life's ordinary 
duties. A fresh impulse was given to her exertions in 
the school-room — and one of far more healthy character 
than the exciting stimulant of rivalry and emulation, 
when she was able to connect her monotonous tasks with 
her future usefulness — she felt that she was living for 
eternity — how could she be other than diligent and 
earnest? — and while no branch of study was pressed 
upon her attention but such as would bear the applica- 
tion of the Christian rule, " Whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God," every energy was called into exercise 
by that exciting principle of action, Divine love. 

We should like to throw in here a brief sketch of the 
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character of Margaret's education while under the roof 
of Marie Le Noir and her husband — for this is an age 
of training schools and infant schools — the pedagogue 
is abroad, and we are never weary of writing and reading 
of systems of mental and moral culture. The world is 
full of little boys and girls, who are to represent the years 
that are to come, and who is not anxious that Willy, or 
Mary, or Annie, should live to remember him when he is 
gathered to his fathers, and be rightly trained and edu- 
cated to man's or woman's estate ? 

We have some idea of Adolphe Le Noir's theory of 
education from his remarks in Mr. Egerton's dining- 
room ; but as his indifferent English may have made him 
scarcely intelligible, we will subjoin a short extract from 
his written lectures, taking it upon ourselves to translate 

them from the original French. 

****** 

. " There are few reflecting persons, by whatever diver- 
sity of religious opinion distinguished, who are not pre- 
pared to admit that the mind whose moral feelings have 
never been, if we may use the expression, ' put to school,' 
and placed under the restraining influence of that higher 
Power which alone is capable of regulating the inner life, 
and directing the secret springs of action in the human 
spirit, is wanting in right principle towards God and man ; 
and unfitted alike for earth and heaven. That the child 
thus ' left to himself bringeth his mother to shame,' is an 
aphorism, the wisdom of which has been confirmed by the 
experience of generations. 

"Mnch difference of sentiment, however, prevails with 
regard to the best mode of cultivating those affections 
which all, or nearly all, acknowledge will admit of im- 
provement and moral culture. Beautiful theories have 
been propounded. The speculative wisdom of the philo- 
sopher has been lavished in the development of schemes 
for the restoration of man to the image of his Creator. 
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One of these, who, from his intellectual attainments, was 
eminently qualified for the task, has revelled in the ideal 
world, and presented us with a sketch on which the poet's 
eye may love to gaze, and the sentimentalist to expatiate 
with admiration. But the systems of Rousseau and 
others have been found utterly inefficient when brought 
into practical operation. Human nature has been found 
too strong for the bands of love, or the sway of reason 
and philosophy ; and the experimentalist has failed in 
his attempts to chisel out his ideal of moral beauty from 
the obdurate heart of man. 

" Difficulties have met him even at the commencement 
of his efforts, for which he was not on his own principles 
prepared, and which, indeed, must remain inexplicable, 
except to those who have learnt that human nature is an 
enigma which can only be solved on the principles of the 
Christian religion. Christianity tells us what the heart of 
man is, and why it is so, and enables its believers to combat 
cheerfully with the discouragements they may encounter 
in their efforts for its elevation. The Bible teaches us 
that human nature is fallen — that the carnal mind is 
enmity to God, and therefore, naturally at war with good- 
ness and truth. It shows man in his real character, dis- 
playing his greatness, as a being destined for God and 
immortality ; but his weakness, as a lost and erring child 
of the dust, a dependent creature, unable to extricate 
himself from impending ruin, without the intervention of 
Divine power. With these views of himself and of those 
around him, the Christian comes to his work, and faces 
manfully its most discouraging aspects, in the conviction 
that a higher power than his own is necessary for its right 
accomplishment. Though he may be unsuccessful, he is 
not therefore to turn back, in the bitterness of self-reproach 
upon some apparent negligence, or to relinquish his efforts 
for the welfare of others through the fear of failure. 
The human heart may long resist the influence of the 
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Spirit of God. The soil may exhibit every indication of 
barrenness, and present the dreary prospect of unfruitful* 
ness, despite the painstaking of the agriculturist. Man 
may sow and reap, but God only can ' give the increase* — 
and it is not for the creature to exult in his own strength, 
and to say of his work, this, or that shall prosper. Even 
where much labour has been bestowed upon the moral 
culture of the affections, and the sowing time of life has 
been blest with the most unwearied efforts of diligence 
and love, failure may have succeeded assiduity. The 
eternal destiny of man lies between him and God. The 
salvation of his soul is a transaction which brings him into 
immediate contact with his Maker, and shuts him out from 
every influence which would fetter him in his choice. He 
is to be free to choose or to refuse life— he is to act for 
himself — to believe for himself. Spiritual influence is a 
Divine gift, and education can no more give grace to the 
human heart, than the artificial heat and light of the 
night-lamp can effect the purposes of God in the natural 
world. 

" And as, untaught but unchecked, the lively sympathies 
of our nature are awakened in the hearts of our children, 
Christianity teaches us a philosophy, which we have 
never minded to seek elsewhere, and leads us to direct 
them to those objects worthy the overflowings of their 
best feelings. A loving, genuine nature, has little need 
to be guarded with that sort of strict surveillance which, 
perhaps, necessarily characterizes the instruction in our 
ladies' boarding-schools, if it were thought proper to 
introduce girls at an early age into those scenes of phy- 
sical and moral destitution, which are so calculated to 
arouse the compassion and to awaken the interest. We 
are social beings. It is the delight of mind to be brought 
into contact with mind; and we believe that the one 
thousand silly love affairs and impertinent adventures, 
which have often given the first impulse to a youth of 
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giddy idleness, are but' the natural consequence of ener- 
gies misapplied and sympathies misdirected. Let girls 
feel that they have something to love, and to lire for — 
to work for, and to think about — and there will be much 
less both of ennui and of unhealthy reverie. Why may 
not the hours of leisure be occupied with forming some 
little plan of benevolence, for the relief of a destitute 
neighbour, or the comfort of a sick friend ? Why may 
not human life and human nature be studied in the poor 
man's cottage ? Let girls learn, even in early youth, that 
they have entered upon a world of sorrow and of death, 
and that the truest source of earthly enjoyment is the 
capability ot administering to the happiness of their fel- 
low-creatures ! We are aware that the cellars and gar- 
rets, amid the crowded population of some of our towns 
or cities, are not inviting, and that there is much to shock 
the taste and delicacy of the sensitive in contact with des- 
titution and disease. But it is not always necessary to 
turn to the habitation of squalid wretchedness, to have the 
opportunity of cheering the poor man's hearth. Those 
who would shrink from the unwholesome and polluting 
atmosphere of sickness, may mix with the more sober 
and orderly of the working-classes without experiencing 
the slightest revulsion of feeling. It needs not that the 
heart be sickened by the spectacle of some hovel of 
misery, where, it may be, the image of death meets the 
eye at once, amid groups of squalid children and famish- 
ing survivors. Such scenes may not be always suited to 
the delicate sensibility of early youth. But even where 
there is this excess of sensitiveness, there is no excuse 
for the neglect of our poorer brothers and sisters, who 
need our sympathy. Those who are born to labour or 
poverty, have assuredly a claim upon the kindly feelings 
of their more fortunate and wealthy neighbours. God, 
with whom there is no difference between the wise and 
the unwise, the rich or the poor, will require of us the 
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same kindly acts of charity towards those who are beneath 
us, as towards those who are our equals in life. Perhaps 
the moral degradation of this large class of the com- 
munity, may be traced in a great measure to that want 
of a good understanding between high and low, the em- 
ployer and the employed, which might be brought about 
by frequent and friendly intercourse. It is difficult to 
estimate the extent of the influence of the more wealthy 
classes of society over their work-people and dependents. 
We do not mean that sort of influence which is purchased 
by the distribution of pecuniary relief, and which is rather 
destructive to the independence of the English character 
than favourable to the development of good feeling, but 
the influence of moral power and superior education. 
And where our object is the dissemination of truth, and 
the advancement of the principles of Christianity, what 
is more likely to bear upon the hearts of the tens of 
thousands who never enter a place of worship, than con* 
versational intercourse with those who know Christ? 
Masters and mistresses of families have little time for 
these domiciliary visits. The duty devolves mainly upon 
young people, especially upon young ladies, who have 
usually time, and ability, and opportunity, for carrying 
out this most interesting and unostentatious sort of effort 
for the welfare of others. 

"My young friends, you who will shortly leave the 
school-room for the serious duties of home, I appeal, 
therefore, to you. 'Next to the duty of knowing the 
truth ourselves, is that of communicating it to others.' 
Seek to do good. Make the fulfilment of God's purposes, 
as revealed to you in the Bible, your vocation in life; 
and go to your work as if you were assured, and had the 
means of knowing, that your opportunities should end 
with your youth. We would not have you place your- 
selves, or allow yourselves to be placed, in any religious 
office or position unbecoming one of your age or of 
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your sex ; and we urge this upon you, not from a servile 
feeling of compliance with the world's notions of pro- 
priety, but because we believe that religion may suffer 
from the errors and weaknesses of its votaries. In public 
questions, the influence of a woman must be felt and not 
seen. On this point you cannot exercise a delicacy too 
scrupulous. A forward and obtrusive young person, 
pressing eagerly into every public religious association, 
and making zeal for the truth a plea for mixing in duties 
obviously destructive to the feminine character, is a most 
unlovely and unattractive object. But go to the poor 
man's home, and bring with you, if not the silver and 
the gold, such as you have, the sympathy and kindness 
of Christianity. Go, if need be, alone; you will not 
meet with insult, but with gratitude and affection. Go 
but in the spirit of earnest charity, and thousands will 
welcome you to their hearths, and follow your prajers 

with their benedictions." 

****** 

Margaret remained under the care of this amiable 
foreigner for nearly six years. She had soon recovered 
her youthful elasticity of spirits, and, with Madame Le 
Noir for her friend and guardian, and her little pupils for 
her daily companions, the orphan girl's spring of life 
wore away. Mr. Worsley called regularly at the com- 
mencement of the summer and Christmas vacations, to 
inquire after his niece, and settle the account for her 
schooling. He made every proper arrangement for her 
comfort, and contributed liberally to her education ; but 
with scrupulous respect to the wishes of his sainted sister 
Gertrude, he never ventured to invite her daughter to his 
house. The long holidays were passed beneath the roof 
of her governess — passed in works of charity or in intellec- 
tual improvement. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE CHILD OF FASHION. WORLD WORSHIP IK 

EARLY LIFE. 



M How it man's heart by Yanity drawn in !' 



Clara's visit to Eithinog had been an epoch in her life's 
history, and, despite her numerous discouragements and 
girlish temptations at Fairy Green, she made many at- 
tempts to live according to the resolutions she had 
formed while talking to Winfred Egerton. For the 
first few weeks she read her Bible, and set apart a short 
interval from her leisure hours for meditation and prayer. 
She went through her Sabbath duties with seriousness 
and attention, followed the Curate as be read from the 
desk, instead of looking at the French prayer-book that 
had been put into her hands, and listened reverently to 
the Rector, as he descanted upon the necessity of a pre- 
paration for death and judgment. 

But the giddy example of her companions and the open 
worldliness of her teachers easily unsettled her convic- 
tions. Human nature is frail, unless sustained by invisible 
power, and she soon forgot Eithinog and her religious vows, 
and tried to stifle reflection in a busy round of tasks 
and pleasures. 

Perhaps she might have been at school about two 
months, when, at the close of one of her mother's letters, 
she read the following postscript : — 

"I ought to have told you that poor Mr. Egerton was 
accidentally drowned the week we left Eithinog, and, 
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what is still more shocking, Gertrude's health suffered 
so severely from the excitement, that she never rallied, 
but expired a few hours after the birth of her child. 
Captain Egerton, with his wife, have sailed for Calcutta. 
Mr. Worsley is Margaret's guardian, but she is not to 
leave Madame Le Noir till she is eighteen years of age. 
I hear she is but scantily provided for." 

"I hope the gentleman is no relative of yours, Miss 
Smedley?" said Mrs. Courtley, through whose hands the 
letter had regularly passed, and who could not fail to have 
observed Clara's blanched cheek. 

Clara faltered. "No, ma'am," but she hurried from 
the room, and when Miss Featherstone her companion 
followed, she found her indulging in all the vehemence of 
youthful grief. 

Children and young people have a wonderful sym- 
pathy with the utterance of sorrow. Miss Featherstone 
first tried to comfort her school-mate with words of en- 
dearment ; but failing in her purposes of commiseration, 
she sat down on the bed by her side, and began to cry too. 

"Really, young ladies," said Mrs. Courtley, bursting 
into the room with a tragic-comic air, " You've a strange 
amount of sensibility ! Here's Miss Smedley crying about 
some old friend of her mother's ; and Miss Featherstone 
crying because Miss Smedley is in tears ! It is babyish, 
and very wicked too, to rebel against the judgments ol 
Heaven!" 

Clara began, in broken language, to descant upon the 
virtues of Mr. Egerton. 

"1 daresay he was a very worthy man," interrupted 
the matter-of-fact Mrs. Courtley ; " sad affair for his 
widow, poor thing! An! she's gone too, I remember; 
very melancholy, certainly. The guardian should send 
the girl to us, and we should soon cheer her spirits. How 
old is she?' 9 

" About thirteen,' sobbed Clara, 
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"Is she? — well, I desire that you think no more 
about the subject; and dry your eyes, or they'll look 
red and swollen this erening at the concert. Come down 
directly and practise your lessons." 

Away stalked Mrs. Courtley, knowing that her com- 
mands must be exactly obeyed ; Miss Featherstone fol- 
lowed. Clara, only for a few moments kneeled by the 
bedside, her heart speaking loud, though her lips did 
not more. 4 

"What's the matter now? are you turning Metho- 
dist?" said Miss Featherstone, looking back for her 
companion, 

Clara started — a deep blush crimsoned her face, as 
she replied, " no ! I hate Methodists, and Puritans, 
and Ranters, and all such narrow-minded people ! but — " 

"Then what are you kneeling there for? Tou said 
your prayers this morning like other people! Tou don't 
know what you are doing, Clara ! " 

Clara followed her to the music-room ; but while her 
hands swept over the instrument, and her eyes rested 
mechanically upon the music-book, her heart was stirred 
with holy recollections and wishes. The usual hour of 
recreation came at last, and again she stole into her 
quiet room. She hoped Miss Featherstone would not 
follow her this time, or know how she was occupied. 
Where was her Bible ? she would read a chapter, accord- 
ing to her first intentions, and pray for Divine guidance 
and grace. Hush ! there was a foot on the staircase it 
must be Miss Featherstone — she should be the laughing- 
stock of the school, and what would Mrs. Courtley 
think? Her vain, sensitive nature shrank — the Bible 
was placed out of sight, and with her hand on the room 
door, Clara awaited her companion. 

"0, you are here! are you? We want you to come 
and walk with us in the grounds ; and don't make that 
long face, Clara, or I shall think you're a disciple of the 
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old woman that used to trot past our house to the Sun- 
day-schools at Little Torkington. Havn't you seen her ? " 

Clara knew full well that Miss Featherstone could 
mean no other than good Dame Plymouth ; but, somehow, 
she had not the courage to say that she had ever seen 
her. She blushed, and hung her head. 

" I hate those vulgar, canting people, with their slang, 
boasting about their goodness!" said Miss Featherstone. 

"So do I," said Clara. 

"I knew you did," returned Miss Featherstone, kiss- 
ing her. " You're a dear, sweet creature, and when we 
go home, I'll make mamma and my Uncle Alfred invite 
you to stay with us at Ashbury Hall. But you did like 
this Mr. Egerton that's drowned?" 

"0 yes, so much!" 

" Well, how strange now ! I think it can't be the 
same person ; but there was a Mr. Egerton, who lived 
for a short time at Little Torkington, and married Mr. 
Worsley's sister. I have heard my Uncle Alfred speak 
of him. Such an oddity ! I suppose he was a man of 
high family, and very clever, and all that ; but he spent 
all his time in charities, and hearing sermons. And he 
would have us to believe that religion consisted in mop- 
ing and praying from morning to night, and refusing all 
sorts of pleasant parties ! " 

"0 no!" said Clara. 

"Then, it's not the same," said Miss Featherstone. 
"We are very religious at Ashbury Hall. Mamma 
always goes to church on Sunday mornings, and so does 
Uncle Alfred; but we enjoy our own pleasures, too. 
There is no harm in a delightful ball!" and she skipped 
across the room. 

"0 no," said Clara. 

"Then come away for a walk, and let us get a little 
colour in our cheeks before this evening's concert. 
Where are your bonnet and shawl?" 
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Clara never again named Mr. Bgerton or Eithinog 
during her school-girl days, hut hie memory long lived in 
her heart, and there were moments when, even amid the 
wild gaiety of her companions, she would lament her 
weakness and instability, and look up to God in peni- 
tence. Gleams of hope and sunshine then sparkled in 
her prospect ; hut unhappily she had never heen accus- 
tomed to act deliberately and from conviction, but from 
the impulse of the hour ; and thus her good impressions 
were transitory, and passed away without real effort. 

And now her studies, her music, her dancing, her varied 
and elegant accomplishments, filled up all her time. 
Mrs. Courtley's establishment was not one of those con- 
vent-like boarding-schools where girls are immured from 
Midsummer to Christmas in comparative seclusion. Her 
terms were high, her number select ; but she took care 
that the young ladies under her charge should not only 
avail themselves of every accomplishment, but have the 
opportunity of frequently exhibiting their acquirements 
before a circle of admiring acquaintance. She had her 
soirees, her concerts, her private theatricals. She had 
her annual balls and her juvenile assemblies; and her 
pupils were kept in a state of unhealthy excitement, from 
week to week, by the choice of costume and the hurry of 
preparation. That love of admiration which is usually 
only too prominent a feature in the feminine character, 
was fostered by a constant appeal to the approbation of 
the assembled party. 

Clara, the beautiful and gifted daughter of Mrs. 
Smedley, was invariably the belle and the heroine on 
these occasions. She could sing with perfect self-pos- 
session in some little operatic performance, or take a 
part in a pretty French comedy, in the face of a crowd 
of strangers. Then, Clara was an accomplished dancer. 
She could whirl round in the waltz for hours without ap- 
pearing fatigued ; not unconscious that her girlish figure, 
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as she floated about in her light, white drapery, was at- 
tracting the attention of many an envious or an admiring 
eye. She entered upon her graver studies with her cha- 
racteristic energy ; but little time was allowed her for the 
more solid branches of education. Days and days were 
lavished with the music-master and the dancing-master, 
or spent in figuring before the glass ; while scarcely any 
opportunity was afforded for the development of high 
thought and moral feeling. Mrs. Courtley destined her 
pupils for showy, rather than for useful members of society, 
and Clara was- a most apt scholar. 

Thus three years passed away, and the vacation ap- 
proached which was to terminate her residence at Fairy 
Green, and transform her from the school-girl to the 
young lady. It was Christmas-eve, and the pupils at 
Mrs. Courtley 's were assembled, as usual, to receive their 
prizes, before they made their elaborate toilette for the 
closing ball. 

" I shall not take my leave of some of you," said Mrs. 
Courtley, looking round upon the blooming group of 
young girls, " without much regret, although with satis- 
faction and with a proper degree of pride;" and turning 
to present a silver wreath to the successful competitor, 
as she stood on the right hand of the governess, she 
added, " I wish I could have retained you with me as an 
example, not only of diligence and good behaviour, but 
of elegance and grace; but you must return home to 
embellish other circles — to adorn that fashionable society 
where, I may venture to say, you are destined to be the 
envied and the admired." 

The girl came forward and acknowledged the compli- 
ment, rather with her flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
than with the little speech which she had been taught to 
recite on the occasion. There was a pause — the ring 
dispersed. Mrs. Courtley and the teachers retired to 
their rooms, but that young girl, with her fair face and 
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raven-black tresses, stood still in her place, her eyes 
resting on the oaken floor of the school-room, her heart 
lost in dreamy reverie. 

How brilliant were the anticipations that floated before 
the mind of Clara, as the giddy, vacant laugh of her 
companions and the noisy buzz of their voices died on 
her ear! A fairy scene of joyous festivity was presented 
to her imagination in that long to-morrow, to which her 
hopes were directed. Her school-girl days were ended , 
and she was exulting in the prospect of returning home 
to Little Torkington, not to cheer the domestic circle 
and become the light of her mother's hearth, but to win 
the admiration of the ball-room — to eclipse her more 
fashionable associates — and to attain a position in society 
to which her birth had not entitled her. 

To-morrow came, and the accomplished and beautiful 
girl left Fairy Green for her obscure home in Portland 
Street in her native town, as warmly interested in her 
mother's little intrigues for her future advancement as 
might be expected from the influence of her worldly 
teachers and associates. She was unquestionably a 
lovely creature, possessing all those captivating personal 
and mental attractions which, united, make the tout en* 
semble of a fascinating woman ; and her school intimacies, 
especially her connection with Miss Featherstone, easily 
gained her access to the most fashionable circles of 
Little Torkington. And now to the glittering world 
she came, with the homage of her warm, young heart, 
content to live for vulgar admiration, and to sacrifice^her 
own soul for gross and sordid ambition. Whatever day- 
dreams she might have indulged during her residence at 
Fairy Green that had reference to a brighter world than 
this, all had at length been dissipated by the absorbing 
influence of things present over things to come. The 
natural vivacity of her disposition, the desire to excel, a 
taste for refined and elegant society, and a succession of 
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years of joyous health, combined to direct the energies of 
her character into the track of life which her mother had 
selected for her. At sixteen, she had been the first and 
most promising girl of her class, and had carried off the 
school prizes one by one, to the chagrin of her unsuccess- 
ful companions. At nineteen, she was the frequent asso- 
ciate of the sister of a baronet, and the envied and 
Admired belle of Little Torkington. 

The spring-time of her butterfly existence passed while, 
in the folly of an unawakened heart, she was dreaming 
of an eternity of conquests and intrigues. Her days at 
this time were spent — but why should we detail the 
idle whirl of pleasure ? Clara kept no journal or diary ; 
but a letter written to her friend Miss Featherstone, on 
the ere of her twentieth birth-day, may serve to uuveil 
her feelings : — 

" My Dearest Louisa, 

"You must come to-morrow. I will take no denial. 
Mr. Worsley is to be with us, but lie is too old for you ; 
then, there will be Captain Norrii and Mr. Willoughby ! 
You shall come, darling Louey ; and you must put on 
your pretty pink dress, for you look so well in pink and 
delicate colours ; and do be at Portland Street very early 
in the afternoon to assist me at my toilette. I intend to 
wear a simple white muslin dress, with a lovely bouquet, 
from Price's. Mamma says I shall look — but no matter. 
Are you sure you know your part of our duet ? We must 
make a sensation with it — and shall you be in good voice, 
dearest? Mind you practise three hours, as we used to 
do before the concerts at Mrs. Courtley's, and don't be 
nervous for the world ! 

"Do you know I shall try to make a conquest of your 
uncle Alfred, only pour passer le temps, though I am in 
love, Louey. what a confession ! but I am afraid it 

is true ; I am actually wildly, crazily in love with ; 

Ah, that's just what I won't tell you — with some one I 
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met at the Vicar's select dinner party on Tuesday. Do 
you believe me, Louey? 

" When you come I shall tell you how outrageously 
George Willoughby flirted with Miss Foxberry at the 
concert, and afterwards with a lady in a lilac silk dress. 
Miss Foxberry was dressed with horrid ugly taste. I 
have felt quite poorly after the gaiety of last week — the 
week I spent with them-— balls every night, you know, 
and such delightful mornings, with a novel on the sofa ! 
and then, breakfast at twelve, and a drive 'to shop? 
I believe I should have died of ennui since I returned 
home, if it had not been for the prospect of our charming 
little party to-morrow. 

"Adieu, for I have this moment remembered that my 
white satin shoes are soiled, and, besides, I shall want 
a sash, so I must run to Mrs. Brown's directly. I have 
a love of a pattern to show you when you come. 

" My own dearest Louey, 

" Ever your devoted Clara." 

" I forgot to Bay that I had a flirtation with the gentle- 
man with the curly wig last week. How wicked of you 
to tell him I looked well at the Archery meeting !" 

And can it be, that the life of an immortal being was 
filled up, from day to day, with trifles so unworthy her 
attention ? Can it be that the girl of true inherent 
genius, whose aspirations were awakened so early to the 
refined enjoyments of thought and feeling, was already 
deluded by the world's dazzling pleasures, and could 
choose to sport away the most beautiful spring-time of 
her existence in idle forgetfulness of all but the adorning 
of a nature so frail and perishing, or the captivation of 
Bome heart, giddy as her own? 

So it was with Clara ; and so it is yet with others of 
her age and sex, who, like her, were not designed by 
nature for a life of frivolous idleness ; but whose strength 
of purpose and energy of feeling, in the pursuit of their 
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own — shall we say, vanities ? — manifest a character in- 
tended by Providence for a destiny of distinguished use- 
fulness. We look around among our circle of young- 
lady acquaintance, and see some, who, from their consti- 
tutional tone of mind, are predisposed to a life of easy 
domestic indolence around their own hearthstone. Tbey 
may he as much absorbed in their little world of self as 
others, but from their natural taste or the bias of early 
training, their career of folly is less marked than that of 
their companions, whose talents or position have brought 
tli em out conspicuously as children of this present world. 
The way of each may be the way of sin— —exhibiting the 
one distinguishing feature of sin, forgetfulness of God. 
The love of religion may be as foreign to the quiet spirit, 
who is busied in her little interests of housekeeping and 
economy, as to her more energetic sister ; but it is veiled 
beneath the unostentatious display of feminine duties and 
homely accomplishments. Constitutional apathy of cha- 
racter often passes current for sterling worth, while, were 
it brought to a right analysis, it would be found wanting 
in everything that would render it acceptable in His eyes 
who looks to tbe secret springs of action. The mind that 
is but half awake to the interests of this life, is not there- 
fore always " alive unto God." There is a sluggishness 
of soul in the slavery of sin, which is occasioned by natu- 
ral inactivity and inertness, and with which the child o* 
tbe truth has no sympathy. 

We were created to " glorify God and to enjoy Hi . 
for ever;" and it is sad to behold sin, and the trangres- 
sion of the sinner, in all its varied forms. But it makes 
the heart of the Christian ache to see a young person, 
and especially a young girl, beautiful in the blush of early 
promise, the heart warm, the mind richly endowed and 
cultivated; earnest, but not in the pursuit of truth ; 
loving, but not to the Saviour of sinners ; devoted, but not 
to God ; and bringing her green garlands of spring to the' 
world's altar! It is like the May-flower thrown on the 
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symbol of death, or the early blossom cast heedlessly to 
the winter's blight. Where there is life, there should 
be devotion towards God ; but where there is youth and 
energy, with natural and acquired mental accomplish- 
ments, and no sense of the duty owed to Him who is the 
author of every good and perfect gift, this ingratitude is 
the more apparent and culpable. If we look into the 
future of such a character, and look, not from idle curio- 
sity, but to obtain a proper estimate of her lot, the view 
is increasingly painful. A woman of genuine nature, 
whose mind is not in some measure under the influence 
of religion, and regulated by the power of principle, is 
invariably unhappy. If she has not found repose in God, 
and learnt to lay her hopes, and fears, and sympathies, 
beneath the shelter of the cherubim of glory that over- 
shadow the mercy-seat, and to commit her heart — that 
frail and contradictory thing, the human heart — to the 
safe-keeping of the ark of the covenant, her lot may be 
summed up in a single word, but in one of bitter signifi- 
cation—it will be disappointment. Her sensitiveness 
and susceptibility of external influences, her exquisite 
refinement of feeling, all will allure her on, like the fabled 
song of the syrens, until the attraction can be no longer 
resisted, and carried by the current, or swimming with 
the tide, while listening to the delusive melody, she will 
become the victim of her own best impulses. 

But let the mind be rightly furnished with the princi- 
ples of truth—let the heart be at rest in God, and though 
she may not be exempted from the trials of life — for her 
graces, like the soft tones of the Eolian harp, are often 
only developed by affliction, the melody of love answering 
to the breath of sorrow — yet, the perilous gifts of feeling 
and intellect consecrated ; the energies rightly directed ; 
peace, that peace which Christ has promised to his fol- 
lowers, shall be her inheritance ; and the soul shall be 
for ever young and hopeful in the prospect of eternal 
happiness. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 



"The dove let loose in eastern skies, 
Returning fondly home, 
Ne'er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies- 
Where idle warblers roam. 

"Bat high she shoots through sir and light, 
Above all low delay ; 
Where notliing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way. 

"So grant me, God, from earthly care, 
From pride and passion free, 
Aloft through faith and love's pure air, 
To hold my course to Thee. 

" No hire to tempt, no art to stay - 
My soul, as home she springs ; 
Thy sunshine on her joyful way, 
Thy freedom on her wings." 



Mr. Worsley did not forget the promise he had made 
by the death-bed of his sister. As soon as his niece had 
finished her education, he arranged for her reception at his 
own house ; and Margaret prepared to leave the guardian- 
ship of her governess for her future home at Little 
Torkington. 

The interval that elapses between leaving school and 
attaining womanhood, is always a most important one in 
the life of a young girl. In her case it was unusually 
important. She was quitting the house of the lady who 
had watched over her from childhood, with something like 
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maternal interest, and whose feelings and principles 
were in accordance with her own, for the protection of a 
cold, calculating man of the world, and a man whose 
habits and ways of thinking were at utter variance with 
the holy maxims instilled into her mind by Madame Le 
Noir. Still, Godfrey Worsley was Margaret's uncle, her 
nearest surviving relative. He had loved her mother, 
and surely he must love her only, and once so fondly- 
cherished child. Yes, and Uncle Godfrey did love his 
little niece, though the character attributed to her by her 
governess had not prepossessed him in her favour. Uncle 
Godfrey was one of those who subscribe from the heart 
to the maxim, "a young saint, an old devil." He had 
a respect for religion as embodied in creeds and formu- 
laries ; and he venerated the beautiful life of his departed 
sister, who had lived down his prejudices, and sealed her 
principles by that calm peaceful death. But he looked 
with unassumed disgust and contempt on the profession 
of his young niece, over whose head nineteen winters had 
yet hardly passed. Proudly would he have received such 
a girl as Clara Smedley as his adopted child, and entered 
into her spirit of intrigue and worldly ambition with her 
plotting mother. But although he could not be sur- 
prised, he was not a little disappointed when, in an in- 
terview with Madame Le Noir, a few days previous to 
Margaret's removal, the simple-minded governess ob- 
served, that her dear orphan pupil was not highly accom- 
plished, or more than ordinarily attractive, but singularly 
thoughtful and loving, and " so religious ! " Mr. Worsley 
took this last sentence home, and with the accompani- 
ment of sundry grumbling ejaculations, smoked it in his 
meerschaum night after night, wondering what new re- 
forms this sanctimonious young thing would be likely to 
introduce into his establishment, and suggesting to him- 
self schemes for frustrating her purposes of conversion, 
as he termed them. 
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How singularly perverse is the human mind in its 
attempts to turn aside the shafts of conscience, and stifle 
the voice of self-accusation ! There was something more 
than the natural prejudice of a man of the world against 
a young Christian convert in Godfrey Worsley's feelings 
when he thought of Margaret. Indifferent from his 
youth up, to the interests of religion, again and again 
he had shunned the gentle admonitions of his sainted 
sjster when she had ventured to make some effort to 
awaken his attention to the importance of it. He had 
told her that there was time enough for repentance, and 
put her off with promises of amendment at some future 
time ; he had talked to her of the temptations of youth, 
and the difficulty of renouncing the world when it pre- 
sented itself before him in its most alluring aspect ; then 
of the cares of business — the dissipating influence of 
money-making — the one thousand obstacles that obstruct 
the man of merchandise in the ways of righteousness ; 
and now that he had realized his expectations in the 
accumulation of an ample fortune, and had nothing to 
do but prepare for eternity, his heart clung, even more 
tenaciously than it had done before, to the idol to which 
he had joined himself. He had shrunk from the appeal- 
ing look of Gertrude, and a painful and disagreeable 
feeling came over him when he thought of receiving a 
witness for the truth against himself in the person of the 
girl he had nursed in her infancy, and who had hardly 
entered upon life when he was old in the world's service. 
But he did not fully understand his own heart in the un- 
comfortable forebodings of which he was conscious in the 
prospect of receiving his niece to her new home. After 
all, he had always liked religion in a woman, he said to 
himself. It is graceful and natural in the weaker sex ; 
they are the creatures of impulse and feeling. Reason 
its not their province. A man believes with his under- 
standing, but a woman with her heart. I don't like to 
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be elbowed by religion, but I can have no objection to 
the unostentatious display of devotion in those whose 
nature prompts them to charity and faith. I can't feel 
these things myself ; but I like to see good feeling in 
others. And thus he dismissed the subject from his 
mind, forgetful that in his graver moments he had ac- 
knowledged to himself that so far from obeying the dic- 
tates of reason in neglecting to seek to know the will of 
God, he was acting as a fool and a madman in suffering 
his time and strength to consume away in easy indecision, 
while the one great problem of life remained unsolved. 

It is a common thing for such as he to plead the in- 
corrigible obduracy of the heart as an excuse for their 
want of devotion, and to allege that the religious affec- 
tions are beyond human control. It is forgotten that 
the understanding is accessible to evidence which, if fairly 
attended to, must in some sort command the will, and 
that reason herself, in the name and for the sake of truth, 
exacts an obedience to the dictates of conscience. It is 
forgotten that though, through the frailty and depravity 
of our nature, the carnal mind is at war with God, and 
incapable of offering to Him the spiritual worship He 
requires; there is such a thing as bringing the heart 
under the influence of that power. The Divine promises 
are to the earnest in spirit — to those who seek God with 
all their heart. It may be an easy matter now, for the 
sceptic, or the practical unbeliever in Christianity, to dis- 
miss the expostulation of his Mend with the assertion 
that he has sought religion with all diligence, and has 
been disappointed in his inquiries ; but who will dare to 
stand up, when the secrets of all hearts are revealed, and 
face the omniscient scrutiny of the Judge of quick and 
dead with the declaration, " Lord I have prayed and 
watched — I have attended religious ordinances, and made 
many sacrifices — I have sought the knowledge of the 
Eternal One with that diligence and constancy which the 
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importance of the inquiry demanded, but I died as I had 
lived, in darkness and uncertainty ?" 

It is not the difficulty with which the subject is involved 
which induces men to put from them the question, "What 
must I do to be saved? " The natural aversion of the 
human heart to the truth of God, the indolence of cor- 
rupt nature, the disinclination to dwell on the prospect 
of death, and, above all, the spirit of procrastination, which 
is forever urging us to put off till to-morrow the obvious 
duty of to-day — these, and many other causes, operate 
more or less powerfully in deterring us from the right 
course, until the shadows lengthen into evening, and 
death ends our period of probation. 

It matters little which of these peculiar forms of temp- 
tation had been the means of diverting the mind of God- 
frey from the thought of preparation for another world, for 
we know enough of him to judge of the reception which 
he was likely to give to the young girl confided to his 
care. A settled prejudice against his niece had taken 
possession of his heart, and though he welcomed her to 
his house with all cordiality, and blest her in the name 
of her departed mother, he was not attracted to her as 
he had hoped he should have been to the daughter of his 
once-loved sister Gertrude. 

Fortunately for Margaret, she was of too loving and 
unsuspecting a nature to have entertained the most re- 
mote idea that her uncle was disappointed in her. Her 
eyes were radiant with happiness as, after warmly return- 
ing Uncle Godfrey's "How are ye, my dear?" with an 
affectionate embrace, she followed his housekeeper up 
the wide staircase into the elegant apartment prepared 
for her. 

"Can I assist you, Miss — Miss Egerton?" said the 
housekeeper, stirring the cozy blazing fire and smoothing 
the counterpane. "I've ordered Kitty to attend to you 
directly, and perhaps you will be as quick as possible; 
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for," she added in a whisper, "it is nearly nine o'clock, 
and he doesn't like to wait for his tea — of all meals he 
doesn't!" 

"Thank you, Mrs. Boddington. Do stay with me one 
minute longer," said Margaret. — "No — this key" — 
nervously trying to unlock one of her travelling cases, 
and then throwing off her bonnet, and beginning to brush 
her hair as it fell in glossy curls around her face — " I 
will not keep Mr. Worsley waiting while I dress." She 
laid aside her cloak, and unveiled a slight girlish figure. 
Margaret was not handsome ; she had no pretensions to 
classical beauty ; but her blue eyes with their long eye- 
lashes, and her transparent and ever-varying complexion, 
had given her an undefinable interest of expression. 

"Better run down as you are, Miss; — you look very 
nice," said the talkative housekeeper. "Are you ready ? " 
— and she trotted down stairs before her, and threw open 
the dining-room door. 

Margaret entered, and saw at a glance a spacious and 
magnificent apartment, hung round with fine old oil- 
paintings — the lofty ceiling richly and elegantly moulded. 
Uncle Godfrey was seated in an easy-chair by a table set 
with tray and tea-urn ; and a bright fire blazed cheerily 
from an old English grate before him. 

"Set Miss Egerton a chair, Mrs. Boddington," he 
said, as Margaret approached. "Sit down, child; you 
must be tired after your journey. Can you bear to be 
looked at ? " and he fixed his cold gray eyes steadily upon 
her for some minutes. "You're your father's girl, 
Margaret," he said, at length. "Those are not poor 
Gertrude's eyes, are they, Mrs. Boddington ? Let me 
hear your voice." 

"What am I to say, Uncle Godfrey ?" and she laughed. 
That sweet light musical laugh ! how strangely it sounded 
in that quiet bachelor's room. 

Mrs. Boddington withdrew, and Margaret quickly re- 
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verting to that never-failing subject of conversation, the 
weather, remarked that it was a very cold evening. 

It was cold. The sullen silence of a dull November 
day had been exchanged for sharp frost ; the wintry wind 
whistled in the chimney, and light snow-flakes fell against 
the window. "Now make tea," said Mr. Worsley. 

Margaret drew her chair to the table and began to 
pour out tea. — -"Did Uncle Godfrey take sugar and 
cream? "—"Yes"— "Did he like tea strong?"— "Yes." 
Then followed a pause that made Margaret feel very shy 
and foolish. She resolved to venture another remark, 
and after a moment's hesitation made some inquiry about 
a beautiful landscape-painting that was suspended over 
the mantel-piece. 

" It is by a Duteh, — no, a "French artist, I believe/' 
said Mr. Worsley, yawning, and he again relapsed into 
silence. 

Margaret felt lonely, more lonely than if she had been 
quite alone. She wished there was even a dog, or a cat, 
or a bird, that she might say "poor fellow," or " poor 
puss," and be repaid by a kindly pur or a wag of the 
tail. How she missed the gentle conversation of Madame 
Le Noir, and her husband's pleasant broken English ! 
She looked round the room. There was a cabinet piano 
standing stiffly up in a corner ; she would talk to that. 
She walked timidly towards it, expecting to find the case 
locked or the strings broken. No. It opened with a 
touch. She passed her fingers over the instrument ; it 
was in excellent tune. She hazarded an inquiry. "Are 
you fond of music, Uncle Godfrey ? Do you play ? " 

Did he ? The bare idea caused a grim smile to play 
over his usually immovable features. "No. I am not 
fond of a noise of any kind, but Mrs. Smedley likes to 
have the instrument kept in tune for her daughter when 
she happens to call with her." 

"Mrs. Smedley and Clara! Do you know them?" 
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exclaimed Margaret. But the silent Mr. Worsley bad 
bent bis eyes over a newspaper, and made no reply. 
And now, venturing to touch the keys of the piano, she 
uttered her feelings in an old Welsh melody. 

" Margaret!" said Mr. Worsley, as if inspired by the 
witchery of music. 

She came forward, and leaning over his chair, looked 
inquiringly into the dull, iron-gray eyes. 

"Margaret, are yon fond of visiting?" 

•'No— yes — it depends upon where, and with whom/* 

"Certainly, it does. Well, I don't want you to be a 
little nun. We are going to a dinner party at Mrs. 
Smedley's to-morrow. I should like you to be nicely 
dressed ;" and he glanced at her green travelling coat. 

Margaret read his thoughts, and a smile dimpled over 
her face, as she said quickly, "I will try to please you 
in the arrangement of my dress ; but is it to be a very 
large party ?" 

" It will be probably as large a party as their rooms 
will accommodate. Mrs. Smedley is an old friend of your 
dear mamma's, whieh is, of course, a sufficient apology for 
her waviug the ceremony of a eall before she invites you." 

"I remember Clara Smedley very well," said Mar- 
garet. 

"Miss Smedley is now a most accomplished young 
lady — quite the belle of the season. You will meet her 
at every ball or concert this winter, and"— 

" But/' interrupted Margaret ; the words faltered on 
her lips. Mr. Worsley looked her full in the face, and 
hesitating a moment, she said firmly, " I would much 
rather not go to balls and large parties." 

" Why not, child ? Are you going to introduce 
Madame Le Noir's old-fashioned notions into Little Tor- 
kington? You must do what other people do, Margaret." 

She was silent ; her face was slightly flushed. At 
length she said, in a low tone, "Not, if other people sin. 
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Vm sure you'll not ask me to do any thing* that I think 
wrong, even when I may he mistaken?" 

He started, his hrow darkened — for the recollection of 
his promise to his sister passed like a shadow across his 
mind. " No, no. You may please yourself, Margaret. 
But you'll accompany me to-morrow, of course," he said 
hurriedly. " I shall order the carriage at six, remember. 
It is rather late," drawing out his watch. "Your bed- 
time, I should think." 

" Thank you ; good night. I'll not forget the party 
to-morrow;" and then she retired to her own room, 
happy in the contemplation of sundry projects for the 
welfare of Uncle Godfrey and his household — and think- 
ing especially of Mrs. BodJington, the housekeeper, who 
had, as it happened, been the first to welcome her to 
Portland Square. Morning dawned, as she kneeled alone 
by her bedside, offering the praise of her heart before 
that Eternal Father in whom she trusted — low in the 
spirit of dependence upon Him from " whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift," yet full of sympathy with 
all that is beautiful in creation, or pure and good among 
men. A frail and erring girl, a mere child in thought 
and knowledge, her soul expanded in the contemplation 
of those truths which are above the ken of the most pro- 
found and the most gifted — while, in the power of faith, 
instead of feeling herself a lonely and friendless orphan, 
in a cold and selfish world, she seemed to be brought in 
contact with the whole catholic company of believers ; 
and rejoiced that she was one with them, because a mem- 
ber of Him, of whom the "whole family in heaven and 
earth is named." But it was not the mere poetry of 
devotion that sustained the mind of the unprotected 
Margaret. She believed God ; her faith took Him at his 
word, and expected that He would do as He had said. 

" Do not be uneasy about me, my dear friend," she 
wrote to her much-loved governess that morning ; " my 
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Uncle Godfrey is very good to me, and Mrs. Boddington 
and the servants are so kind and obliging, I should be 
quite ashamed of myself if I were not comfortable at 
Portland Square. I was tired last night, and could not 
help feeling a little bit sad when I thought of you, and 
of your cheerful fireside ; but while I sat alone in my 
own room, and read the psalms for the evening, I felt 
that I had brothers and sisters wherever Christ had fol- 
lowers, and I remembered my home beyond the everlast- 
ing hills, and took courage. 

" I ought to tell you something about Little Torking- 
ton. It is a small, crowded, smoky town. Everybody 
seems busy, and the streets are full of life and bustle. 
The surrounding country appears flat and uninteresting ; 
but from my bed-room window I can discern green fields 
in the distance, and a blue, winding river. My uncle's 
house is three times the size of ours, 1 mean of yours, 
and the furniture is rich and massive, and 1 suppose 
c/)8tly ; but there is nothing that reminds me of my own 
dear Eithinog, but an old venerable chair that stands in 
my room — that charming little room — I wish you could 
see it, as it looks just now — my pet-books arranged in a 
cabinet appropriated to my special use." 

She had proceeded thus far when Mrs. Boddington 
knocked at her room door. — "Please, Miss Egerton, 
there's Mrs. Smedley and Miss Smedley below — their 
cards, Ma'am; — very particular friends of our master's," 
with an air of mystery; "so that's why I told John, 
when he opened the door, I would run up and tell you 
myself." 

Margaret ran down stairs before the housekeeper 
had finished her tale. As she reached the drawing- 
room a stout lady, rustling in rich silks and fluttering 
drapery, came sailing to meet her. She was followed by 
a tall, elegant girl, whose form, even muffled as it was 
in shawls and furs, looked light and graceful. It was 
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Clara. She withdrew her veil, and pressed an affec- 
tionate' kiss on the cheek of the orphan girl ; and Mar- 
garet heard her sigh, as she whispered to her mother, 
" Her eyes are so like his ; — poor Mr. Egerton ! ' ' 

" My dear, we are very glad to see you!" said Mrs, 
Smedley. 

" And so we are come to tell you so already," said 
Clara, " and we mean to sit and chat with you a long 
time." 

They remained with her nearly an hour ; and when 
Margaret returned to her own room to finish her letter to 
Madame Le Noir, it ran thus : — 

" I have been interrupted by a visit from Mrs. Smedley 
and her daughter — two old friends of dear mamma's. 
They kindly offered me tickets for the concert on Mon- 
day evening, and have invited me to go with them to 

hear Macready at S • 1 declined at first, but Mrs. 

Smedley urged me so strongly that, not liking to seem 
obstinate, I promised to re-consider the subject. I am 
anxious to know what you think with respect to the course 
I ought to take. Uncle Godfrey has laid no restraint 
upon my wishes, and for myself, I have scarcely an opi- 
nion on the subject Indeed, I had never thought of it 
until the moment I was asked. I should not like to make 
religion appear unamiable by needless eccentricities, but 
I would rather have no society than indulge in any 
amusement which is at variance with the spirit of * Chris- 
tianity in earnest/ I shall be guided by your judgment, 

so don't let it be long before I hear from you." 
******* 

Mr. Worsley came in to lunch, as usual, at two o'clock 
that day, and before five in the afternoon Margaret heard 
the heavy creaking of his boots again on the staircase. 
He was afraid she had forgotten the dinner-hour, he said, 
as she stepped into the hall to speak to him. " The 
carriage at six, do you hear, Margaret ! Mrs. Smedley 
is particularly punctual in her arrangements." 
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** Mrs. Smedley and her daughter called upon me this 
morning, sir." 

" Well?" and he stood, candle in hand, looking her 
through and through. " I presume you would be much 
pleased with them ?" 

" Clara is a lovely, delightful girl, but I was disap- 
pointed in my mamma's old friend, Mrs. Smedley. She 
is not — " 

" Isn't what?" he said quickly. 

" I'm keeping you standing," returnecTMargaret. She 
checked the words that rose to her lips, and the smile 
that was beginning to dawn over her features, and with, 
" I shall be delighted to renew my acquaintance with 
Miss Smedley/' ran to her room. 

The carriage was duly announced at six o'clock. John, 
the coachman, was told to drive to No. 14, Portland 
Street, as regularly as if he had never seen the house 
before. On their arrival, Mr. Worsley waited formally 
for his niece, amid an array of black hats in the nar- 
row lobby, and she entered the drawing-room leaning 
upon his arm. The small apartment was crowded with 
company; but as Margaret made her way to the couch 
on which Mrs. Smedley was seated, she saw none but 
strange faces. After the usual ceremonials she sank 
into her chair, and entered into conversation with an 
elderly gentleman, with a large face and red nose, who 
was standing near her. 

" Miss Egerton has forgotten me," said a voice. 

Margaret turned her head. A beautiful girl, appa- 
rently in the very zenith of her attractions, was bending 
her black eyes, half veiled by their long eye-lashes, upon 
her. She was attired in the primrose-coloured silk which 
became her so well; her arms were adorned with mag- 
nificent bracelets; her hair, arranged in classical elegance, 
fell in massive braids from ber forehead. There was the 
bloom of excitement upon her cheek, and the dark eyes 
sparkled with animation. As she threw herself yito an 
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ottoman beside her, Margaret thought she had never seen 
any one so lovely. Perhaps the gentleman with the large 
face was thinking so, too. He eyed the girls in silence 
for a moment, and abruptly withdrew to the further end 
of the room. 

" That is Alfred Featherstone ; — the brother of Sir 
Anthony/' whispered Clara; "mamma has been man- 
oeuvring to get him to one of our dinner-parties for 
months, and at length her delightful finesse has been suc- 
cessful !" and she laughed. "What do you think of him?*' 

" He looks benevolent, kind-hearted, " said Mar- 
garet. 

*• 0, is that all?" interrupted the sharp-witted Clara. 
"Do you see that tali young fellow? — he is Captain 
Fitzgerald, of the 17th Regiment of Dragoons. He's a 
wild, roving flirt, but there's all the soldier in his look 
and manners, and one can't help falling in love with him, 
at the risk of breaking one's heart. Then, that lady in 
spectacles is Miss Featherstone, one of my dearest 
friends;" and she ran on to describe her guests until the 
gentleman with the large face approached again. He 
conducted Margaret into the dining-room — and though, 
during dinner, she seemed much less an object of atten- 
tion with him than the fragrant soups and rich French 
dishes, a shadow of dejection passed over Clara's radiant 
face as, seated by the young officer, nearly opposite her, 
she occasionally threw up her eyes and noticed the blue 
beads of Mr. Featherstone resting, with a look of watch- 
fulness, upon the shy Margaret. 

Gentleness and simplicity often atoned in Miss Eger- 
ton for more brilliant qualities. She could scarcely be 
otherwise than agreeable in the air of easy self-forget- 
fulness and attention to the conversation of others which 
characterized her manners. On the present occasion she 
was really dull, however; — sickened and disappointed 
with her first entree into the society of Little Torkingtoa 
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—as wearied with what she had heard of the flippant 
gaiety and pert wit of the captain across the table, as 
with the stupid and uncongenial conversation of the gen- 
tleman by her side. What a relief it was to her to retire 
in due time to the drawing-room, and sit on the couch 
with Clara, who-— the colour now faded from her cheek 
and the fire from her eye — yawned her answers to Mar- 
garet's ardently expressed admiration of some sketches, 
in water-colour, which lay on the table. 

The gentlemen soon joined them. A ring of young 
men, with aquiline noses, small mouths, and sloping fore- 
heads, gathered round Clara, and talked of the new waltz, 
and the last new opera. Captain Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Featherstone came in. The former was apparently a 
connoisseur in ladies' dress, and appeared as much inter- 
ested in the prevailing shades of silk and brocade, as if, 
instead of in the Queen's service, he had been bred and 
born a milliner's apprentice. Mr. Featherstone again 
besieged Miss Egerton. He had become lively and play- 
ful since she left him at the dinner-table. The moody 
dignity of the old Englishman had given place to ease, 
if not to familiarity. He began to talk about bis dogs 
and his horses. He had the field to himself this time. 
Margaret was unable to keep pace with him, and relapsed 
into a silent, if not into a listening attitude, while her 
companion hurried on without mercy. 

Meantime some one had proposed music. Captain 
Fitzgerald led Clara to the piano, and in an operatic song 
of Rossini's, her fine voice called forth a burst of approval. 
She was followed by a lady in a pink dress, who rattled 
through a long overture. Mr. Featherstone had left 
Margaret, and was leaning over the instrument — his ex- 
pressionless eyes fixed upon Clara, while she — her face 
lighted up with conscious beauty and coquetry-— dropped 
her glance beneath his gaze. Margaret happened, to 
turn to Mrs. Smedley; her sharp cat's-eyes were bent 
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penetratingly upon Mr. Featherstone, and there was a 
flush upon her cheek and a restlessness on her features 
which the unsophisticated pupil of Madame Le Noir little 
understood. 

She had been talking to Mr. Worsley, who was sipping 
coffee, and playing with his tea-spoon. In a few minutes 
she stept across the room, and leaning over Margaret, 
whispered that her uncle had ordered the carriage early, 
as she was as yet so unaccustomed to late hours, and she 
believed it was already at the door. 

The announcement brought a thrill of pleasure to the 
heart of her young visitor, who was enduring the prospect 
of a lengthened tete-a-tete with one of the afore-mentioned 
gentlemen with retreating foreheads, who, as he stood by 
her with his slight but exquisitely-modelled form and 
tinted complexion, looked fitter for a glass-shade in a 
hair-dresser's shop window, than for a real flesh-and-blood 
soiree. 

"You may steal out of the room at once, my dear," 
said Mrs. Smedley, assuming a patronizing air, and again 
glancing at Afr. Featherstone. " Mind you wrap up, and 
keep from cold after the heat of the room.*' Margaret 
hastily withdrew, and threw her shawl round her. She 
was followed by Mr. Worsley — and they were soon shut 
up in the close glass coach. 

"It is a cold night," said Mr. Worsley, rubbing his 
hands. 

"Well have a blazing fire, and sit with our feet on the 
fender," returned Margaret ; her face brightening be- 
neath the lamp-light as they drove along. " How kind 
of you to leave the party so soon to oblige me!" and she 
laughed for joy at their return to Portland Square. 

" How have you been pleased with the party ?" asked 
Mr. Worsley, as he stood and warmed himself over the 
fire in his own snug room. " Did you enjoy the even- 
ing?" 

<j2 
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"Enjoy? no; I was so weary. Who was that 
atout gentleman who sat next me?" 

" Alfred Featherstone. I am afraid you monopolized 
the beau of the evening a little too much. On dit, that 
he is likely to marry Miss Smedley." 

" I monopolize anybody's beau / He marry Clara 
Smedley ! As likely as that I shall marry the parish- 
clerk!" and Margaret's merry laugh rang through the 
room. 

" My dear silly girl !" said Mr. Worsley, "you know 
very little about it ; Mr. Featherstone is a match for any 
lady in the county. He is a man of immense wealth and 
unexceptionable family, and, but for his age, and those 
frequent fits of the gout that have troubled him so much 
of late" — Mr. Worsley stopped, fairly put out by the 
droll humour that sparkled in his niece's merry eyes. 
She had pictured to herself Mr. Featherstone as the hus- 
band of a lady of about forty, who sat near him, and the 
father of half a dozen flourishing little Featherstones — 
and to hear of him aspiring to the hand of the young and 
beautiful Clara ! and again she laughed. 

Mr. Worsley was evidently nettled, and called her " a 
silly child." 

fH." Well, dear Uncle Godfrey," she exclaimed, with in- 
finite good humour, " it shall be as you wish. If you say it 
is so ; of course, it is so ; and 

' Things with me shall well agree, 
When they work preposterously/ 

as my tutor used to say, sometimes. Good night, good 
night." And lighting her candle, she ran up stairs to 
her room. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. 



1 Is this a time for moonlight dreams, 
Of love and home by mazy streams, 
For fancy with her shadowy toys, 
Aerial hopes and pensive joys — 
While souls are wandering far and wide, 
And corses swarm on every side?" 



Madame Le Nora was hardly prepared for her pupil's 
appeal to her judgment. She had taken up rather strong 
opinions on the subject to which Margaret's attention had 
been called, and had always maintained a stand against 
those amusements which her earnest heart had taught 
her to regard as idle and frivolous. But her decision had 
been dictated rather by her own taste than occasioned 
by deliberate conviction. Her position in life, with many 
circumstances connected with her early history, had 
placed her beyond the reach of temptations like those 
which surrounded the path of her pupil. It had not 
occurred to her until that moment that a young girl, 
introduced into the fashionable circles of a small town, 
as the reputed heiress of a rich uncle, would be sought 
and courted in society where the simple unpretending 
Marie Le Noir was never so much as thought of. Her 
first impressions, therefore, on reading Margaret's letter, 
were unpleasant and discouraging. She remembered 
how often the promise of the morning had passed away 
as the early cloud, and the heart of the young convert 
relapsed from the fervour of its first love to the deadness 
of worldly conformity. Yet she had not forgotten that 
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her dear Margaret was alone in her new home, without 
one Christian friend or associate, and she felt the diffi- 
culty of urging her forward in any course that might 
offend her earthly guardian and his acquaintance, and 
subject the timid girl to an ordeal of parlour persecution. 
It was easy to warn her against the trifling pleasures of 
the world, but most difficult to advise her how to reject, 
with propriety, the well-meant attentions of her uncle's 
friends. Perplexed, but not cast down, the amiable 
Marie, after a little hesitation, instead of replying at once 
to Margaret's letter, sat down to write to a friend of her 
own at Little Torkington, a lady who, from her mature 
experience, she judged better qualified than herself to 
guide her pupil in the choice of her recreations and as- 
sociates. 

Mrs. Faygon — for the lady was no other than the 
mother of M. Le Noir's early favourites, Archy and 
Jessy — was sitting with her husband and family at the 
tea-table, when the letter of Madame Le Noir was put 
into her hands. She read it aloud : — 

" Do, both of you, my dear friends, call upon Miss 
Egerton, and pay her every attention. Tou know she is 
an orphan, and our sculptor has not forgotten whose 
daughter. I am sure my dear Margaret is a devoted 
Christian ; but young and inexperienced in her new home, 
and—" 

* "It's all a whim!" interrupted the sculptor, before 
Mrs. Faygon had finished the letter. " Madame Le Noir 
has more love than knowledge. Don't go, mother ; don't 
go, Jessy. I shouldn't half like you to call at the house 
of Old Worsley, and interfere with his projects for his 
young niece. Captain Egerton has been in England 
twice since her father's death, and was not asked to see 
her, though he is her own uncle. Never force yourself 
into other people's drawing-rooms on the plea of making 
yourself useful, Jes ! you may go among the working- 
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people as much as you please, and do them all the good 
you can ; hut the Featherstones and the Willoughbys, 
and Worsley don't belong to our set — they are assembly 
people — Delphin club people ; either their gaiety, or their 
money, or their extravagance, has placed them a remove 
above us in the distinctions of this little town we live in, 
and any attempt to ingratiate yourself with Miss Eger- 
ton will he interpreted as a wish to get a step higher in 
the scale/' 

It was strange that the independent spirit of our sculp- 
tor should have been roused by such a trifle, for he was 
now a young man of fearless and determined character, 
strong in those principles which can make the most timid 
daring. It is a question beneath our consideration, how 
he had any reason to regard his own position as inferior 
to that of the families he had named, for with the excep- 
tion of Sir Anthony Featherstone, the assembly people 
of Little Torkington, as they were called, had no pre- 
tension to family pedigree, but were composed of wealthy 
and aspiring men of business. 

Archy's father was in the self-same calling, and if he 
had not been equally successful, he had been equally 
honourable and generous in his transactions. It may 
be, however, that their sober, frugal way of living — their 
indifference to the world's maxims, and manifest contempt 
for its artificial pleasures, above all, their marked atten- 
tion and hospitality to the most humble follower of their 
religious faith, had effected this distinction ; and the real 
reason why Mr. Faygon and his interesting family were 
never counted-up among the ttite of that petty town was 
just because they belonged to that class of persona " of 
whom the world is not worthy." 

" We must do right," was the quiet answer of Miss 
Faygon, when her brother had finished speaking, '* with- 
out troubling ourselves about the false motives which 
others may attribute to us. If our Master was mis- 
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understood among his own disciples, we must not be 
startled if we meet with the same treatment/' 

" And 1 am much interested in Miss Egerton, for I 
remember her mother," said Mrs. Faygon. " Let us 
call upon her by all means, Jessy ; and we will try to 
make her feel that the pleasures of social intercourse are 
not restricted to the giddy assembly people." 

"Dear mamma ! " said her son, giving her a funny 
look, " you are a touch too sanguine in your expectation 
of fascinating Miss Egerton with such religious society 
as our Little Torkington affords. Girls are not accus- 
tomed, in our days," he added, " to appreciate the plea- 
sures of the fireside ; they want excitement — they want 
admiration — they want to form brilliant connections,' ' 
with an expression of disgust. " 0, mamma, do not go 
to Worsley's ! " 

** It is the devil ! " said a voice in a strong Yorkshire 
accent. The speaker, an old woman in a quaint brown 
dress, was not at the table with the family circle, but 
engaged in preparing some herb lotion at the further end 
of the room. Until this moment she had been stirring 
about among jars of conserves and bottles of cordial in 
silence ; but now she looked up with the air of one who 
has made a covenant with his soul to speak, at the risk 
of offending his best friend. 

"What did you say, Mrs. Plymouth ?" and the sculp- 
tor smiled in spite of himself. 

She shook her head. *• I've told you my mind already, 
Master Archy ;" and then, in a very low tone she added, 
" will the lad and his pride never part company ? " 

He had turned again to his sister, but the steady gaze 
of old Nurse Plymouth was still fixed upon him. " Hap- 
pen you'll excuse me, if I make bold to ask you a ques- 
tion, Master Archy ? " she said at length, whisking her 
lead spoon about the pitcher she held in her hand with 
a most inharmonious jingle. " Was there ever a case iu 
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Scripture of a body's seeking the company of the dead 
instead of the living, unless they was possessed of the 
devil ?" The sculptor looked as if he did not choose to 
understand her, but she went on — " I've heered say, when 
I was a girl at Haworth, that souls was made in pairs, 
and must be re-united; now, if such like is the case, 
but I won't say it is, as Scripture tells us nought about 
such-like matters, maybe you reckon that yours was 
made for some poor body that's dead, and so you love to 
be among the tombs." 

The sculptor averted his head, as if he thought this 
a piece of uncalled-for impertinence. 

•'What is it all about, Mary?" said Mrs. Faygon. 
"I hope Archy is not" — she paused, and then said, with 
something of sadness in her tone, " I don't know how it 
is, but I have always feared for Archy." Did she forget 
in that moment the power of His unerring providence 
which is the unfailing inheritance of every true child of 
faith ? Alas ! there is too much of the spirit of distrust 
and of self-reliance with respect to the temporal blessings 
of life, as there is with regard to those things which are 
spiritual and eternal. Many talk of their confidence in 
the wisdom of that God before whose eye not a sparrow 
falls to the ground unobserved, but few dare to act upon 
their professed convictions, and to live with reference to 
the promises. How often is the happiness of the Chris- 
tian marred for the want of this child-like dependence 
upon the love of his heavenly Father, for want of the 
deep response of the heart to that daily petition, " Give 
us this day our daily bread." Yet Christianity is not a 
dead letter of formal observances, intended to be laid up 
in creeds for Sabbath-days and sick-beds. It is a prin- 
ciple designed to be brought into hourly practical opera- 
tion. Its directions are adapted to every circumstance of 
our state, and life's chequered aspect is irradiated by 
God's promises. The charm of the believer's joy is the 
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remembrance that every good and perfect gift is from 
above, and the solace of bis sorrow is the assurance that 
he is smitten of God. There is no real sting in the 
sufferings of life to those who feel that they are over- 
shadowed by infinite lore. The bitterness of sorrow is 
past. It may be that outward circumstances are of a 
discouraging aspect; but faith in the Eternal — that staff 
of our pilgrimage, like the mysterious wand of the leader 
of ancient Israel — opens fountains in the desert, and 
peoples the wilderness of this world with ministering 
angels. 

But we have forgotten our discussion over the tea-table. 
Miss Faygon — we like better to call her Jessy — was 
the first to resume the subject. "Archy must give up," 
she said, laughing, "and mamma and I will call upon 
Miss Egerton to-morrow. If she is a Christian, she will 
not misunderstand our motives/' 

"To be sure not — and if she did, what then!" said 
Nurse Plymouth, putting in her word again. 

"Aye, what then?" rejoined Mr. Faygon, looking at 
his son — "and if she w a Christian, no real difficulty 
will present itself for want of a social circle more con- 
genial to her feelings. Religion, in some sort, undertakes 
to meet every want — so let us not be sentimental in our 
sympathy with those whom worldly status has fitted for 
prospects of worldly advancement, but rather thank Hea- 
ven that they have discovered the true secret of content- 
ment, not to say of happiness. I have no fear for the 
true-hearted disciple of the Cross. All must be well 
with the Christian, for all things are divinely ordered 
and sure" — and with this comfortable, but not the less 
certain conclusion, Mr. Faygon, the elder, left his wife 
finishing her third cup of tea, and walked off to the mill, 
adding, as he passed her, •« Good-night — good-night, 
Mrs. Plymouth ; my boy owes you a vote .of thanks for 
your straight-forward dealing 1 " 
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"Good-night, Mr. Faygon ; but I shall happen see 
you at our little Zion ? " 

" How stupid of me to forget that it is lecture-night !" 
said Mrs. Faygon, " and it's nearly seven o'clock — come, 
Mrs. Plymouth, I will walk on with you — don't he late, 
Archy " — and they left the room together. The tray and 
urn were removed, and the son and daughter remained 
alone in the quiet parlour. 

4 'Archy," said the sister, " have you not something to 
tell me ? How is it that our long-cherished and endearing 
communion of heart with heart has been interrupted ? " 

He did not speak ; there was a shadow on his brow, 
and his eyes were languid and heavy. 

" You will not — you cannot forget Winfred Egerton ; 
and ought I not to make the acquaintance of his child ?" 

" Forget him ? no ! To my interview with Winfred 
Egerton, under God, I trace my first insight into truth. 
I remember it well — that overwhelming sense of un worthi- 
ness and sin — that consciousness of moral deformity — 
yet that mysterious faith in the invisible. 'Twas then 
the promise of God rose like a beacon amid the soul's 
tempest — the veil fell from my eyes, and I committed 
myself to the gentle, guiding love of Christ." 

" But Archy," interrupted his sister, "something is 
wrong with you — what is the matter, Archy?" — she 
looked him full in the face as she said in a low whisper, 
"Does not a dream of a lady trouble you ?" 

Quickly the heavy brow contracted, and he threw her 
a look expressive of proud self-reliance. " And if it 
does ? — what's in a dream ? " 

" Archy, it may not, must not, be ! " 

"What?" 

" Only answer me one question. Does Clara Smedley 
understand your feelings ?" 

"She does." 

"And — and what is in the way ?" she said hurriedly. 
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"Every thing — my position, connections, my religion ! 
— but she is so beautiful, so elegant and fascinating — 
so much the sculptor's ideal :— one thing only is wanting, 
and I did venture to hope that my influence with your 
own — 

"Our influence! — what can we do unless God works 
with us? and how could you ask or expect the Divine 
sanction to an engagement with Clara Smedley ? " 

"I never thought of an immediate engagement — I am 
too poor — I am too young — I have nothing to offer but 
the soul of a sculptor, and Winfred Egerton's half-fiu- 
ished monument." 

Jessy laughed — "I couldn't help it," she said, apolo- 
gizing. 

"I made no proposal of the sort/' continued her bro- 
ther ; " but she must have read my real feelings, and for 
a time, she did all in her power to encourage me — but 



now — " 



"But what?" 

"She is ashamed of me," and he buried his face in 
bis hands — " I have done with her ; let her go ! " 

"Yes, let her go," said his sister, looking brightly up. 
" A few weeks or months of dejection are better than 
many years of disappointment. God has saved you from 
making a mistake for life. Be thankful/' 

He smiled — then, in a low, almost inaudible voice, he 
said, "But she is so beautiful; and Jessy, I feel, I know, 
I am not altogether indifferent to her. I know I might 
succeed if I were to give up my whole soul to her. My 
religion and my religious profession is the hinderance, in 
Clara's mind, though not in her mother's. Did I belong 
to her gay circle — " 

The girl started to her feet. Her pale face for a 
moment became paler beneath the dim evening lamp, 
and then was dyed with the crimson flush of excitement, 
"My brother," she exclaimed, clasping her hands over 
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her brow, "what mocking demon can have beguiled 
yon, that you would woo death in the error of a deceived 
heart? Would you wrong your own soul, and prostrate 
God's high gifts to the service of His creatures? After 
your eyes have beheld the King in his beauty, can you 
turn aside from the vision, and fall down and worship an 
image of clay — a poor perishing child of the dust like 
yourself? Having overcome the world and the devil, are 
you to be vanquished by the blandishments of beauty ? 
My friend — my fellow-pilgrim — we have set out together 
to the celestial city, bearing the cross. We have been 
content to be classed among the poor and ignoble of the 
earth, — to travel on, over thistles and briers, and endure, 
the scorching of the sun or the fury of the tempest, so 
only that our hearts were cheered by anthems of heavenly 
melody, and that we might be accounted worthy of our 
Lord's reproach ; — and will you, already wearied with 
life's warfare— will you leave me to finish my journey 
alone, and return back to the city of destruction ? So help 
me God! I will not return with you. I will wander on 
alone, bearing my scollop and my pitcher of water, though 
my feet are bleeding for very weariness, and my heart 
and my strength fail me. I can die in the desert — I 
am not afraid to die — but I cannot go back into the 
world. And can I die/' she went on, after a moment's 
pause, " and leave you in the arms of the sorceress, and 
deluded by her enchantments?" 

" I will not go back/' said her brother. " Do not 
doubt me ; but, Jessy, you cannot understand me in this 
temptation of the world." 

" God himself will comfort you, if you suffer in the 
way of duty. If I cannot understand you, ministering 
angels can — and the stern lessons of sorrow, from what- 
ever cause, shall afterwards yield the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. Be patient. The thread is yet only on 
the loom, when the work is finished it shall appear in its 
beauty." 
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She came close to him, placed a low stool at his feet, 
and sitting there beside him, looked again into his face 
with her own calm expression. "It is true I cannot 
understand you — I cannot understand how the heart that 
has found rest in God can be so restless ; but I can sym- 
pathize with you — I can pray for you/' 

" No, Jessy, you cannot understand the force of con- 
flicting passions. Heaven grant that you never may !— 
but may we both be strong to meet our destiny face to 
face, as God has appointed it." 

He turned towards her — his voice was calm. She 
wondered how she could have doubted him, and felt half 
ashamed of her excitement, for the hectic flush still rested 
on her usually pale face, and her lip quivered. " Shall 
I play you one of Haydn's symphonies ?" she asked, 
wishing to change the subject. 

He shook his head. " No — if I am to overcome my 
present feelings I must not dare to dream — I must work 
— but what am I doing now ? 1 must see the vicar about 
Egerton's cenotaph — and it is already lecture-time !" and 
he hastily left the room. 

He passed out into the dull lamp-light, and hurried 
onward through gloomy alleys and dark, ill- ventilated, 
narrow streets. He had reached another suburb of the 
town before he paused at the misshapen gate of an 
obscure burying-ground which surrounded a dingy, low- 
roofed edifice, the windows of which were very faintly 
illuminated. He hesitated — the quick chimes of the 
curfew bell from the parish church fell on his ear*— and 
again pressing forward, the wild, deep melody ofLeoni rose 
from that obscure building, filling his soul with sudden 
gleams of hope. Few, very few were there gathered 
together for worship on that cold November evening. 
There was the labourer in his working-dress — there were 
groups of colliers with their darkened faces, and poor 
women and little children — there was the minister's 
family in their narrow pew against the white-washed 
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wall, and two or three staring idlers, who seemed to have 
been attracted from the low cellars of the adjacent 
streets. Archy stood back among the poorest, for it 
was late, and the service was somewhat advanced. The 
tall, pale man, in the desk before him, threw him a look 
of recognition as he sank into his seat — and 0, how like 
a lull of peace oyer the soul's tempest were those words of 
triumph which rose as the outpouring of many tried but 
earnest hearts : — 

" The God of Abraham praise, 
At whose supreme command, 
From earth I rise, and seek the joys 
At His right hand. 
I all on earth forsake — 
Its wisdom, feme, and power ; 
And Him my only portion make, 
My shield and tower. 

" The God of Abraham praise, 

Whose all-sufficient grace 
Shall guide me all my happy days, 
In all my ways. 
He calls a worm his friend, 
He calls himself my God ; 
And He shall save me to the end, 
Through Jesus' blood. 

" Though nature's strength decay, 

And earth and hell withstand ; 
To Canaan's bounds I urge my way, 
At His command. 
The watery deep I pass, 
With Jesus in my view ; 
And through the howling wilderness 
My way pursue." 

The hymn rose and fell, and died away upon the cold 
walls ; — then, there was a deep hush in the assembled 
congregation, and the message of eternal power was 
delivered from the Holy Book — "Arise and eat, because 
the journey is too great for thee/' 

Archy raised his eyes in silent thankfulness to the 

b2 
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preacher as he went on to speak of the trials of life's 
weary journey — hut yet the dark, troubled dream of the 
enchantress haunted his imagination, and filled his heart. 
The lessons of heavenly wisdom rung on his ears, but 
he heard as those that hear not, until — folding his arms, 
and looking steadily towards those rude benches where 
the sculptor was seated between an Irish labourer and 
his child — that deep, sepulchral voice became still deeper 
as he said — " And thou, too, hast fled, like Elijah, into 
the wilderness, there to commune with thine own heart 
and with thy God. A lonely wanderer, you now pause 
in your career and survey your steps — you remember the 
past — your desolated home — your ruined prospects — your 
blighted summers — and, in the spirit of bitterness and 
anger with God's providence, you have said, 'It is enough' 
— let me die — let me die ! Art thou then in anger with 
life, that priceless gift of thy Father, that thou wouldst 
cast away its inestimable opportunities forever? Thou 
hadst asked to drink of the cup that He drank of, and 
to be baptized, withal, with His baptism — and canst 
thou murmur that it is a cup of trembling and a baptism 
of sorrow? Didst thou, then, hope to attain thy soul's 
desire by easy, pleasant steps ? The Christian's life 
must be a life of self-sacrifice. When he came to the cross 
a helpless and undone sinner, and left his burden at the 
feet of the Saviour, he covenanted to give God his heart, 
to live henceforth not unto himself, but unto Him through 
whose death he obtained mercy. Ah, thou didst pro- 
mise fair, my fellow-traveller, in that day of thine espou- 
sals — I see thee kneeling before the Eternal altar — I 
hear thy prayer as thou art bending in spirit in the pre- 
sence of thy King — thou hadst asked for mercy, and He 
had showed mercy — thou hadst asked a guide, and He had 
given thee His Spirit — thou hadst asked for righteousness, 
and He had clothed thee with the garments of salvation — 
and then, from the depths of thy glad heart, ascended that 
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vow of consecration ; it rose like a melody of heaven, and 
was recorded there — and angels heard it amid their holy 
songs, and mingled their anthems with, 'thy hallelujahs! 

"Hast thou forgotten it? Review the past. When was 
it? In the silent sick-room, when the fever burnt hotly 
in thy veins, and thy head leaned on its pillow — when 
the doctor had left thee with that serious look and altered 
tone, and friends flitted to and fro with anxious faces and 
muffled step ? Was it then that thy spirit was alone with 
God, and the love of thy Redeemer passed before thee 
like a beautiful vision? Or was it when the pulse of 
health and youth beat high, and the world smiled upon 
thy path, and the sunshine of heaven was above — but a 
voice full of the melodies of many tuneful years had called 
thee, 'My son give me thine heart ; and laying down the 
viol and the harp of earthly pleasure, and trampling her 
perishable hopes under thy feet, thou didst arise to meet 
thy God, and thine heart found rest in the blood of the 
covenant!" 

"It was in our old church at Ha worth! — He knows it 
was ! — and I've had grace to keep my vow unto this day 
— when I'm just in sight of my home!" murmured Mrs. 
Plymouth from her little dark pew in the corner. 

The sculptor heard no more. The green glen of Aber 
had returned before the fancy's vision, and he seemed to 
feel again the pleasant gales of spring scented with the 
new-mown hay, as the deep mountain echoes reverberated 
with the cry — •• Show me the way, and 1 will follow thee 
even unto the death I" 

His reverie was interrupted with the concluding 

psalm :— 

" Of heavenly birth— though wandering on earth — 
This is not our place ; 
But strangers and pilgrims ourselves we confess. 

" The rougher our way — the shorter our stay ; 
The tempests that rise 
Shall gloriously harry oar souls to the skies." 
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And as they finished singing, his heart responded with an 
audible Amen. 

It was late before he reached home. His sister had 
retired to her room — but she ran down to meet him when 
she heard his step. " Not asleep, Jess!" — 

"Not quite;" rubbing her eyes. "I have been at 
my work until the last twenty minutes— sketching — but 
why are you so late, Archy?" 

" For more reasons than I can tell you ; first, it rained 
so heavily when the lecture was ended that I must walk 
round by the shop with Mrs. Plymouth, for she had no 
umbrella ; then I called upon the vicar.* * 

" Archy, have you seen that note?" 

"Where? from whom?" she put it into his hands. 
He opened it, glanced at it for a moment, and crushing 
it in his fingers, said, coldly, " It's an invitation to Mrs. 
Smedley's, for Friday?" 

" And are you going V 

" To-day/' he said, " when I was walking from the 
Infirmary with Mary Plymouth, she cut me dead without 
even a formal bow/' 

"Was she alone?" 

" Miss Featherstone was with her, and Miss Egerton." 

"Miss Egerton! Do you know her? and is she a 
friend of Clara Smedley's ? " 

" I have not spoken to her, but her face is perfectly 
familiar to me. I have seen her many times with Le 
Noir's pupils, when I've been at S ." 

"Well, I shall see her to-morrow, I hope — and Archy, 
shall you go to this dinner party? " 

"No; it can never be!" and yet Jessy heard him 
say as he turned aside, " My poor Clara." 

The following morning Mrs. Faygon and Jessy were 
seen standing side by side at the door of Godfrey Wors- 
ley, and were forthwith ushered into the drawing-room, 
where Miss Egerton was alone at her work-table. What 
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they said we know not, or how it was that the half-hour 
passed so quickly, hut an acquaintance was thus com- 
menced which promised well for ripening into intimacy; 
and if Margaret was delighted with Jessy Faygon, Jessy 
Faygon was not the less pleased with the shy, gentle 
girl, who, with nothing in her carriage and hearing that 
seemed to exact admiration or attention, had yet that air 
of unmistakable good-breeding which is the result of an 
education based on right principles. Religion had taught 
her that simplicity which alone can annihilate self; and 
this sweet disinterestedness of character threw an air of 
easy grace over her manners. When the girls separated, 
it was with the mutual understanding that they must 
often meet again. 

It might have been some time in the week which 
followed, that Madame Le Noir wrote to Miss Egerton in 
answer to her inquiries about the amusements of the 
world ; and it was such a judicious letter, and so full of 
kind and wise counsel, that we cannot refrain from copy- 
ing it at length. 

But who had dictated this judicious letter? Not Marie 
Noir, we are assured. It must have been Adolphe, then ; 
or the pastor of the church ; or could it have been the 
bishop himself — for Margaret had always been a pet of 
his. No matter — for it was in Madame's own hand- 
writing, and it ran thus :— 
" My Dearest Margaret, 

" Bless you for your simplicity. It is right to cultivate 
a spirit of deference to the opinions of those who, from 
their experience in the Christian life, are entitled to it ; 
but I should not like you, in the exuberance of this do- 
eility, to make orer to another your right to judge for 
yourself in all matters relating to religious duties. 

"The Word of God, and not the judgment of our friends, 
roust be the guide of our feet and the light of our con- 
science ; and though I am the last person that would say 
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anything likely to encourage a dogmatical and overbear- 
ing temper in a young person, I should like to put you 
on your guard against receiving the ipse dixit of this or 
that person as your guide. God has given you mental 
powers wisely proportioned to your wants. Do not dis- 
honour Him by a weak and childish distrust of His gifts, 
but use them in humble prayer, and in submission to His 
Word. If you ask me how you are to understand that 
Word in some difficult point of casuistry, I can only 
refer you back to the Word itself. God has promised 
to guide his children aright in their inquiries after truth, 
and it is our privilege to take Him at His word, and 
believe that in any important matter the faithful shall 
not be misled. And now, having suggested a caution 
or two, I offer you my own opinion. I recommend you 
at once to renounce the world, in spirit and in practice. 
Resolutely deny yourself those frivolous, though fashion- 
able amusements which your youth and worldly position 
may render peculiarly dangerous. Can you frequent such 
places of amusement with the simple desire to do and to 
get good, with any rational expectation of success ? Can 
you go remembering your vocation as a Christian pilgrim, 
declaring that you are a citizen of heaven, and daring to 
speak the language of the country to which you are 
bound ? Ah, my child, there can be no true sympathy 
and amalgamation of spirit between the children of this 
world and the children of light. They may do you much 
harm, but you will do them no good. It is very difficult 
to maintain your own character in the company of the 
worldly and irreligious. If you show your colours at 
once, it will be presumed that you are making an osten- 
tatious display of sanctity, and you will be treated with 
reserve, if not with reproach ; while any allusion to the 
nearness of eternity, and the necessity for repentance, 
will act as effectually as a drag upon the pleasures of 
the evening, as the passing of a funeral or the sound of 
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the tolling bell. Believe me, there is amongst us yet 
something of the spirit of those who once met the pro- 
phet of Galilee in his works of mercy, and besought him 
that he would depart out of their coasts. Even in the 
minds of those who can talk largely of the benevolence 
of the Christian system, and of its grandeur and moral 
advantages, there is often a deeply-rooted aversion to 
the spiritual obligations of the New Testament — and 
though we must not fear the frowns of a fellow-creature, 
when duty calls us to confess Christ before men, it is not 
wisdom, it is hardly safety to seek the society of those 
who obey not the truth. Go not voluntarily into tempta- 
tion, if you would obtain an answer to your daily prayer, 
' Deliver us from evil.' 

"The line of conduct I suggest may involve some little 
personal sacrifice. Perhaps there are few among the 
religious circle at Little Torkington with whom you can, 
and you ought to associate, on terms of intimacy and 
friendship. But there is a promise on record, which 
should encourage you ; and God will be as good as His 
word. What you are called to forsake for Christ's sake 
and the gospel's, shall, even 'in this present life,' be 
restored to you. Do not doubt it, but follow on in the 
simple path of duty, and you shall know for yourself that 
'religion's ways are pleasantness, and her paths peace.' 

"And now, may God the Spirit be your guide through 
life. Farewell, my beloved pupil. Do not think you 
are forgotten when you do not hear from me — but believe 
me, 

" Tours in much love, 

Marie Lb Noir." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GLIMPSES OF EVEBY-DAY LIFE. 



"Be simple and be firm in simplicity." — Fenelon. 

"My angel Clara!" 

"Your angel Clara is here, mamma," was the reply 
of Miss Smedley. 

" What would you think of giving up the theatre at 

S , and spending Thursday evening with Margaret 

Egerton instead ?" 

" I should'nt think about it at all, mamma. So there's 
an answer for you as decisive as the law of the ' Medes 
and Persians, that altereth not.' Pray, don't imagine 
that we are to shut ourselves up and he nobody, because 
Margaret Egerton chooses to do so. But I mean her to 
go with us. Do put on your shawl and bonnet, and let 
us walk to Portland Square, and laugh her out of her 
Le Noir fancies ; do, mamma. " 

"That's precisely what I was thinking of, my dear. 

Of course, you and I cannot go to S alone, and I 

would rather give it up altogether, if Mr. Worsley has 
forgotten his promise to accompany us. You must try 
to get round Margaret and" — 

" Hush ! the door bell," interrupted Clara. " Say that 
we are not at home," to the servant, as he past her. 

"Don't trouble yourself, child," said her mother. 
" I have given him strict orders to admit no visitors this 
morning." 

In the moment the sound of Margaret's voice struck 
Clara's ear, and she dashed forward into the lobby. 
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" It is you, is it, dear Miss Egerton ? good morning ?" 

" The boy said you were out," said Margaret, drawing 
back with an expression of surprise which she could not 
conceal ; for, unsophisticated as she was, she had perceived 
at once the deception. 

" I am at home to you, if not to other visitors," said 
Clara merrily. 

" You will understand these proper distinctions oi 
fashionable life better by and by, my dear/' said Mrs. 
Smedley, with her peculiar patronizing air. " Your poor 
dear mamma made a sad blunder when she sent a girl 
with your expectations to be educated with that Mary Le 
Noir." 

"And now about taking tickets for the theatre, Mar- 
garet: come, make up your mind, or it will be too late!" 
exclaimed Clara ; " and what have you thought of get- 
ting for an evening dress ? Have you been at Mrs. Brown 's 
yet ? You must make no secrets with me. I want you 
to tell me everything." 

" Indeed I don't know who Mrs. Brown is/' said Mar- 
garet. " I have not had time to think of dress since I 
left Madame Le Noir's. My winter's shawl and cloak 
are almost new, and I visit so little that it is not neces- 
sary for me to make many purchases in the way of even- 
ing dresses." 

" 0, 0, 1 thought you were to be so rich," interrupted 
Clara. "Does not Mr. Worsley allow you something 
very handsome for finery ? I knew you had nothing 
settled upon yourself, but little thought that your dislike 
to visiting was occasioned by your contracted income. I 
must initiate you into some of my economical habits. 
Look here, I have been cleaning my kid-gloves myself 
with this delightful preparation. I have been at work 
two hours with them ; and there's my Honiton veil, it was 
torn in half-a-dozen places, and I have mended it with 
something I obtained at Mrs. Brown's. I am my own 

s 
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milliner, occasionally, I assure you. I should die of ennui 
if it were not for dress V 

Margaret looked grave. She was thinking of her 
friend's frivolous occupations, and wondering at the com- 
placency with which all this was evidently regarded by 
Mrs. Smedley, her mother's early associate. However 
desirable it may be that a girl should be trained to habits 
of industry and frugality, ought she not to be guarded 
against the lavish abuse of her time — that most precious 
gift of heaven, the value of which exceeds all that wealth 
can command ? Many young people speak of their time 
as if it were a resource upon which they might draw for- 
ever to gratify their appetite for display and self-gratifi- 
cation. A whole morning is not too long to spend in idle 
discussion with the milliner or dressmaker about colours 
and finery most ma-mode. The seasons of the year, as 
they follow each other in their beautiful aspect of varia- 
tion, and warn us to prepare for life's coming autumn and 
winter, serve only to stimulate the excitement of the world 
of fashion; and, instead of listening to the voice of nature 
and of God through his works, the whole attention is 
absorbed in cloaking and bonneting for the season. How 
to dress, so as to compete with, or rival, some pretty 
butterfly-character like their own ? How to visit, so as 
to ascend a step higher in the scale of fashion ? How to 
marry ; so as to secure a splendid equipage and establish- 
ment ? These three are, alas, the all-absorbing problems 
of life to numbers of young girls — and time, and thought, 
and energy, are lavished in the attempt to obtain the 
solution of them. 

" And what could I be doing better, I wonder ?" said 
Clara, as sentiments such as these were urged upon her 
by her young visitor ; "I intend to marry so as to have 
my purse at my own command, and to have no need to 
study economy in my preparations for a ball or a concert. 
But, to speak plainly, Margaret, we are not rich ; we 
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«an't afford to buy all the lovely silks and satins we saw 
at Mrs. Brown's yesterday, and as to jewellery ! " she 
shook her head significantly. 

" But why must you go to balls and concerts," asked 
Margaret, "if so much time is to be spent in dress and 
preparation ?" 

Mrs. Smedley here interposed. " Excuse me, my dear 
Miss Egerton, but when you are a few years older, you 
will learn that religion is not incompatible with plans of 
social happiness, or with elegant and refined society. A 
young lady must visit, or she is nobody. It is a positive 
duty to aspire to a connection among the first circles in 
your town and neighbourhood. We are to let ' our light 
shine' before the world, you know, my dear. We are 
to be happy as well as good/' 

Margaret was again silent. Perhaps she could not pro- 
perly express the answer that rose in her heart. She 
felt that a taste for the elegancies of fashionable life was 
not happiness, but often the germ of extravagance and 
discontent — and that that intercourse with the world, 
which Mrs. Smedley had just laid down as the imperative 
necessity of a young lady's being, so far from bringing 
to the mind real and lasting satisfaction, only tended to 
tarnish that beautiful simplicity and independence of 
character which, apart from religion, is the soul's best 
inheritance. 

Clara read her thoughts. "Margaret," she said 
eagerly, " it cannot surely be true that you are getting 
in with the Faygons, and with their set?" 

" And what is their Bet ? Do you know the Faygons ?" 

" Margaret! they are never seen in any society. 
Mrs. Faygon is the psalm-singing daughter of some 
Scotch Puritan; and Mr. Faygon is a cotton-spinner, or a 
manufacturer, or something. They have not been long 
in this neighbourhood — not very long, I mean, but they 
are already notorious enough for their evangelical eccen- 
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tricities; but, of course, toe don't visit with them; we 
are beginning to visit in the first society." 

" But are not Mrs. Faygon and her daughter highly 
educated?" 

" Educated, of course, they are over-educated, if you 
please. Miss Faygon is an artist; has quite a genius for 
painting, I believe, but she sees no one. My maid told 
me that she was taking tea with Nurse Plymouth's sister 
the other day, in the little parlour behind the shop ! 0, 
they are queer people; very queer people, I assure you; 
and they visit anywhere and everywhere with working- 
people and petty shopkeepers. Even young Faygon, the 
sculptor, who might be received anywhere from his 
talent, stops to shake hands with any shopkeeper or 
joiner. I have met him occasionally." 

44 1 have not seen him. What is he like?" said Mar- 
garet. 

"0 ! you have that gratification in reserve, have you? 
Well, he is not^an ordinary-looking person. He is very 
young, very pale, very handsome, at least people say 
so— no, I really can't tell you what he is like, for his 
features are never at rest. He speaks very rapidly, and 
has a gloriously melodious voice!" 

"How closely you must have observed that young 
man, Clara," said her mother pettishly. 

" How can I help observing him, ma, when he has 
followed me like a shadow ever since I first met with 
him; it is very provoking to be admired by a person so 
far beneath one's consideration," and Clara laughed. 
" I wish he was somebody else than Archy Faygon." 

'• How very edifying all this must be to Miss Egerton," 
interrupted Mrs. Smedley. 

" Dear me, mamma ! I think Margaret ought to, be 
told what a queer set she has begun to visit with. I 
wonder {hey should think of calling upon Miss Egerton." 

"And vulgar people have dared to say I was en- 
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gaged to him ; and mamma invited him to dinner, to 
please the vicar, who has taken a fancy to him. 0, I 
wish he would go hack to Rome, for I was very much 
interested in him at first ; for how should I know hy 
instinct that he was connected with the Faygons of Stan- 
ley Street ? Who could expect to meet one of that clique 
at the vicarage ? and we were very friendly; hut now I 
cut him dead if I meet him when I'm shopping/' Clara 
had been talking very fast, and Margaret could not fail 
to observe that her remarks were strangely contradictory 
and unconnected, when at length she wound up by say- 
ing, that she supposed the Faygons would give a soiree 
to all the members of the Angel Lane congregation, and 
invite Miss Egerton to meet the shoemaker, and the 
joiner, and the undertaker. Margaret, in her simplicity, 
looked disconcerted; and Clara, enjoying her triumph, 
added, "Now you will promise to go with us on Thursday?" 

" I am engaged on Thursday evening. I am going 
to Stanley Street, to Mrs. Faygon's," replied Margaret. 
This was said in a way that silenced further animadver- 
sion upon the character of the Faygon set. Clara looked 
grave, and cleaned her kid-gloves with renewed alacrity, 
and Mrs. Smedley made some stiff remarks on the im- 
practicableness of putting old heads upon young shoulders. 

" I wonder," said Clara, abruptly, " what induced Ma- 
dame Le Noir to let you learn dancing ?" 

" I think I have heard her say that she considered 
dancing a healthy and ^elegant exercise in the school- 
room, and as I was growing fast, she was afraid I should 
become awkward." 

" dear mamma!" exclaimed Clara, when Margaret 
had, left them. " I would give anything that that girl 
had not come into our neighbourhood. What shall we 
do ? — what can we do ? Can't I cut her, or quietly drop 
the acquaintance ?" 

" Certainly; my dear, if it were desirable to do so, but 

b2 
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there are many reasons why I should not choose to 
offend the niece of Mr. Worsley." 

" But, mamma, I Bee she is determined to identify her- 
self with every common shopkeeper in the town. To 
think of her coming here to visit with the Faygons and 
their horrid set — so provoking, so low, so incorrigibly 
vulgar. I believe there is some mental and moral defi- 
ciency in the girl, or she couldn't get such notions. Well, 
I shall be seen as little with her as possible. She must 
give up that set, or I shall give up her." 

" Don't be foolish, Clara ; Margaret will take a high 
position here while she is under her uncle's protection ; 
but," Mrs. Smedley added, with a shocked air, " I didn't 
expect to hear you come out as you did about that young 
man. What need is there to mention his attention to 
you, or my inviting him to dinner? /had my own rea- 
sons for it, and he will not talk of his disappointment, 
you are sure V 

" But, mamma," with the instinct of a true coquette, 
" it is so provoking to hear of their intimacy with Miss 
Egerton." 

" Who says they are intimate, child ? Mr. Worsley 
will take care that his niece has no improper associates; 
what matter is it of yours ? we do not want her in your 
way, I am sure." 

Clara turned to the piano, and sighed as she drew her 
fingers carelessly over the instrument. " Mamma, did 
you see how it was with Mary Willoughby and Captain 
Fitzgerald ! did you observe them on Monday night ? 
the intriguing little thing." 

*• My dear Clara, what is the use of your wasting your 
time with such men as Captain Fitzgerald and Archy 
Faygon ?" 

*' Archy Faygon! of course not—absurd!" and yet a 
strange, smothered feeling seemed to give the lie to the, 
words, and a flush of colour rushed to her face. 
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Mrs. Smedley did not notice her interruption, but went 
on — " You should remember what I have so often told you 
about the folly of allowing your heart to get the better 
of your judgment ; when I was as young as you 1 had 
an ambition for anything, and though if you were as rich 
as Margaret Egerton— " 

" 1 hope 1 shouldn't be miserly, and wear that anti- 
quated green shawl ! " 

" Let me speak, miss; I say that if you had Miss 
Egerton 's prospects you might please yourself, but you 
know that my income ceases at my death/' 

"Your death/' Clara again interrupted. "0 pray, 
don't talk about death. 1 know what you mean. I am 
to have old Worsley or old Featherstone ; which must it 
be, mamma ? Nobody shall succeed in cutting me out 
with old Featherstone ; but 1 like Mr. Worsley the best, 
and you must make him go with us to S on Thurs- 
day, and I must have a new dress for the occasion, if 1 
spend my last sixpence upon it/' 

Could Margaret Egerton hare heard the long discussion 
that followed upon sleeves and flounces, silks and gauzes, 
interlarded with the many ebullitions of feminine raillery 
against rivals, or supposed rivals, she would have learnt 
that the first society, as Clara had expressed it, was not 
exempted from the evils of vulgar and ignoble detraction, 
any more than from dissatisfaction and discontent — but 
she was now far from the west end of the town, on au 
errand of mercy and charity. 

Alone, among obscure dirty streets and dark alleys, it 
was only natural that the girl, who had seldom ventured 
out except under the protection of her governess, should 
experience some shrinking of spirit as she stood over 
the doorway of a low cellar, hemmed on almoBt every 
side with high walls, with their garret doors and patched 
windows, story after story, till all was lost in the hori- 
zon. She felt that she was among the haunts of the 
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vicious, and for a moment she hesitated. But there are 
mysterious sympathies in the heart of the Christian; 
a few minutes' recollection reassured her, and she de- 
scended the flight of crooked steps into the cellar, feeling 
that she was among her fellow-creatures and fellow- 
sufferers, and that these squalid children of misery were 
linked to her by the holy ties of sisterhood. Fallen as 
they were, both by nature and practice, she knew that 
they were designed by the Eternal Father for the same 
holy home, and included in the same holy promises, as 
herself. And what need she fear, while in the course 
of obvious duty ? Shut out even from the beams of the 
natural sun, in the darkness of that obscure hoyel, she 
was under the protection of Him whose eyes penetrate 
into the secret chambers of the human heart. She 
knocked at the cellar door, and then lifting the latch, 
that scene of suffering presented itself so familiar to 
most of our readers — the damp half-furnished room, with 
its oppressive atmosphere — the small grate and scanty 
embers — the bed of straw and rags, and with all, the 
human form, lying in squalid wretchedness, with that 
expression of sorrow and pain on the pointed features 
which tells its own story of suffering and of coming death. 

There, 0, how sweet it was to her to forget the 
worldly and frivolous conversation of Clara and her 
mother, as she kneeled by the bed-side of that poor 
Irish sufferer, and told her of that better land where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

" The Lord bless ye, my lady ! and sure and if I don't 
know your name, there's the angels and the saints that 
do!" said the invalid, as she rose to take leave, and 
slowly turning her shrunk face, she added with a burst 
of generous feeling — "and if ye have another bit of 
silver to spare, I'm thinking ye'll jist be calling at the 
house round the corner to see ould Patrick Murphy's 
boy, that's got hurt at the mill ? " 
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"Do you mean the cellar at the other side ?" asked 
Margaret. 

" Och ! it's not there at all that I mane, my lady, it's 
jist the bouse with the hit of clane flag by the door — and 
sure there wasn't a cleverer lad than Pat in all the coun- 
try when he went to bed last night, but they brought 
him home this morning on a Bhutter, and there he lies 
as wake as a baby ! " 

Margaret looked out for the house with the clean steps, 
and sure enough she found it according to the direction. 
The door was ajar, and as she entered, she heard the low 
moan of pain, and saw some one, she thought he might 
be the surgeon, bending oyer the flushed face of the boy, 
and bathing his head with vinegar, with an expression of 
sympathy strangely tender in one so familiar with scenes- 
of suffering. As he raised his eyes Margaret thought 
she had seen him before. 

Her simple, kind, " Can I help him?" interrupted for 
a moment the weary, measured moan. 

" He has been hurt with the machinery at the mill, 
this morning," was the quick reply of the person who 
was standing at the bedside — " no, you can do nothing 
for him, no — thank you, excuse me— -but you are better 
away." 

Margaret understood him, and throwing a half-crown 
piece upon the table, she hastily withdrew. 

" Blessed is he that considereth the poor and needy ; 
the Lord shall deliver him in the time of trouble. 

" The Lord shall preserve him and keep him alive, 
that he may be blessed upon earth. 

" The Lord shall comfort him when he lieth sick upon 
his bed ; make thou all his bed in his sickness." 

My fellow-pilgrim, dost thou remember the poor ? 
Hast thou returned from thy daily labours, to give that 
hour, which might have been assigned to recreation or 
repose, to some sick and suffering friend ? — and hast thou 
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come back to thy hearth, weary and oppressed with the 
heated sick-room, and its faint, unhealthy atmosphere ? 
Remember that thy turn must come in its time. The 
day is approaching when thou, too, must lay thy fevered 
head upon the sick-pillow, and be shut in with the doctor 
and the nurse in the silent chamber, and others, must 
minister unto thee ; but God will fulfil His own word ; He 
will do as He hath said ; and when thy heart and thy 
flesh is failing, and the weary wheels of life move slower 
and slower, He will draw near at the breathing of thy 
cry, and say — " Fear not." 

A few more short weeks, and that young minister of 
charity, whose sympathies had been consecrated in early 
youth to the children of suffering, was imprisoned in the 
lonely sick-room, looking back upon life's pleasant things, 
and dreaming of those days of his spring when the pulse 
beat high with hope. For his sons of song and of glad- 
ness had gone to rest ; and his heart was full of echoes 
of their voices, as if they called him to follow them be- 
yond the rising of the flood and the dashing of the tem- 
pest ; and when the household olock tolled the hours of 
the night, and the inmates of his hearth were asleep, he 
was watching for the morning in pain and weariness, 
longing in vain for those common things of his childhood, 
the bright sunshine, and the carol of the little birds, and 
the pleasant clover blossoms. 

But one stood by him in the darkness of his prison- 
house, with a sympathizing, human heart, " and made 
all his bed in his sickness/' 

Margaret returned home, followed by the prayers and 
blessings of many grateful Irish. The little sacrifice of 
personal feeling which she had found it necessary to 
make, was more than equalled by the glow of happiness 
which pervaded her heart. Charity with her was a 
blessing as much received as conferred. 
i " So you have been calling upon Mrs. Smedley ? did 
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you spend all the morning with her?" said Uncle God- 
frey, when his niece met him at the hall-door. 

" no — since I left Portland Street I have been to* 
see some poor Irish people in another part of the town." 
" It is not a very proper place for you to visit alone, 
Margaret." 

" And why not, dear Uncle Godfrey ? the poor crea- 
tures were eo eiyil to me; and Jessy Faygon says she 
has never met with an unkind word amongst them." 

" Who is Jessy Faygon ? the daughter of the Claren- 
don-mill Faygon ?" 

" Yes; they have called upon me, and I have been to 
see them." 

" Tou make strange acquaintances, Margaret. Have 
not the Willoughbys called upon you, and Miss Feather- 
stone, and Mrs. Foxberry, and your old friends, Mrs. 
Smedley and her daughter'? They are the parties I should 
like my niece to visit." 
^ " 0, Uncle Godfrey, they are all very kind, but — 

" Well, go on ; you shall please yourself about the 

Faygons, but I positively forbid you to exchange visits 

'with any other family out of your own circle;" and Uncle 

Godfrey drew himself up with an expression of stern 

dignity. 

" No ; only the Faygons, and my poor people. 
Mr. Worsley did not look particularly pleased, but he 
had too much good sense and good feeling to allow him- 
self in the indulgence of any unkind expression. 

M I hope you will not suffer yourself to be imposed 
upon, Margaret," he said; "young girls are in constant 
danger of letting their hearts get the better of their judg- 
ment! I hope you are not joining the Charitable Relief 
Society, of which your friend, Mrs. Faygon, is a member." 
No; Margaret had never heard of the Charitable 
Relief Society. " Mrs. Faygon is very kind to the poor 
people in their neighbourhood," she said. 
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"And neglects her husband and family/' growled 
Uncle Godfrey. " St. Paul says, if I read my Bible 
fright, that a married woman should keep at home, and 
mind the house. Poor Faygon has an uncomfortable 
home of it, / venture to say," and he stalked off into the 
dining-room. 

That home, thought Margaret, how little you know it ! 
That home formed her own ideal of domestic happiness ; 
it realized all that her imagination had pictured of the 
character of a Christian family. Her esteem and affec- 
tion for her new friends already amounted to a sort of 
veneration. She had been attached to Madame Le Noir, 
and blessed in her memory were the years passed 
beneath her roof ; but the character of her governess 
was not capable of inspiring the admiration called forth 
by those cast in a stronger and firmer mould. The 
family in Stanley Street were as remarkable for their 
mental vigour as for their religious eccentricity. Jessy 
was a true child of genius, with all the fascination of 
genius in her conversation, and possessing that mys- 
terious key to the human heart which, for want of a 
better term, we would designate sympathy, and the girls 
had notions and ways of thinking in unison with each 
other. 

But as some one may perhaps wish to hear a little more 
of that home which the fancy of Margaret had coloured 
with so many traits of interest, we will take the liberty 
of following her on her next visit to Stanley Street, and 
introduce ourselves unasked to the family circle. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GENIUS SANCTIFIED. THE ARTIST. 



«' 



I am a youthful traveller in the way ; 
And this alight boon would consecrate to thee, 
Ere I with death shake hands, and smile that I am free/ 



It is a cold November evening — gathering snow-clouds 
heralded the approach of winter, and the bleak north 
wind whistled in the chimneys. We are ushered into a 
small back parlour, it may be a library, for it contains 
several bookcases, and the tables are strewed with prints 
and drawings. There is no air of splendour about the 
apartment, no magnificent pier-glass, no costly furniture; 
Mr. Faygon was not rich, and such elegancies were not 
within his scrupulous notions of expenditure ; but a few 
ornaments of graceful fancy and good taste, together 
with that undefinable aspect of comfort which pervades 
the whole, makes us forget that we are not in some 
fashionable drawing-room, and surrounded with every 
artificial luxury of modern improvement. 

A young girl was reclining on the sofa as Margaret 
entered. Jessy, the loved and loving daughter of the 
house, had been a suffering invalid from infancy. But her 
illness had not been of a nature to destroy the mind's 
energy, or unfit her for the advantages of a refined edu- 
cation ; rather, from the seclusion to which it had sub- 
jected her, it had been the means of developing the 
higher powers of the soul with premature vigour. Pale 
though she was, there was that expression of cheerful- 
ness on her countenance which is an indication of a mind 
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rightly occupied and at peace with itself. Love and 
faith, God's own gifts, were the main elements of that 
beautiful serenity ; and although nothing is so wearying 
to the spirit of youth as a spring-time of secluded suf- 
fering, this captive of heaven had found means to turn 
her imprisonment into the holiest liberty, and instead of 
"beating her wings against her cage, wounding them and 
bleeding to death," her heart was in constant melody. 

" You are so good to come out this cold evening,' ' she 
began, extending her hand to Miss Egerton. 

" My Uncle Godfrey is gone to S with Mrs. 

Smedley and her daughter, and I have this afternoon at 
my own disposal." 

And soon, with the ardour of young creative fancy, the 
invalid had begun to describe her favourite artistic stu- 
dies : — "Heaven," she said, "in denying her some 
sources of enjoyment, had doubled her relish for others. 
Often for the whole winter had she been confined to her 
sick-room, and forbidden by her medical attendant to 
use her pencil or work at her easel. But when spring 
has returned, and I have opened my eyes again upon the 
wonderful works of God, a new life of thought and feel- 
ing seems awakened within me, and I have been delighted 
to transcribe my own glowing conceptions on this poor 
canvas. And 0, I am thankful that religion has taught 
my emotions the intelligible language of faith and prayer; 
and that, when I gaze on the fertile landscape, it fills me 
with gratitude to Him ' who made summer and winter, 
and causeth the outgoings of morning and evening to 
rejoice.' The song of the wild birds, the soft twilight, 
trees, fields, little hills, every form of beauty seems to 
me as the undefined lineaments of a presence which 
broods over the face of creation, the presence of the 
eternal God." 

It may be that a life of suffering had quickened the 
joung artist's apprehension of things invisible, as it had 
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increased her relish for the beautiful. It is said by 
some one, that " belief blossoms in the night/' , And 
surely disappointment and sorrow are calculated to lead 
the mind to reflection, and pain has often awakened 
attention to the sting of pain, and led the sufferer to the 
cross. It is not clearer from the testimony of good men 
than from the book of inspired truth, that by the correc- 
tion of God, man is made great. 

The entrance of her brother interrupted the animated 
conversation of the young artist. A quick smile of re- 
cognition passed over Margaret's face, as she raised her 
eves and bowed, not to the handsome ideal of Clara's 
portraiture, but to the strange young man, with that 
expression of deep feeling, whom she had seen by 
the bedside of little Patrick Murphy. A brief explana- 
tion followed ; it appeared that the boy had been so 
seriously injured that little or no hope was entertained 
of his recovery, and when Margaret arrived at the house 
tbey were in immediate expectation of the infirmary 
doctors to perform some difficult operation. 

" I am afraid you would think me a little abrupt, 
Miss Egerton," said the sculptor; "but I knew that you 
were unfit to witness the scene of suffering which fol- 
lowed. Thank God !" he added, in a lower tone, " the 
poor little fellow is now at rest." 

"Is he dead?" asked Margaret, speaking very so- 
lemnly. 

" He died a few hours after you saw him." 

" Was he a good boy?" 

**I think he was a good boy," said Archy, smiling* 
" He didn't swear, and fight, and throw stones, like 
other ragged boys in that neighbourhood ; he was very 
attentive to his religious duties; and the night before 
this sad accident occurred, he had called a company of 
boys like himself together, that they might say the 
Lord's prayer and the creed. His mother is an ignorant 
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woman, and sadly superstitious; she was of little use 
to us,*' looking at his sister; "she rambled about 
amongst the garrets and cellars, howling and crying, 
and declaring she had heard the banshee, or some hum- 
bug." 

" The banshee — what is the banshee, Mr. Archy ?" 

" It's a white fairy that floats in the night-breeze, 
and sings a wailing death-song." 

Margaret laughed. " 0, I think I remember, when I 
was a very little girl, my nurse used to tell me about 
the hag of the dribble, who chaunted the names of those 
who were to die soon, and flitted about the dingles after 
dusk, and rode on the reeds. My uncle Harry used to 
say she was one of the / 'air family." 

" Captain Egerton ?" Archy began, but he checked 
himself with an abrupt " Jessy, my father is come in 
from the mill I" . 

Tea followed, of course. Mr. Faygon entered the 
room with the air of a tired man of business, to whom 
the pleasant social evening meal is always a most agree- 
able relaxation. Mrs. Faygon leaned back in her rock- 
ing-chair, and inquired after the sick-list, and Jessy drew 
Margaret to the sofd. 

But we will not linger over the tea-table; for the con- 
versation of our family group was made up of kindly 
inquiries after neighbours, snatches from the daily papers, 
stories about the poor Irish in Back George Street, inter- 
spersed with household ministerings and graceful atten- 
tions, which threw a magic influence of peace and love 
over the domestic hearth. 

After tea Jessy proposed music. Margaret's ear was 
correct, and her musical taste highly cultivated ; but 
Jessy must lead the way to the piano; and the artist had 
a low, sweet voice, and could play with exquisite execu- 
tion, as well as expression. 
. Who has not heard the song of the Covenanters ? 
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Mr. Faygon had begged for the song of the Covenanters, 
and Jessy thought she could recollect it ; she went 
through the first verse, and the second verse, then Mar- 
garet had to help her out with the two next lines; then, 
both were at a dead stand, and Archy tried to be the 
prompter, " It's something about the kirk and the hill, 
and " — Mr. Faygon's merry laugh spoiled the whole per-? 
formance. 

"Do you like Mozart's music, Miss Egerton ?" said 
the sculptor. 

" yes, Margaret likes beauty anyhow/' said Jessy, 
answering for her. 

" I said nothing about beauty. Beauty's the wrong 
word for me. I want something grand, wild, terrible. 
My soul is hardly in unison with the beautiful just now. 
The beautiful is vanished, and — " 

Jessy interrupted him. " The true spirit of beauty," 
she said, her eye brightening as she spoke, " is enduring 
as the Spirit of God; it is godlike, for it is closely allied 
to the innately and eternally true. It is the symbol of 
the Eternal Nature — the first-born of every creature. 
There is an affinity between the morally true and the 
beautiful ; and never, while the mind retains its right 
convictions of duty and truth, shall the decay of feeling 
destroy the heart's cherished world of the ideal, the 
beautiful. A want of faith in the great and good, a 
disrelish for the homely charities of life, and a neglect 
of those sacred institutions which are intended to connect 
us with the Invisible, are almost invariably followed by 
that state of distempered feeling so well described in 
the lines I was singing yesterday;" and, in a low voice, 
she sang again — -*; 

" There's not a joy this world can give, like that it takes away ; 
"When the glow of early thought declines, in feelings doll decay. v 

Her brother was silent for a momeut, then quickly 

t2 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 



' Group after group are gathering, i uch as prest 

Once to their Saviour's breast, and gently laid 
Their cherub heads upon bis shielding breast, 

Though sterner *ouls the fond approach forbade. 
Group after group glide on with noiseless tread, 

And round Jehovah's sacred altar meet — 
Where holy thoughts in infant hearts are bred, 

And holy words their ruby lips repeat, 
Oft with a chasten'd glauce, in modulation sweet." 



There are few Christian churches that have not asso- 
ciated with them the children band. Closely allied to 
the place of worship, is the simple, unadorned building, in 
which the children of the flock are gathered Sabbath 
after Sabbath, and taught in a way suited to their capa- 
city the mysteries of the kingdom of Christ. Have you 
visited the Sunday-school ? if not, we would recommend 
you to take an early opportunity of lifting the latch of 
that cottage-like edifice by the roadside. The children 
are assembled — sweetly their infant voices raise a glad 
hymn of Sabbath praise to their Father God — and 0, 
it is refreshing to join in the service of hearts and lips 
that are yet unpractised in the world's deceptions. Then, 
like a child, you kneel with children, feeling your own 
moral helplessness and ignorance, and asking for that 
knowledge which you need as much as they ; and when 
the little congregation is gathered into separate classes, 
and you hear them read in turns the word of imperish- 
able truth, you may throw in some happy illustration or 
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pleasant anecdote, which will be remembered in many 
long years to come, and may be the turning point of life. 
'* Margaret had asked the vicar to allow her to teach in 
his Sunday-school, and on this bright Sabbath afternoon 
she had been introduced to her Bible-class, in the long, 
low room adjoining the church. A goodly company of 
little ones were gathered together on this occasion : there 
was Mary Jones, who lived far away in Angel Lane, and 
Frances Carlton, and the two Dolans, and Lucy Saun- 
ders, with her clean pinafore, and cleaner face and 
hands ; and little Louisa Low, her soft, rosy lips, and 
milk blue eyes, all bright with smiles. And Margaret 
was hearing them their catechism, and teaching them to 
spell the story of Him who was born in Bethany ; and 
then she had the little group gathered very closely round 
her while she talked to them about being good children, 
taking for her text a Christmas rose which she held in 
her hand. 

A book had been given to mark down the attendance 
of her class, and in due course she called over the names, 
but there was one name on the book to which no pleasant 
little girl rose up and curtseyed, and said, "Yes, ma'am." 
The name was Bridget Murphy. 

" Who knows Bridget Murphy ?" asked Margaret. 

" She means Biddy ! " lisped the youngest girl of the 
class. 

" And can you tell me where Biddy lives ? " 

'* Please, yes ma'am — she's Irish, and it's her brother 
was hurt at the mill and died, and they lives at the back 
of our house." Margaret needed no further direction; 
but when the children were dismissed, and she had 
shaken hands with the vicar, she turned round the 
church and followed the old road until she reached Back 
George Street and the dingy alleys surrounding it, which 
were the favourite haunts of the Irish. 
v " The Lord bless ye, and is it Biddy you want ?" said 
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Judy Murphy, throwing open the door of her house, as 
Margaret appeared on the step—" and is it yourself 
that's come of taching in the Sunday-school, and surely 
the hest of tachers you'll he, my lady! Come and'sit ye 
down hy the hit of fire, from the could ; for indeed I'm 
not so well mysel' the day; and I've niver hit nor sup 
sin' morning, and as Biddy's a 'cute, smart girl, I'd jist 
kip her in to boil a potato for them ; and that's the troth, 
itself, my lady, and nothing in life but the troth ! " 

•' And how's the gintleman to-day ?" 

** My uncle is very well," said Margaret. 

" Och ! and sure it's not your uncle at all that I'll be 
maning, hut the cliver gentleman that was wid ye whin 
ye brought me the half-crown. The Lord betwane us 
and all harm ! but I'm thinking he'll be no worse, my 
lady ?" 

" I did not know he had been ill," and Margaret 
looked anxiously up. 

" Why thin, I'll jist be telling you ; but it's a quare 
thing intirely, that I niver heerd myself until the morning 
1 wint to the house for the bit of Sunday dinner ; it was 
yester night, my lady ; and when I rapt at the back- 
door — 'Whisht, be still,' says Mary Linnoz — that's the 
servant — 'for the master's very sick/ says she ; and sure 
an niver a mother's sowl of us has heerd it, says I ; and 
is it the young master ? says I ; for it's a mighty quare 
thing he's not been his rounds in our strate, says I ; but 
whisht ye, Mary, and don't be afeard, for 'twas the very 
night I saw him in a drame, and (God be good to him) 
he looked as pleasant as he did when he stood and 
watched by my poor boy, the darlint that's gone to God 
and the saints, says I ; but is it the faver he's catch't, 
says I ?" 

" And is it the fever ?" 

" And indeed and if 1 know, my lady ; but for the 
love of him that's buried, and as hears me now, it's I 
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that'll be plased to see his face again ; and if it's axing 
how be is that you'd be after, would it trouble ye at all 
to carry Judy Murphy's love and blessing to him ? and 
thank ye kindly, my lady." 

Margaret only obeyed the impulse of her own heart 
when sbe turned away to follow Judy Murphy's sugges- 
tion ; it was not so very far from Back George Street 
to Stanley Street, and it was a cold, frosty afternoon, 
and she walked very quickly. She reached the door 
before the old, grave church-clock had struck &yg, but 
the knocker was muffled, and the bell was muffled, and 
straw had been spread on the rough pavement in front 
of the house, and everything looked so quiet and sad, 
she lingered on the step. Presently a very old woman, 
in a brown stuff dress and clean white cap, came to the 
door — " Happen you want something, miss ?" 

" Is Miss Faygon within ?" 

" She's in, for certain ; but I'll be bound to say you'll 
none see her." 

" How is Mr. Archy V 

" Happen he's better than either you or me, miss, 
that's i'th sperit." 

"Then, he is nearly well again," said Margaret, 
brightly. 

" 1 didn't say he was well i'th body ? — no miss, he is 
what doctors call very ill. The Lord knows whether 
the summons is come !" 

" Do you think he will die ?" said Margaret solemnly. 

" No, miss, I don't I don't think as his work's done ; 
but we mun all die soon. The fairest posie may be 
gathered first." And she gave Margaret a keen look, 
and closed the door. Puzzled and half frightened, she 
turned slowly home. 

Uncle Godfrey was waiting tea, and there was a cheer- 
ful, blazing fire in the drawing-room ; for Mrs. Smedley 
and Clara had come in to spend the evening at Portland 
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Square. Margaret hastily threw off her shawl and bon- 
net — she was afraid she was very late, hut a single 
glance at the trio assured her that she had not been 
missed, and she quietly took her seat at the tea-table. 

" And so you hare been at the Sunday-school, I find, 
my dear/' Mrs. Smedley began, "lam not very fond 
of young people attending such places"— she went on f 
looking at Mr. Worsley, " because, you know, sir, there 
must be an association with persons of all ranks, at least 
1 mean of the lower ranks, but Miss Egerton must be 
indulged for poor, dear Gertrude's sake." 

Uncle Godfrey sighed, he wished Mrs. Smedley would 
not allude to his sister, but he made no reply. 

"I'm sure it's very good of Margaret to go amongst 
such a dirty low set of children ! " said Clara. " I 
wouldn't teach in a Sunday-school for the world, I should 
be afraid ; " and she laughed and shook her silk dress 
and shuddered. " I'll tell you how I spend my time on 
Sundays, Margaret ; first there's breakfast, you know, 
of course, and then if it's fine weather, we walk to 
church, and I finish my morning's nap while the good 
vicar is finishing his sermon — and then I've my letters 
to write— -I couldn't get through my correspondence if it 
weren't for Sunday afternoons — and then I yawn and 
yawn until bed-time. 0, Margaret, did I show you my 
lovely new shawl ? I want your opinion of it." 

•' My dear, it is Sunday," said Mrs. Smedley. 

" And if it is, what harm ? we're not Jews, mamma." 

'• Well, it is a very elegant shawl, certainly, Clara. 
We must have Mr. Worsley 's opinion. The church-bells 
are ringing, did you say, Margaret?" 

" You're not going to church again this evening, Mar- 
garet !" said Clara, pulling her down as she had risen 
from her seat, " Nonsense ! you are going to hear me my 
catechism here over the fire-side, and mamma intends to 
take another cup of coffee, and so does Uncle Worsley." 
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It would not have been courteous to Lave left the 
tea-table so unceremoniously, and Margaret resumed her 
seat, while Clara rattled on about the good lessons she 
would say; presently she made a pause, looked Miss 
Egerton full in the face, and then asked, " When have 
you seen the people at Stanley Street ?" 

"Mr. Faygon, the sculptor, is ill, I think/' said 
Margaret. 

" Do you only think it ? then, I can tell you, it is 
quite true, he is very ill; he is going to die, they say; 
and the vicar is in such trouble about him, because he 
is doing some beautiful piece of statuary for the church, 
and be is afraid he will never finish it. How selfish we 
all are!" and she laughed. 

" I told you there would be a funeral, and somebody 
would have to be chief mourner/' said Mrs. S medley, 
with a glance at Mr. Worsley. 

" mamma ! don't I feel flattered ?" said Clara. "The 
family must wish it was the sister/' after a pause. 

" Why ?" said Margaret. 

" She is such a poor, sickly thing; never well, I sup- 
pose. I'm sure, from all I've heard, it would be a mercy 
if she were taken; but Archy is the genius of the family." 

" Then he is just the one I should be the most willing 
to give up. Genius is a miserable substitute for industry 
and wealth/' and Mrs. Smedley had turned again to Uncle 
Godfrey, as she added, "A genius is always a bad man." 

" Well done, mamma! Now, Margaret," placing her- 
self on a low stool by her side, " now for my catechism ! 
Have I forgotten it, I wonder! Do you remember, 
mamma, how my governess used to begin in that drawl- 
ing, whining voice, • What is your name ? — who gave 
you that name?' and then a certain little lady, named 
Clara, would stammer out, ' My godfathers and my 
godmothers/ " 
. "And what did your godfathers and godmothers then 

u2 
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promise for you V said Mr. Worsley, coming forward and 
leauing oyer her with a grim smile. 

" They did promise that I should renounce— "she hesi- 
tated, embarrassed. " Mamma, pray, who were my 
worthy sponsors ?" 

"Hush, my dear!" with a glance at Margaret, and 
then Mrs. Smedley said, in a low tone, " Wiufred Eger- 
ton, and — " 

Clara started, her face grew very pale, and she turned 
abruptly away. In a few minutes she had recovered her 
self-possession ; she returned to her footstool beside Mar- 
garet, and, during the remainder of the evening she 
prattled away with her usual vivacity; yet it did recur to 
her many times that night that Winfred Egerton had pro- 
mised, in her name, that she should renounce the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world; though she shunned 
the remembrance, it followed her like a spectre dream. 

The evening closed — there was a pleasant, friendly 
" Good- night, dear;" as Margaret stood with her uncle on 
the steps in the cold star-light, and then they had left 
her, and she retired to her room, and kneeled down to 
pray for Jessie and the sculptor, feeling sad and awe- 
struck, as in the presence of the shadow of death. The 
evening closed, and soon dark, sable night spread her 
broad wing over the earth. Margaret was asleep upon 
her bed, and dreaming sweetly of far distant Eithinog 
and the green fields of her childhood; and Clara slept 
too, and in the still deep midnight, her fancy wandered 
to that desolated home, where now the winter's snow lay 
thick upon the ground, and the fir-trees nodded to the 
troubled, moaning wind; then a sudden terror seized her, 
as she seemed to stumble into an open grave, and ahe> 
awoke. 

But the sculptor slept not; or, if he slept, it was not 
until the gray dawn stole through his room-window, and, 
there was the busy stir of life in the street below. That 
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night he lay restless upon his pillow; his sister had 
retired, and Mrs. Plymouth sat by him in her arm-chair; 
sometimes she rose and stirred the fire; once she dozed, 
and then roused herself with a sudden start, as she heard 
him saying, in a low whisper, " I am standing on the 
brink of the river of death. At my feet are the swell- 
ing waves, as they beat against the shores with their 
everlasting murmur; swiftly the cold, heavy tide is roll- 
ing in upon me, and I hear from far the roaring of the 
rapids. Behind me is life's beaten, wilderness track; but 
the busy world of men, the buying and selling, the house 
of merchandise, and the bridal feast of life, are hidden 
from my sight. I hear no longer the song of the viol 
and of the harp; the daughters of music are brought low, 
and the many kindly voices of affection are hushed; only, 
as in a dim vision, I behold again the once dear and 
pleasant things of my soul; the green pastures through 
which I have passed, the quiet hearthstones on which I 
have stood, face to face, with those who have long since 
passed a the mysterious barrier, and again the melodies of 
life seem to mingle with the eternal plashing of the river. 
Beyond me is eternity, the forever of my soul. 

" For ever!— how sublime is the mystery which involves 
it; how stupendous is my interest in it ! The mind fails 
in its attempts to grasp the idea presented before it, and 
cowers beneath this faint vision of infinitude. The frail, 
dependent spirit is overwhelmed with the appalling dark- 
ness which invests its fate. It is crushed beneath the 
weight of its own greatness; its own conflicting hopes and 
fears are a burden too heavy for it to bear. It must seek 
its centre, it must find its home, it must affiliate itself; its 
own nature has wrung from it the inquiry, where is the 
father of the human spirit! — and, from the banks of the 
flowing river of death, the cry is echoed, where ? where ? 

"This is not a time for me to go into questions relating 
to the evidence of revealed truth. The existence of a 
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God Is a fact demonstrable upon the principles of natural 
religion; and. the authenticity of revelation has been con- 
firmed by the researches of the wise and good for many 
generations. Few are there, even amongst the most scep- 
tical, who have stood where I stand, in obstinate adherence 
to a lie. Many, in the hour of trial, have regretted 
their own want of a definite faith ; but few have dared 
the presence of the Eternal, in the persuasion that there 
has not been a definite faith revealed. God hath not 
left Himself without witness. His Word is open. His 
works attest His name. But there are times when the 
spirit of man finds in its own holy deep the echo of God's 
oracles, and answers in profound humiliation — 'I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth thee!' 

"With me the question has been long since settled. In 
early youth my soul has acknowledged God — God, the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh — God, in Christ, the 
world '8 Saviour — God in Light, the regenerator of the 
church; while the Bible, His word, has been my chart 
through this earthly pilgrimage, and, like Israel's fiery 
pillar, has directed my wanderings. And now, in the 
deathly solitude of the still, sick-chamber, I lie as in the 
blaze of that superhuman light, resting beneath the 
shadow of the eternal covenant, God's- promises returning, 
like angel-voices, to cheer my loneliness. 0, glorious 
faith ! 0, holy truth ! that can light up the weary, sinking 
spirit, when heart and flesh are failing, filling the ear with 
heavenly harmonies, and opening vistas of beauty to the 
eye. We have dreamed in the land of our affliction of 
a sun that shall never sink beneath the horizon, and of 
a spring for ever green, and of an eternity of hope and 
youth — when shall these yearnings after the things invi- 
sible be accomplished ? — when shall we behold the King 
in his beauty ? 

" Not yet has the decree gone forth; the pulse of life 
till throbs in my veins ; not yet is my soul sealed 
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against the communion of earth. A little longer, a few 
more weeks or days, I may linger on the shores of time 
ere I pass the stream. The cup of life is still measured out 
to me, with its priceless opportunities ; still I live and 
breathe, and still the tide of thought rises unbidden in 
my soul. What feelings have been stirred within me in 
my lonely prison-house ? what new views of life have 
been presented ? what earnest aspirations awakened ? 
I have returned to the house of mirth and feasting, and 
have seen youth and beauty adorning themselves with 
the garlands of summer, and rejoicing to walk in the 
sight of their eyes, as if there were no night in pros- 
pect, and 1 have longed to whisper the wise man's warn- 
ing, * Remember that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment.' I have stood at the market-cross, 
and marked the transactions of man with man ; I have 
visited the house of mourning, and passed through hos- 
pitals and chambers of misery — I have heard the cry of 
pain, and have longed to soothe the wounded spirit, and 
try to extract the sting of pain from the soul of the 
sufferer. 

•' But life's privileges are passing away ; we can live 
but once; once only may we be permitted to walk that 
mysterious path. There can be no redemption of the 
past; there can be no real return to life. Once, and for 
ever, have I trodden that way ; my footprints are behind 
me, and I cannot retrace my steps. 0, to live, so as 
we shall wish we had lived when we come to die !" 

" O merciful One 1 
"When men are farthest, then thou art most near, 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 

"Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me ; and it's holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place— 
And there is no more night. 
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"01 seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been ; 
Wrapped in the radiance of that sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 

" It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes ; 
When airs of paradise refresh my brow — 
The earth in darkness lies. 

" In a purer clime 
.My being fills with rapture — waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit — strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 

" Give me now my lyre 1 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine — 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire. 
Lit by no skill of mine." 



CHAPTEB XVIL 



THE DREAM OF AMBITION. 



M Whither thou restless wave ? 
Whither with so much haste?" 



Spring was coming — modest white snowdrops and purple 
crocuses had long shown themselves aboveground, and 
soon the north-east winds were exchanged for the gentle 
western breeze, as it swept over budding leaves and sheets 
of white blossoms. Lichens and green mosses peeped up 
along the hedge-banks ; goldfinches, with their yellow 
wings, and wrens and linnets, began to carol among the 
branches ; and even in the dusty fields surrounding Little 
Torkington there were primroses cowering in green nooks, 
as if afraid of the ruthless hands of ragged boys, in their 
holiday excursions; while cowslips, buttercups, and cuckoo- 
flowers, were studded oyer the meadows ; and the hum of 
the wild bee, and the caw of the rook, and the lowing of 
the cattle that had been turned out to graze, told tales of 
pleasant country life. 

Spring was coming — and the pure, poetical mind of 
Jessie was filled with new images of beauty, as she worked 
at her easel, or sat in the open window of her quiet par- 
lour enjoying the light morning breeze, and conversing 
with Margaret in the familiarity of their warm, deep 
friendship. And Archy was often with them — for the 
sculptor had returned to life, notwithstanding the fore- 
bodings of his imagination; and if there were times when 
he still suffered from an undefined feeling of sadness, only 
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"0, mamma, he is a confirmed old bachelor. Old 
Godfrey will never marry ! " 

" Hold your tongue ! He's not so very old. I was 
going to Bay, if you hadn't interrupted me bo often, that 
a young lady has nothing to do with love. As Dr. 
Gregory says, 'a woman of taste and delicacy marries 
not because she loves, but because she is loved/" and 
with this mis-quotation she left the room. 

Presently she returned again. " Clara, what made you 
say that about Mr. Worsley ? " 

"Indeed, I don't know, mamma," said her daughter, 
carelessly. "What must I wear at the archery meeting? 
—my purple silk?" 

And then followed a long discussion upon that all-ab- 
sorbing subject of interest— dress. 

The archery meeting came off in due time. Mrs. 
Smedley and her daughter were escorted by Mr. Worsley, 
and Margaret was not of the party. Mr. Featherstone 
followed Clara like her shadow, and the beautiful girl 
was, more than once, observed leaning on the arm of 
the gouty old gentleman. Captain Fitzgerald flirted with 
Miss Willoughby, and Miss Louisa Featherstone flirted 
with his brother ; Mr. Worsley was silent and meditative; 
and Mrs. Smedley lively and loquacious. The vicar was 
there, and Clara's face flushed in spite of herself, as she 
was compelled to maintain the following dialogue : — 
"You have seen the beautiful cenotaph in the left wing, 
beside Old Dixon's stone pillar? " 

"No, I am ashamed to say I haven't observed it." 

"No! you have a taste for statuary, I am sure, and 
nothing depresses genius more than this indifference to 
works of merit — you must see it ! Besides, you are ac- 
quainted with the sculptor. Don't you remember young 
Faygon?" 

"No — yes, perhaps I do," drawled Clara. 

" Indeed, he is a good fellow ; and this work, for a 
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first attempt, is exquisite. The dreamy expression of 
Egerton — the state of repose — " 

Clara turned abruptly away, and the simple-minded 
vicar, much mistaking the cause of her embarrassment, 
threw his wife a merry look ; and as soon as the beauty 
was fairly out of hearing, he said, " Aha, Miss Smedley, 
I've found you out ! " 

But his reverence had made a somewhat singular 
blunder, as time will show. 

On the return of the party in the evening, Mrs. Smed- 
ley had something to say to Mr. Worsley. She had 
been wishing to consult with him for some days, she said ; 
and Clara having retired, he was ensconced in an easy 
chair in the little back parlour in Portland Street. Mrs. 
Smedley, her countenance assuming a pensive aspect, 
instantly acquainted him with her daughter's brilliant 
conquest. 

" It is all settled," she went on. " I have had a long 
conversation with Mr. Featherstone on the subject, and 
he wishes the wedding to take place as early as possible. 
He has conducted himself throughout in the most hon- 
ourable and straightforward manner. Of course your 
dear Margaret must be one of my girl's bride' s-maids. 
I will take no refusal, and in remembrance of old and 
cherished friendship, I have a particular favour to ask of 
you/' 

" I shall be most happy to serve you in any way within 
my power, madam." 

" You know," continued the widow, her eyes moisten- 
ing, "that since poor dear Dr. Smedley 's death, you 
know my girl is fatherless." Mrs. Smedley seemed em- 
barrassed, — Mr. Worsley was afraid of a scene, and 
quickly interrupted her in his stiff pompous manner. 

" My purse is at your command, madam." 

Mrs. Smedley melted into tears. "It is not that," 
she said hastily, with a somewhat whimsical expression 
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between laughing and crying, for she felt that in offering 
her his purse, Mr. Worsley had offered her his all ; "it 
is not that, Mr. Worsley, but I have no dear friend to 
give my girl away, and if I could prevail upon you to do 
this little office for me;" she paused. 

Mr. Worsley grew more frigid and pompous than be- 
fore, as he slowly answered, " Believe me, my dear 
madam, I shall deem myself most happy to serve you/' 

Mrs. Smedley's elegant pocket handkerchief was again 
eclipsing her flushed face. " Excuse me, Mr. Worsley," 
she said, " but it is so long since I have had the delight 
of conversing with a sympathizing friend, and I have 
never since dear Gertrude's death needed advice and 
sympathy so much as at this moment ; " and from that 
they fell into a long and confidential conversation, after 
which Mr. Worsley walked home, passed his little niece 
on the staircase, as she came forward to meet him, and 
without a smile, or a look of recognition, or a syllable of 
household greeting, stalked into his own room. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE MONUMENT. 



1 The dead shall live !— The living shall die ! " 



The scene was the parish church of Little Torkington. 
The sculptor and his sister were standing side by side in 
front of Old Dixon's pillar, while the quaint figure of 
Nurse Plymouth moved solemnly along the aisle. It was 
a soft still evening, about the close of the month of May, 
and at this moment a flood of purple light from the set- 
ting sun streamed through the Gothic windows, and dallied 
curiously with fretted nook and cornice, and time-worn 

effigy. 

" It has a wicked papish look, it has so," muttered 
the old woman as she plodded on. 

" There's nae sin in beauty, " said the sculptor, mi- 
micking the strong Scotch accent of one of his fellow- 
students. 

" Doest say beauty, lad ? happen some folk thinks the 
devil himself s a beauty. Lawk ! how many devices there 
are of him," and she pointed to the grotesque and agon- 
ized misshapen faces that were staring and grinning from 
the carved work of the gallery. " To think oft, that 
folks should take pleasure in painting the old man i' th' 
torment, and doing him out i' th' wood- work ! " 

" No, no, you must stand here," said the sculptor, 
drawing her forward a few paces ; " were there no ugly 
faces like those in your old church at Haworth ?" 

x2 
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" I never look't for 'em, my lad ! I looked right at 
Parson Grimshaw that was in the pulpit preaching right- 
eousness ; hut and if there had been any such gorgons as 
them/' — she stopped, for in the instant the sculptor had 
removed the covering from his cenotaph ; and although 
she could not rightly appreciate the beautiful piece of 
art that told of toil and effort, and of the midnight lamp, 
and of the hopes, and fears, and aspirations of genius, 
the spirit-speaking sculpture penetrated her soul with an 
undefined Teeling of awe and veneration. 

" Is it like him ? " said Archy at length, his low voice 
slightly husky from the intense interest he felt in her 
reply. " You remember Mr. Winfred Egerton, is it like 
hini?" 

" Let us sing a hymn ! " said the old woman, and 
without waiting for an answer, her cracked, thin, trem- 
bling voice, like sweet bells out of tune, rose iu a strange 
wild melody, which for many, many long years had been 
buried in her heart — rose, and then faintly died away in 
ghostly echoes around the dim arches and solemn desolate 
aisles. 

" But is it like him ? " repeated Archy. 

" Nay, my lad ; but I never saw him but once or 
twice ; happen I saw him three or four times ; he was at 
Rowland Hill's chapel first day I saw him ; but I don't 
think as I shall know him again in the kingdom of heaven, 
unless one of the shining ones tells me which is him. 
I reckon I shall get some of them to point him out to 
me ; and then when you come, if we can get under an 
oak together, maybe I'll tell if it's like him. But, Mas- 
ter Archy, what put it into your head to take him so, 
and her kneeling by him ? " 

" Mrs. Egerton had a singular dream on the night of 
her husband's death, and I had the particulars of his 
brother." 

" So, so. He speaks iu dreams and visions of the 
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night,'* said Mrs. Plymouth, soliloquising as to herself; 
" who'll say that the world of spirits is not very nigh. 
Hark ye, my lad, happen there's Mr. Egerton with us 
at this very nick of time hehind old Dixon's pillar. Why, 
the night as I lost my grandfather, I don't know as I 
may have told you before ; hut well, it was a summer's 
night, and the air was still and the moon as bright as 
day, and there I sat on a wooden stool and watched ; and 
while I watched I heard a snatch of strange sweet music 
come sweeping over the common, and it drew nearer and 
nearer till it filled the room, and came close to where I 
was sat, and then husht and stole away." 

" And what was it ? " said Archy. 

" Nay, my lad, we must leave that ; curious folks gets 
tangled in life's thicket. We shall have many a question 
to ask when we get to heaven. I can tell you as I looked 
out from the window and asked who was there, but I saw 
nothing but the far moor and the elder blossom in the 
bit of garden, for ours was a lone white cottage on the 
common. I don't say, but as how I've often been 
bothered to find out what it was, for reason's a busy- 
body, and will be peeping and meddling ; but after all, 
I'm as much i' th' dark to-day about it as I was when 
I heered it. There's matters both on earth and in hea- 
ven that's above our ken, Master Archy ! " 

" So there are. Human philosophy can only guess 
at those laws which relate to the world of spirits. But 
you've not yet told me if the monument reminds you 01 
Mr. Egerton ?" 

" What's the odds, lad, so long as it's like a saint i' 
* th' clean white raiment ? Has Captain Egerton seen 
it?" 

" Captain Egerton 's ship was due at Liverpool yester- 
day. He will come down as soon as possible."^ 

" I reckon the old squire, what's his name, i' th' 
Portland Square 'U pay for it V 9 
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"No, indeed, I had my* commission from Captain 
Egerton," said Archy laughing, " and you know he is 
not rich. Mr. Worsley has never seen it." 

"Ah, lad ! some folk have their purses where their 
hearts ought to he. I pray the Bridegroom mayn't come 
and find squire Worsley counting out his sovereigns one 
of these summer mornings. I fear he's only a carnal 
man. Master Archy ? " 

" I fear it/' said the sculptor, with a curious smile. 

" Then thou knows, lad, that wi' such as he ' gain 
is godliness ?'" 

" That is one of the established maxims of the world, 
Mrs. Plymouth." 

" And yet, happen, it's as big a lie as was ever forged 
by him as is the father of lies, eh, master Archy?" 

He had turned towards his sister, who was leaning 
against the pillar, her eyes resting still upon the monu- 
ment* "0, Archy," she said, looking brightly up, 
" how true it is that the greatest works of genius owe 
their inspiration to Christianity ! " 

"Milton's Paradise Lost, Haydn's Creation/' he began. 
•• And — The Last Supper of Leonardi da Vinci," inter- 
rupted the artist. " I was just thinking that there is 
nothing beautiful in imagination which may not be en- 
listed in the service of religion. Christianity does not, 
of course, create genius, but it refines and directs it- 
it unquestionably fans the flame." 

«' Stop, Jess, who is this ?" said her brother, pointing 
to a light, girlish figure which was just discernible in 
the church porch. 

Jessie uttered a scream of surprise, and in another 
moment she was leading Margaret, blindfold, along the 
aisle. She placed her in front of the monument, and 
then suddenly drew the handkerchief from her eyes. 
" Do you remember him ?" she said, in a low whisper. 
But Margaret had covered her face with her hands. It 
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seemed to Her as a vision from the grave ; as if the cold 
white marble had given perpetuity to the image of 
death, and she shrank back, tears flowing fast, and her 
slight frame trembling with emotion. 

For some minutes nobody spoke a word. 

"Jessie!" she exclaimed at length, "tell me who 
is the sculptor ?" 

He came close to her, and placed his hand in hers. 

"It isn't you, Archy," she said simply, " for you 
never saw him ;" and then, as she met his eye, the 
blood rushed to her face ; and in words such as only 
deep impulsive "feeling could dictate, she poured forth 
a torrent of thanks. The sculptor turned away, and 
his evident embarrassment had quickly quieted her enthu- 
siasm. " Do not laugh at me, Jessie/' she said, " and 
let me go now " — for her friend had thrown her arms 
round her; "another time you will tell me all about it/' 
And she rushed out of the church. 

" She did not mean it/' said the sculptor, with one of 
his grave smiles ; "she did not know what she was 
saying/' 

But Margaret returned home, feeling strangely guilty 
and bewildered, and saying to herself — " Now shall I 
never dare to look Archy Faygon in the face again !" 

And yet she did meet Archy Faygon again, and look 
him in the face too, and that before many days had 
transpired. He had recognized her in her old haunts 
among the poor Irish; and though she had drawn her 
veil, and was walking very fast, he crossed the street to 
shake hands with her. When she had been in his com- 
pany about five minutes, she did, verily, venture to raise 
her eyes to his, and seeing nothing there but the old 
expression of deep human sympathy, she was comforted 
and reassured. 

" I've been wishing to see you, to inquire if yon are 
likely to be at home after Miss Smedley's marriage V 
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he said, " as I am expecting a friend who hopes to be 
honoured with an interne w — " 

Margaret stopped him. " Miss Smedley is not going 
to be married — " 

" I can keep secrets too, Miss Egerton," he said, 
smiling. 

" More than I can/' she interrupted. "Who told you 

" It is to be a splendid match. Mrs. Smedley has at 
last succeeded triumphantly ;" and he went on, with 
something of sadness in his tone and manner — "poor 
Clara will be sacrificed to her ambition'." 

** I don't believe it is true/' eaid Margaret. 

Mr. Faygon laughed. "Then go home, and ask 
Uncle Godfrey all about it/* 

Margaret turned away. As she walked slowly home, 
her mind wandered back to those days of sunshiny happi- 
ness, when she and Clara had rambled together over the 
wilds of Eithinog ; and her young companion, then in 
the first blush of early youth, had talked to her in a 
language she did not fully understand of life and lore. 
When she met Mr. Worsley at the tea-table, her very 
first question related to Miss Smedley's talked-of mar- 
riage ; and she was surprised to hear from her uncle in 
reply, that he had known of it for some weeks. 

" Her mother consulted me immediately after Feather- 
stone had proposed/' he said. " It is an unexceptionable 
connection. Clara will now be magnificently provided 
for, and Mrs. Smedley will have the opportunity of 
settling according to her own wishes/' 

"Do you think Mrs. Smedley will live with Clara when 
she is married ?" asked Margaret innocently. 

" I think not/' he answered drily. 

" Poor Clara !" sighed Margaret. 

" Is she to be pitied, because she is more fortunate 
than some others ?" growled Uncle Godfrey. 
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Margaret looked up with her own bright smile. She 
understood him ; but she was thinking of the different 
meanings they attached to the term fortunate. 

There was a pause. Presently Mr. Worsley, pushing 
forward his tea-cup, as a signal that he meant to take a 
fifth cup of tea, and squinting at his niece, observed, 
coldly—" I have had a letter from your Uncle Egerton 
to-day, my dear." 

The girl's colour rose. " Papa's own only brother ?" 
she exclaimed ; "0, how dearly I should like to see 
him!" 

" Possibly your enthusiasm may be gratified, Mar- 
garet ; for he and Mrs. Egerton have been in England 
some days. They are now residing in the old house at 
Eithinog — in yov/r house; and if you are disposed to pay 
them a visit, it can easily be arranged ;" and then, with 
the same unconcerned look and manner, he finished his 
tea, rose up, and quitted the room. 

The next day Miss Smedley called at Portland Square, 
and ia due form acquainted Miss Egerton with her ex- 
pected marriage. They had only ten more days. It 
was to take place on Thursday week, and she begged 
Margaret to assist her in her arrangements. " I don't 
think I ever could have got married, if I had had time 
to think about it," Clara ran on ; "and besides, this looks 
so like a marriage de coacenanoe. I don't like to think 
of it till it is over, and I know it must be." 

" But then it will be too late to think about it," said 
Margaret. 

Clara laughed. " Of course ; yes. I am to have a 
white satin slip, and white lace skirt. Do you think I 
look well in white ?" then, without waiting for her reply, 
44 My travelling dress is to be primrose-coloured lute- 
string. Such a sweet primrose silk we have got ; and 
isn't it a lovely spring-like colour ? Perhaps you will 
go a-shoppiug with me for this once!*' and Margaret 
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had no alternative but to follow the affianced bride from 
Mrs. Brown's to the draper's, and from the draper's to 
Mrs. Brown's; and to hear and talk about silks and 
colours, and the becoming and the mode, till the event- 
ful day arrived. 

On the previous evening the bride 's-maids were robing 
the bride in rehearsal, to see how she looked in her 
showy vestments. The Psyche was placed in the back 
parlour, and the room was strewed with white gloves, 
white dresses, white feathers, like the ante-room of some 
milliner's shop. 

" How do I look? " said Clara to Margaret. 

" Does Mr. Featherstone like that colour?" Margaret 
replied innocently. 

" I don't know. I've dressed for his eyes long enough. 
I shall please myself now." 

" But—" 

" Now, Margaret, don't begin to preach sentiment to 
me." She read her looks; and, bending down to the 
table, where Miss Egerton was directing packets of 
bride-cake, whispered something in her ear. 

"0, Clara, how wrong ! " said Margaret aloud, her 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes lighted up with expression. 

Clara cowered before that look. "Hush! it is too 
late! " she said, in a low, almost inaudible voice. 

" What's the matter? " said one of the other bride 's- 
maids, coming up to the table, and placing her hand on 
Clara's shoulder. 

Clara quickly mastered herself. " She dares to say I 

look a fright in that lilac dress, and it can't be changed 

it 
now. 

"Don't believe her — don't believe her! " 
"You look charming," said another, stepping for- 
ward. 

" Come to the glass ; only come to the glass," said a 
third. 
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Margaret's head sank, and her eyes filled with tears ; 
but she said no more. 

It was getting late, and they wished each other good 
night ; Clara avoiding that look of gentle reproach, and 
glancing from Margaret to Miss Featherstone, and from 
Miss Featherstone to her mother. 

The following morning, Portland Street was crowded 
with idlers and ragged children, trying to catch a glimpse 
of the beautiful lady in her white dress and wreath of 
orange flowers, as she left her mother's house to become 
the bride of Alfred Featherstone. The town of Little 
Torkington presented as gay a scene as when the new 
church was consecrated, or the bishop preached his visi- 
tation sermon, as the vicar said. Mr. Featherstone was 
an aspiring merchant, of untold wealth and influence. 
Everybody knew him, and everybody was talking about 
him, and looking out for the long train of fine carriages, 
with white horses, that had been engaged to meet him 
at the church-door. 

It was arranged that Mrs. Smedley should accompany 
her daughter to church, and Mr. Worsley give the bride 
away. So Clara was handed into Uncle Godfrey's car- 
riage, and took her seat between her father and his 
niece. Margaret did not look particularly happy. She 
could now understand Clara's tearful and embarrassed 
silence, and hurried manner. Mr. Worsley made stale, dry 
jokes ; told the bride elect how lovely she looked ; and 
he spoke the truth, for the excitement had given to her 
cheeks a hectic flush, that looked like the rosy bloom of 
health, and to her eyes a brilliancy and heightened ex- 
pression. 

They approached the church — the gray, time-worn 
parish church. Clara leaned forward for a moment in 
the carriage, and threw a sickened look at its graves 
and green mounds, as she thought of that union formed 
for life, and which death only can sever. Her step fal- 
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tered, and her whole frame shook, as she was handed 
from the carriage, and passed into the interior of the 
church, treading on the graves of former generations. 
Her wandering eye rested, and again turned a way, from 
time-stained pieces of sculpture, with their curious in- 
scriptions, knights in armour lying in their niches, 
bishops in their robes, infants with angel wings, or 
monuments to deceased worth. One of these, in parti- 
cular, rivetted her attention : It was the effigy of a citi- 
zen, sleeping oyer his tomb, his hands crossed on his 
breast, while a figure, in light flowing drapery, was 
kneeling by his side. The marble was not defaced 
by time, but pure and white ; the ceuotaph might be yet 
unfinished, or completed only on that very morning. 
Clara's bewildered eye did not read the names inscribed 
beneath; but her spirit quailed beneath the strange, un- 
earthly aspect of that beautiful sculptured image. It 
penetrated her soul with awe. She fancied the dreamy, 
half-closed eyes followed her ; she fancied the folded 
hands moved to beckon her back from the altar; she 
fancied the chiselled lips moved in prayer for her. 

" Miss Smedley — for the last time Miss Smedley," — 
said Mr. Worsley, slightly pressing the arm he held 
within his, " you have not seen that before, I daresay. 
Very like poor Egerton, isn't it? and yet the sculptor 
was a mere boy when he met with him. He and my 
sister, you are aware, were not buried in this church ; 
but thev were married here." 

The bride's lips moved, as if in reply ; but what she 
said was inaudible. They passed on, and she tried to 
look from the image of repose to the altar-window, which, 
dyed and stained with various quaint devices, hardly 
admitted the dull light of the morning. The party ap- 
proached the altar, and Clara found herself standing by 
the altar-rails, side by side with Alfred Featherstone. 
The vicar was waiting, in his white surplice ; and thera 
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was the grave, demure parish-clerk, muttering, with his 
book and spectacles. With faltering lips, the fair girl 
followed the service. A short, hurried ceremony, and 
her doom was sealed. In a few minutes the compauj 
of bride* s-maids fluttered out of the church, and were 
handed into their carriages ; the gaping crowd without 
the church-gates dispersed ; the train of gay coaches 
swept back to Portland Street. 

The cUjeuner followed, and the speechifying and con- 
gratulating; and then the pale trembling bride took leave 
of her mother, who had contrived to squeeze a torrent of 
tears for the occasion, and was rather lifted than handed 
into her own carriage. Alfred Featherstone took his seat 
by her side, and away they were whirled to London, to 
spend the honeymoon. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



THE HALL AND THE HOMELY DWELLING IN 8TANLET STREET. 



" So the cheek may be ting*d with t aoH, tunny smile, 
While the cold heart to ruin ram darkly the while." 



Mrs. Smedlet was standing at her room-window with 
Margaret. As the sound of the carriage wheels died 
away in the distance, her handkerchief was again raised 
to her eyes ; hut there was the flush of delight and self- 
congratulation on her cheeks. She had now reached the 
goal. The object of her child's training, with its expen- 
sive accompaniments, was accomplished. Clara would 
soon he as much the envy ot one sex as she had been 
the admiration of the other. She was the bride of Alfred 
Featherstone, of Ashbury Hall, and he was the wealthy 
cousin of a baronet ! But had the fond ambitious mother 
no misgiving when she beheld the hope and joy of her 
widowed home carried off to the guardianship of a com- 
parative stranger, with no other security for her happi- 
ness than her husband's wealth and worldly position? 
She might have had, if she had seen the withering and 
sickened look which the adorned victim of her scheming 
had cast at the home of her childhood, as the carriage 
rolled away. A willing sacrifice to the aspiring wishes 
of Mrs. Smedley, Clara had never counted the cost of 
her own share in her plans. She was young ; her cha- 
racter was but half developed. She had feelings which 
had never yet been awakened, and faculties which she 
had never used. She had been hurried on amid a whirl 
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of dissipating pleasures, and intoxicated by the attention 
of her numerous admirers, had only thought of the eclat 
of a marriage with a man of Mr. Featherstone's wealth, 
and the sensation which the match would create among 
her circle of acquaintance in her native town. But Clara 
had a heart ; and, though schooled to stifle that heart's 
best impulses, even from her earliest youth, she was 
unable, on the present occasion, to check the strange 
conflicting emotions that rose within her. A tour on 
the Continent, with its scenes of novelty and interest, 
lulled for a time these uncomfortable feelings. Thus two 
months passed away; and when she returned to Ashbury 
Hall there was the hurry and excitement of receiving 
visitors, and paying and returning visits. The arrange- 
ment of her domestic establishment, too, occupied much 
of her attention. Clara, like all other women, had a 
taste for household engagements. Her ardent mind 
busied itself in suggesting improvements and alterations 
in her establishment; and her appetite for self-grati- 
fication was in some sort appeased, as her imagination 
luxuriated in the contemplation of some additional ele- 
gance of furniture or equipage. 

Then she gave balls, and fdtes, and magnificent dinner- 
parties ; and delighted in rivalling the Willoughbys or the 
Fitzgeralda in the splendour of her entertainments. She 
patronized the new French milliner, though she could 
not, as she said, in conscience forsake Mrs. Brown ; and 
whole mornings were still spent tete-atete with Madame 
Perrot in the discussion of finery. Her intercourse with 
Margaret was less interrupted than before her marriage. 
For reasons which may hereafter appear, it had been 
found convenient to cultivate the friendship of the orphan 
girl, and to overlook for a time her eccentric habits and 
" underbred intimacies/' But where there was so little 
congeniality of taste, there could be no real communion 
of feeling. 

t 2 
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- Margaret called upon Mrs. Featherstone one morning 
soon after her return home, and as it happened, met with 
her alone in the park. The two girls conversed verj 
freely, and Clara expatiated on the elegancies of her bril- 
liaut position, while Margaret listened patiently to a long 
account of balls, and steeple-chases, and delightful 
dinner-parties. " And what do you think of Ashbury, 
Margaret ? isn't it a charming place ?" she said, as she 
led her companion to the hall-door — " but I must show 
you the conservatories." Margaret followed her into the 
green-house and hot-houses, and they passed through 
files of tropical plants luxuriating in their beauty. Side 
by side they walked, and the dress of the gaily adorned 
bride contrasted strangely with the simple attire of Miss 
Egerton. 

"And now, dear Clara," said Margaret, embracing 
her, when they entered the magnificent drawing-room ; 
" tell me, are you happy ? are you happy ?" 

" What a queer girl you are!" said the bride, turning 
from her and surveying her face and splendidly adorned 
figure in the glass. " How should I help being happy ? 
Haven't I everything that heart can wish ? as my 
mamma always says. You haven't seen the new carriage 
she is so delighted with, have you ?" 

" No ; but Clara, are you satisfied ? are you happy V 

" Really, Margaret, you ask foolish questions. Of 
course, not. Who is happy in this world! Are you happy 
and contented? because if you are, I wonder what with \" 

" 0, I am very very happy," said Margaret, but she 
could not help laughing at the tone and manner of Clara's 
ironical " I wonder what with ;" "I am happy and eon- 
tented with life, as God gives it ;" and in religion, she 
would have added, but that she did not like to assume a 
seeming sanctity, or to say anything that might appear 
to convey a reflection on the character of her friend. 

" Don't leave me yet," said Mrs. Featherstone, yawn- 
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ing with ennui, when Miss Egerton rose to withdraw ; 
" do stay a little longer, for I am wretchedly dull this 
morning/' 

Margaret resumed her seat. There was a long pause. 
Clara threw a hasty glance at her visitant's morning 
gown and straw bonnet, and all unconsciously again 
surveyed her own fair form reflected from the opposite 
side of the room. Visions of splendid attire and costly 
jewels were presented to her mind, and she fell into a 
brown study, the subject of which was the comparative 
value of two sea-green velvet dresses she had admired 
the afternoon before at Madame Perrot's. 

It was one of those sunshiny summer mornings which 
steal over the heart with the gentle influence of the south 
wind when God sendeth it to quiet the earth. The still* 
ness of the atmosphere was only broken by the soft 
breeze that stirred among the leaves of the trees, and 
wafted fragrance from the flower-garden. Something 
touched Margaret with sweet, dreamy reminiscences of 
the home of her infancy, and she felt as if oversha- 
dowed with the presence of the guardians of her child- 
hood. Some views of Welsh scenery happened to be 
laid on the table, in which many of her old favourite 
rambles were pencilled out with artistic skill. Look, 
Clara, here is Capel Curig, and — " 

" WhoHvesatEithinognow?" asked Mrs. Featherstone. 

" My uncle Harry, Captain Egerton, but you won't 
remember him. He is returned to England, and I be- 
lieve they are residing at the old house/' 

" At Eithinog you mean. I don't recollect him/' A 
cloud passed over her face, and she cast down her eyes; 
a strange feeling of sadness had come between her and 
her beautiful house, which she could not bid away, and 
with it the words — 

" Many a green isle there need must be 
'Mid the deep sea of misery." 
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" So, he is come back to spend his declining years in se- 
clusion, and to turn hermit after his wild sailor-like life 
and adventures, is he, Margaret ? Well, it must be a 
very easy thing to be good and religious where there are 
so feir temptations. Here one is worried to death with 
balls and parties, and expected to spend a whole life iu 
dressing and preparing for them. 

" Can you not regulate your visits according to your 
own choice V 

" Of course not. Can you ? I couldn't exist without 
society ; and if I go anywhere, I must go everywhere/' 

"But why ?" 

" stupid ! " said Clara, almost pettishly, " because I 
must visit if I'm to be in the world at all. I must main- 
tain my own position by a proper attention to its" — 
she stopped, "duties, as mamma says. Excuse me, Mar- 
garet, but / have no relish for the company of coarse 
Irish people in Back George Street." 

Margaret laughed, and before she had time to reply, 
Clara added, " Has mamma told you ? " 

" Told me what 1" 

Mrs. Featherstone looked as if she had said too much ; 
she coughed down the remainder of her sentence with 
"If you must go before dinner, Margaret, perhaps I 
ought not to detain you ; I will walk with you to the end 
of the beech avenue" — and she rang the bell for her 
bonnet. 

Linked arm-in-arm the girls passed out together. 
Clara took leave of her visitor at the entrance of the 
park, and as the heavy gate swung back on its hinges, 
Margaret turned round to wave her hand. The bride 
had fluttered away, and was out of sight behind the 
beeches. Margaret leant for a few seconds against the 
gate-post, and looked back upon the landscape. Ash- 
bury Hall was a stately modern mansion, situated on an 
extensive green lawn, where a few petted deer grazed 
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beneath the shelter of venerable beeches. The smooth 
grass sloped to the edge of a clear still stream of water, 
where, amid beds of tall water-lilies and tufted rushes, 
a single white swan, like some forsaken spirit of beauty, 
floated dreamily in its solitude. At the back of the 
house a cluster of knotted broad trees, and an ivy-covered 
wall, concealed the kitchen and flower-gardens, in which 
rare shrubs and curious specimens were coaxed into 
luxuriance. 

Ah ! thought Margaret, as she gazed upon the fair 
picture, how the human heart sickens and spurns at the 
prospect of wealth and worldly possessions, when they 
are presented before it, as its manna, its daily food ! 
and from this her mind ran on to think of what Clara 
might have been, if she had fulfilled the aspirations of 
her early youth. 

There was a light suppressed laugh, and a low murmur 
of voices. She turned round. A young artist was seated 
on the grass, with her sketch-book and water-colours ; 
her face was half buried in a close straw bonnet, and she 
was bending with intense interest over the half-finished 
sketch before her. By her side stood a tall, young man, 
holding an umbrella over her head, that she might be 
screened from the heat of the sun. 

44 Jessy ! Archy ! " said Margaret, " what are you 
doing here ?" 

"Be still ; I have it now — there — there. I am taking 
Ashbury Hall. Don't you know that Mr. Featherstone 
has offered a large sum for a good water-colour drawing 
of his estate?" And again the artist's head drooped 
over her sketch-book. "I believe I have succeeded 
wonderfully ; Archy has only just joined me ; I have 
been alone the whole morning. Stand from between 
Diogenes and the sun, it's my only want at present." 

44 Then you don't want me ?" said Margaret, laughing. 

44 Yea, I do. Sit down, and talk to Archy—- there's 
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a dear. I shall have finished in about a quarter of an 
hour, and we'll return to the town together." 

To he told to talk makes stupid people silent. In 
this instance it was, however, the prelude to a pretty 
long and animated colloquy. Archy asked after Mrs. 
Featherstone— how she looked — if she had enjoyed her 
tour on the Continent — if she had said anything about 
her Swiss travels— whether she had seen the vale of 
Ohamouni — and finally, he inquired if she liked Ash- 
bury Hall. 

" She seemed pleased with her house, and garden, and 
grounds," said Margaret; "but then," she added, with 
that truthful simplicity which seemed a part of her in- 
most nature, " you know, Archy, there is Mr. Feather- 
stone." 

" And what of him, Margaret ? Isn't she pleased with 
him ?" asked Jessy, laughing, and looking up from her 
sketch-book. 

* " I didn't mean that, — that — she is not. It seems very 
odd that any one should marry a man they don't like ; 
and yet — " 

The sculptor looked her full in the face. " I hope 
she does like him," he said firmly ; "or if not, that his 
kindness and good temper will soon win her affection. 
I hope he will treat her in a way that must at least in- 
sure her gratitude and respect." 

There was a long silence ; and then Margaret said, in 
the same simple, childlike manner, "Archy, do you think 
Clara has done right ?" 

" Why do you ask me that question, Miss Egerton ? 
I cannot judge for another, especially in a matter of this 
sort ; a veil is upon the heart's temple, and it were sacri- 
lege to draw it aside. Why should she not have done 
right ?" 

Margaret was thinking of something Clara had said 
to her on the eve of her wedding ; but she felt that that 
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some tiling was not intended for Archy; and making a 
somewhat abrupt digression, she told Jessy that the 
Monday following was her birth-day, and asked her to 
spend it with her at Portland Square. 

" Next Monday, Margaret. I cannot possibly be else- 
where than at Stanley Street on Monday ; it's the day 

mamma has fixed upon for our delightful annual gather- 
ing •» 
ing. 

" What is that ? a large party .?" 

" A very large party," said Archy. 

" A party of about seventy or eighty," said Jessy. 

" And won't you invite me?" 

" I scarcely think we shall do so," said Archy. 

" But we shall be most happy to see you if you will 
come," said Jessy. 

" Come ! 0, thank you — I am sure I will come/' 

" I think we shall take tea at half-past four, or a 
little earlier." 

Margaret's eyes grew wider and wider, and an expres- 
sion of the most childlike surprise played upon every 
feature, as she answered, " Indeed, that is rather early ; 
shall I see none but strange faces at this large party ; 
whom do you expect ?" 

"Tell them out to Margaret by name, Jessy," said 
her brother. 

" 0, that is impossible, for I scarcely know more than 
half of them myself. There will be Michael M'Arthy, 
and Judy Dolan, and old Nurse Plymonth, and John 
Lamb, and John Lamb's brother, and the blind man, 
and the old soldier." 

" Stop, stop ! " said Margaret, laughing. " Is that the 
sort of party you are expecting ? why those you have 
mentioned are poor people !" 

" Perhaps — yes — working-people, I should rather say, 
mechanics, day-labourers, small shopkeepers ;" and Archy 
looked so provokingly grave that Margaret felt discon- 
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certed, and hardly raised her eyes as she said, " I don't 
think I shall like your large party." 

"Come and see, dear Margaret," said Jessy, rising, 
and taking her brother's arm. " Did you ever think of 
a passage in an old-fashioned hook about making a feast 
for the poor, and the lame, and the blind ?" 

Clara's pointed remarks about the company of coarse 
Irish, with her very tone of voice, still rung in Margaret's 
ears, as she answered, " Yes, but of course we are not 
to understand that text literally." 

Still, if some of us have, for many years, made it our 
pleasure to follow the Saviour's advice to the letter, you 
can see no harm in it. It is right that a Christian lady 
should select her friends from among those who are her 
equals in education and social rank ; hut there are occa- 
sions when it is refreshing to forget the world's distinc- 
tions, and to feel that the rich and the poor are one 
family in Christ." 

"Then your large party are all to be Christians!" 
said Margaret. 

"They are all church-members, and some of them 
are — I was going to say saints, but something checked 
me. Ours is, you know, a small congregation in a very 
obscure part of the town, and composed mainly of poor, 
working people. Not one of them is distinguished by 
anything like polish of manner or address, or by that 
indefinable tone of high breeding which is acquired by 
mixing in fashionable circles ; but it is the tendency of 
religion to elevate the mind, and you will be surprised to 
find, among some of our party, all that true dignity and 
refinement of character, of which your elegance of manner 
is but the semblance." The speaker was Archy ; as he 
finished he turned to his sister, and Margaret heard him 
say in a lower tone, " I wonder how those ladies, who 
can pass whole mornings with French milliners in discus- 
sions about bonnets and finery, can feel it any degrada- 
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tion to spend one evening in the three hundred and sixty- 
five, in the expression of kindly religious feeling, with 
those who kneel with them around the same altar !" 

" You didn't mean me now, Archy ?" she said, with 
a transient change of colour. 

The brother and sister laughed, and said no ; and 
Margaret had bidden them good bye at the corner of 
Portland Square, when a touch from Jessy's parasol 
made her turn round. 

" You will not come to us on Monday without naming 
it to Mr. Worsley." 

" I will not forget to ask him if I may ; no, of course 
not/' and she passed on. 

In the evening the brother and sister were alone in 
their quiet back parlour. 

"Jessy/' said the sculptor abruptly, "did you notice 
what Margaret said about Clara ?" 

Never but that once had he breathed her name to his 
sister since his illness. Jessy came close to him, and 
laid her hand on his arm. " Do you think she is not 
happy ?" she said gently. 

" I trust she is satisfied with her choice; but," he 
added in his own rapid, energetic manner, " I know — I 
know that she has too much feeling and inherent force 
of character to be long amused with painted toys and 
gilded sugar -plums. This feverish dream of vanity and 
ambition will soon be over, and when the excitement has 
subsided — " he stopped. 

"I think we had better not talk about her," said his 
sister, with a curious, grave smile. 

He understood the look. "Does Miss Egerton know 
that I was personally interested in Clara ?" 

"She knows all," said Jessy quietly. 

"That is right." 

His sister had passed out of the room ; she was busied 
in the kitchen amid a countless number of tart-tins. 
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Presently Archy followed her. "What are you 
doing? Where's my father? Where's my mother? 
Why are you here alone ?" 

"Because Lennox is gone to the market, and Mary 
is bottling lemonade in the far-off cellar/' 

Archy seated himself upon the long narrow table, 
yclept by housewives the dresser, and folded his arms. 
" Now I wonder if I could assist you ?" 

" Certainly not/' said his sister, with a merry, indig- 
nant laugh; and coming to him with two very white 
hands steeped in flour, she threatened to rub them in his 
hair. 

" Now do be still, Jess!" said the sculptor. " I want 
to show you a sketch of Lichfield Cathedral, and of the 
monument." 

The threatening hands were withdrawn, and again 
burrowing in a bowl of flour ; but the deep eyes were 
fixed upon the sketch. "It must be very beautiful," 
she said, "and life-like." 

"No, not life-like," he quickly interrupted ; "it is the 
painter who can give perpetuity to the image of the 
living ; the sculptor perpetuates the image of the dead — 
he seeks to embody the poet's dream of death." 

"And your best works of art are heightened in their 
effect by their association with our temples and cathe- 
drals?" 

Archy looked doubtful. "I don't know/' he said, 
thoughtfully. 

" How I like those dear old cathedrals ! " and Jessy's 
eyes were again fixed upon the sketch which her brother 
held in his hand; " they unite us with the ages that are 
gone ; it seems as if the soul of true catholicity lingers 
yet within the walls that have been consecrated by the 
worship of generations, and where fathers and forefathers 
have kneeled to pour out their prayers unto God." 

Archy looked her full in the face for a moment. " The 
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Infinite Spirit/' he said, assuming his own energetic 
manner, " will not he confined within the four corners of 
the temple ; we may worship Him beneath the light of 
his creation ; we may worship Him in our own homes, 
in the school-room, or the meeting-house, where the two 
or three are met in His name. Was not the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit begun in the upper room at old Jeru- 
salem ? ! I love tbe imposing grandeur of the cathe- 
dral, where truth and beauty seem joined hand in hand 
before the altar, and the soul is awed beneath their 
shadow; but is there no poetry in the simpler form of 
worship V* 

"Nothing like the vaulted roof and the long, cold 
aisles, and sweeping arches, and the rich full-toned choir." 

" Beautiful symbols of the spirit of Christianity, when 
kings are her nursing-fathers, and queens her nursing- 
mothers, I grant; but they do not embody the idea of 
that system of truth when, strong in its own life, and 
unencumbered by the forms of man, it went forth con- 
quering and to conquer, and was attested by miraculous 
power. We must kneel in some rude barn, and unite in 
the simpler hymns and prayers of an earnest God-fearing 
company, that we may be transported in imagination to 
the days of primitive discipleship, and obtain a poet's 
glimpse of the age when there was no need for the appeal 
to the senses, the music, or painting, or architecture, but 
the persecuted brotherhood were compelled to worship in 
dens and caves, by the sea-side, and in private houses. 
Do you remember that sketch of the worship of the Cove- 
nanters among the mountains in one of the old histories 
of Scotland ?" 

No ; Jessy had not read it, and her brother sprang 
from his seat to try to find the book. He soon returned; 
and the long story of the deeds and daring of those 
names, now canonized in all true Scottish hearts, was 
conned over by them both. 
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"There's a fearful smell of burning!" said Archy, 
with a hasty glance at his sister, throwing down the 
book in the same moment. 

She started, a sudden flush passing over her face, and 
a frown gathering on her brow, in spite of her brother's 
arch smile. 

" It is the oven," she said, solemnly. " My tarts and 
cheesecakes ! they are burnt to ashes. Lennox ! Mary ! 
Archy, call them to help me." But Archy had disap- 
peared in the confusion ; and amid the clatter of tart- 
tins, and the volumes of smoke and dust, Jessy heard 
him laughing heartily at her expense, with his father, in 
the back parlour, while the good-tempered man of busi- 
ness evidently relished the fun amazingly. 

The large party came off very pleasantly. Margaret 
met Jessy at the door at four o'clock with a kiss, and, 
" I knew he would let me come, dear;" and her friend's 
44 many happy returns of your birth-day with us/' was 
warmly echoed by Mr. Faygon and Archy. Next came in 
Mrs. Faygon, with such a train of good wishes that her 
son asked if she suspected that Margaret was an Irish 
cl uric aim e, or possessed of Cinderella's magic wand. 
Tben followed Nurse Plymouth, with three women in 
widow's caps and black dresses; then a man hobbled in, 
with a wooden leg and very serious expression of face, 
and after shaking hands with Archy, and throwing a shy 
glance at Margaret, sat down at the further end of the 
room, with the composed air of one who has come to 
church or meeting. But now the company came pouring 
in so fast, that Margaret had no time to individualize 
them in her eye. There was an old man, with snow- 
white hair and calm and pleasant features, who might 
have stepped into life from some portraiture of England 
in the olden time : he came close up to the sofa where 
she had disposed of herself, and took his seat without 
speaking. Margaret stole nearer to him : there were 
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the deep lines of thought on his face, and that expression 
in the heavy brow which told tales of years of conflict 
long forgotten, and succeeded by the peace which passeth 
all understanding. She longed to hear him speak, but 
he was silent and taciturn, until Archy, catching a 
glimpse of the massive shoe-buckles and old-fashioned 
coat, suddenly grasped his hand; — 

" Father Joseph ! this is an unexpected pleasure !" 

" They made me come/' he answered, in slow mea- 
sured tones, "for there is something in the atmosphere 
of your father's house which does an old man good. 
That is not your sister ?" throwing Margaret one of his 
grave looks; " where's Jessy V* 

" This is Miss Egerton ?" Margaret's smile and bow 
were returned. And now Archy was at the other end 
of the room, and leading his sister to the sofa. " How 
are you, my dear child ?" Father Joseph, we need not 
to know him by any other name, had risen to offer her 
his place, but she seated herself on a low stool at his 
feet, and they were soon engaged in very earnest con- 
versation. 

" Archy/' whispered Margaret, " who is that old 
woman, knitting so intently — there now, she is looking 
this way ?" 

" That is Mary Plymouth, the widow of a sea-captain 
— a true sister of charity — who, without rank, or educa- 
tion, or money, has crowded more works of mercy and 
devotion into her threescore years and ten that I have 
time to tell you of. She is very old now. She seems 
to belong to another age; and that lady at your left is " — 

Margaret turned round — "Madame Le Noir!" she 
exclaimed, with a scream of delight, and she was once 
more in the arms of the friend of her childhood. 

Archy left them, for they had a great deal to say to 
each other. Madame Le Noir wondered why her pupil 
had never been to see her, and Margaret told her that 
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Uncle Godfrey Lad wished her to giro up her school 
intimacies. " And do you think it is hard, dear Ma- 
dame ?" she asked. 

" No, my sweet girl," said her governess, bending over 
her with her sunshiny smile, " it is quite right." 

" But when I have a house of my own, you will come 
and see me, won't you, Madame ?" 

" My dear, you would not willingly leave Uncle God- 
frey, I hope ? You must love him, and everybody," 
added Madame, after a pause, " and try to do him good." 

" I do," said Margaret faintly, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

" And you are not unhappy ?" 

" no, no, no ! I am so much happier than I 
deserve to be." " The path of the just shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day." 

how pleasantly did the evening pass ! and how did 
the calmly-fervent prayers of the minister, and the 
evening anthem, steal over the heart of the lonely girl, 
who was about to return to a home where there was no 
altar ! 

When Mr. Worsley's carriage was announced, Mar- 
garet looked again for Jessy and Archy. They were 
still by the side of Father Joseph ; and as she turned 
to them to take leave, she heard, in those slow, measured 
accents, the words of Ignatius Loyola, — 

" Novelty ! I did not know that for one Christian to 
speak to another concerning Jesus is a new thing." 



CHAPTER XX. 



AM UNEXPECTED TRIAL. 



"Thy precious things, whaie'er they be, 
That haunt and vex thee, heart and brain, 
Look to the cross and thou shalt see 
How thou may'st turn them all to gain." 

" It may be thou hast entered into the cloud which will bring a gentle shower 
to refresh thy sorrows." 



Margaret had lived hitherto tinder the entire guardian- 
ship of her uncle Godfrey, and had always been received 
by his associates as his adopted daughter, and the heiress 
of his wealth. He had been long unmarried, and his 
retired habits had acquired for him the reputation of a 
confirmed old bachelor. But Mr. Worsley, like other 
men, was liable to change. It may be that his inter- 
course with his lively little niece had given him a taste 
for social life ; or' it may be that, although he had put off 
matrimony for many long years, he had always harboured 
a secret intention to do the thing sometime ; or it may be 
that the widow Smedley's clever tactics had succeeded 
in throwing the spell of her influence around this man of 
fortune, and his heart's peace was endangered in his old 
age, and he had begun to indulge in day-dreams of con- 
nubial happiness. So it was, however, that before Mar- 
garet had conceived the most distant idea that her uncle's 
frequent visits to Portland Street, and Mrs. Smedley's 
long morning calls at Portland Square, were anything 
further than the familiarity of ordinary friendship, the 
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widow was formally betrothed to the man of yean, and 
arrangements were being made for the removal of his 
niece from his establishment. 

To do Mr. Worsley justice, he had fairly committed 
himself to the lady before she explained to him that this 
alteration in his manner of life could in any way affect 
the comfort of Margaret. The girl was his only sister's 
child, and though he had little sympathy with her, he 
would like to have retained her always at his tea-table — 
to have been cheered by the healthy breath of youth. 
But Mrs. Smedley could not endure the thought of taking 
her place in his establishment by the side of Margaret ; 
and Mr. Worsley yielded at length to her wishes. 

Mrs. Smedley's worldliness and ambition had kept 
pace with her success, while her religious feeling, if she 
ever had any, had smouldered beneath a weight of sel- 
fish vanity, and every noble and generous principle of 
her nature seemed extinguished beneath her one intense 
desire to obtain for herself and her daughter a more ele- 
vated social position. Step by step, she had suffered 
herself to retrograde from the professor of Christianity 
to the clever calculating woman of the world ; and now, 
at the age of fifty-seven, she presented the unenviable 
aspect of a dissatisfied and really vulgar character, only 
earnest in the pursuit of the glittering attractions of 
wealth and fashion, to the disregard of every ennobling 
object of life. As the crowning act of this career of 
vanity and selfishness, she congratulated herself upon 
her good fortune in having succeeded in obtaining the 
hand of Godfrey Worsley. Of Margaret's altered posi- 
tion she had scarcely given herself the trouble to think. 
" She has had many advantages ; she might have mar- 
ried, and married well, too,*' she said, when talking these 
things over with her ancient lover. " If girls don't know 
their own interest, it's fit that they should learn it in the 
school of experience. Clara's delightful match was not 
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the choice of feeling, but of prudence." She then sug- 
gested that Mr. Worsley should write to Captain Eger- 
ton and explain his position ; or that Margaret should 
board with some respectable family in the neighbourhood, 
adding, with an air of sentiment, "She is a loveable girl, 
and will always make friends !" 

But Uncle Godfrey shrank from the task of communi- 
cating her proposal to his niece ; and when Margaret 
returned from her visit she found him silent and dejected. 
He had been procrastinating, as usual ; but Mrs. Smedley 
had named the day, and it was absolutely necessary that 
Margaret should be made acquainted with an event 
which was already matter of common gossip in their 
little town. 

" I wish you were comfortably settled, my dear," said 
the old gentleman at length. 

"Do you mean married, Uncle Godfrey ?" asked the 
girl with an expression of unassumed surprise. 

But the old gentleman looked so strangely sheepish 
and embarrassed at this simple rejoinder, that his niece 
compassionately turned her eyes from him. The truth 
must be told, however, and when at last it was couched 
in language sufficiently intelligible for Margaret to under- 
stand, she congratulated him with all her heart. 

" But where will you live, Margaret ? Where will you 
be happy ? " he hesitated, " You have been so long 
accustomed to the control of my establishment, that it 
is expedient that you should remove elsewhere before 
Mrs. Smedley takes her place at the head of my table." 
This was said in Godfrey's own cold, hard manner. 
Margaret's eyes filled with tears, and for a few seconds 
she could make no reply. Mr. Worsley looked dis- 
tressed. His old nervous horror of a womanly scene 
came over him. He would have sacrificed all his dreams 
of conjugal bliss to have avoided such a display of feel- 
ing. Margaret was the first to speak. 
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" My uncle Egerton," she faltered. 

^ Your uncle Egerton is not in circumstances to fill 
my place exactly, but no doubt he would be willing to 
receive you on some terms. Do you remember him ?" 

" yes, I do remember my uncle Egerton ! He used 
to play with me when I was a child at Eithinog, and 
make daisy chains for me, and teach me to sing old 
Welsh airs. Do write to my uncle Egerton" — and a 
bright smile lighted up her features as she brushed away 
her tears. " I shall be so happy with him ! " 

" With him ? Ah child, you don't know his circum- 
stances ; and I shall not be disposed to allow you much 
more than I have done. Mrs. Smedley will of course 
expect me to maintain an establishment equal to her 
daughter, and — " 

" But I shall not be unhappy with uncle Egerton," 
said Margaret. 

He turned away, much relieved from the idea that his 
niece was incapable of estimating the extent of this 
sudden reverse in her fortunes. He little knew the re- 
sources of happiness within her own soul, and how a calm 
faith in the guidance of Providence is calculated to cheer 
and sustain the mind under circumstances of disappoint- 
ment. Margaret retired to her room. 

For a few moments she felt very desolate. The way 
of duty seemed hard, and doubts, those unbidden com- 
panions of the Christian's hour of trial, threw a shadow 
across her path. It is a fearful thing to be alone in the 
time of sorrow. Margaret had no human friend near 
her; but as she kneeled down alone in her room, how 
earnestly she embraced those heavenly promises which 
relate to the stranger, the orphan, and the fatherless. 
Hope again threw its bright rainbow in prospect. The 
conviction that all things had been appointed by His 
wisdom who cannot err, had silenced every hard thought ; 
and if she lingered at the mercy-seat, and wept over the 
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remembrance of the happy days she had passed at Little 
TorkiogtOD, it was not in bitterness. 

It was not until some days afterwards that she Ten- 
tared to open her heart to her dear friend at Stanley 
Street. Jessy smiled through her tears of sympathy, as 
Margaret explained her new position. Her sanctified 
imagination began to throw a halo around the path of 
sacrifice which she saw before her friend, and to invest 
it with beauty. " And you will not be unhappy, dear 
Margaret/' she said, "for God will guide you into 
scenes of untried usefulness. It is true you may no 
longer be caressed as a reputed heiress, and your means 
of doing good may be limited ; but you will have sym- 
pathy and affection to give where you once had money 
— and where will you live ? must you leave Little Tork- 
ington?" 

" I fear I must I am to live with my uncle Egerton. 
Jessy, how can I leave you ?" and her voice faltered. 

" Nay, do not cry, Margaret ;" and Jessy smiled 
brightly, as she raised her deep spiritual eyes to her 
friend's; " do not cry. If you are called to dwell by the 
brook Chereth, the ravens will feed you. Providence 
will be your guide, and under His protection you must 
not— you cannot be unhappy. You do not surely care 
for money ? You will have enough ; and you know they 
that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare. The 
love of money is the root of all evil. Let us be true to 
our principles.- Do you know, Margaret/' and she drew 
her chair nearer to her, as she spoke, and lowered her 
voice a little, " nothing disheartens me so much as the 
insight I have sometimes gained into the worldliness of 
the professors of religion. Young and ardent, when I 
first learnt to know Christ, with his love for my guiding- 
star, and those views of the mysterious beauty of life's 
pilgrimage, which give freshness and interest to our 
every-day duties as they come, I was not prepared for 
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the insight I soon obtained into the errors and deficien- 
cies of some around me. I was staggered and astonished 
when I heard good people repining and complaining under 
earthly trials and bereavements, just as if they had no 
home in God. Why, it is perfectly natural that the man 
of the world should follow the things of the world, and 
make them his life's object and the staple of his happi- 
ness; but it is not for wealth or honour, or any temporal 
comfort, that the Christian has covenanted, but for that 
peace which is in Christ here, and for glory hereafter ; 
and why should we drink deep of the cup of earthly plea- 
sure, and seek to entangle ourselves with affairs of this 
life, at the risk of becoming indifferent to our high inter- 
ests ? We believe in God, do we not believe that He 
governs the universe, and that all things are links in 
the chain of the Divine administration ? I know we must 
in some sort be affected by outward things — we cannot 
choose but feel the darkening shadow as it moves over us ; 
but our hearts may be established, trusting in God. We 
are like travellers through a strange country — wounded 
and embarrassed with the thorns and briers of the wil- 
derness through which we are passing, and inconvenienced 
by the bad accommodation of our place of sojourning. 
But we have a home in heaven, and therefore we lay none 
of these things deeply to heart. Exiles, wanderers, let us 
live in the pilgrim spirit, remembering that here we are 
only as they that « turn aside to tarry for a night.' Our 
rest is there," and she pointed upward with her thin 
hands ; " there is our treasure ; there let our hearts be. 
Do you know, Margaret, I have sometimes thought that 
you have had so many comforts and enjoyments, and so 
little trouble, that you wanted the sign of discipleship— 
the cross." 

•' You will not forget me, Jessy ? Wherever I go, you 
will always love me ? " 

tf Forget my sister Margaret !" 
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u We have been very, very happy together, Jessy. As 
to the future, it is in the hands of God." 

" And therefore it is full of beauty." The artist clasped 
her hands and smiled. "Ah, I see — I see you wan- 
dering on through life's mazy track, when I am gone up 
where there shall he no more sorrow and separation. I 
see you a ministering angel of mercy amid scenes of 
poverty and misery, * the blessing of him that is ready to 
perish coming unto you/ I see you lighting up the do- 
mestic hearth with your smiles, and awaiting, in unques- 
tioning trust, for that serene old age which — " 

* ( Jessy, dear Jessy," interrupted her friend, " you 
may live to close my eyes, instead of going before me/' 

" It may be/' said the invalid, while she shook her 
head ; " we cannot tell. Death may be yours before it 
is mine. We will leave it with Him who is our resur- 
rection. Margaret, sing for me ; let me hear that wild 
Welsh hymn that you say you learnt in your childhood. " 

" Not to-night, Jessy. Do not ask me to-night. Ah, 
many pleasing and yet painful associations are connected 
in my mind with the mountain home of my childhood ! " 

" And they will return to you again, for the images 
inscribed upon the mind of childhood are not easily 
effaced/' 

" 0, I remember them all — papa and mamma, and 
Uncle Harry, and the house, and the fir-trees, and the 
mountain torrent, that used to lull me to sleep — every- 
thing is fresh and green in my recollection." She closed 
her eyes, for in the moment that sweet vale of Gwynant 
was brought to the fancy's vision, and she was thinking 
of that calm summer's morning which she had left so 
many years back; and of her father and Clara Smedley, 
as they walked on before her, in the pleasant meadow 
path, talking of life's trials and mysteries ; yes, it was 
past — that morning ramble, with its holy associations, 
gone with the common things of her childhood, and was 
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only as a broken dream — the scene might not be changed, 
or hardly changed, though many long winters had passed 
orer it — the piping of the stone-chat might still be heard, 
with the hum of the wild bee ; the tangled thorn would 
still hang from the hedge, with its fleecy beard caught 
from the wool of the mountain sheep as it pushes its way 
through the wicket ; and the queen of the meadows might 
bow her head among the rushes, and the honeysuckle 
and the dog-rose breathe their fragrance— but the guar- 
dian of her childhood, where was he ? Was then his life 
less real than theirs ? or why was the orphan's brow 
darkened as she folded her hauds and thought of the 
past. 

" Jessy," she said, at length, " Jessy, if I could 
take you along with me, how gladly would I return to 
Eithinog." 

" I shall be with you in spirit, wherever you are, dear 
Margaret. I will write to you every day, and you will 
write to me — you will tell me tales of misty mountain 
scenery, and 1 shall feel your pulse beat high as you 
stand in the shadow of the past, and gaze upon that 
spirit-stirring landscape. There, I see you, watching 
the sun rise on some grand autumnal morning, climbing 
those mountain heights ere yet the crimson gleam has 
faded from the sky, and gazing down on green pastures 
or stony peaks and ridges, accessible only to gray- 
bearded goats or mountain sheep. Margaret, how I 
shall sketch from your letters/' 

" But I shall want some one to talk to, some one who 
can talk to me, beside mountain rills and wild-birds/' 

" You wiU not be alone, Margaret. The loving are 
never alone ; and the soul, ' awake to love and beauty/ 
shall not want its mate amid the glories of creation/ " 

Margaret laughed. It was her own light musical 
laugh — and she said, as she rose to take leave, " You 
are half-human, half-spiritual, Jessy. You are more 
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like a genius of the mountains than a living breathing 
woman ; you might have been nursed and fed on tum- 
bling rills and mountain dew, and lulled in infancy by 
meadow gales and sweet echoes/' 

Jessy laughed with her. " And are you going, dear 
Margaret, friend of my heart ? " She grasped her hand — 

Margaret embraced her, and turning away, walked 
hastily home. 



CHAPTER XII. 



WHICH WAS THE HAPPIEST! 



** Not u the world giveth, give I unto yon." 



About a week after tbe conversation related in the fore- 
going chapter, Margaret eat alone in her apartment, 
arranging her wardrobe and preparing to leave Portland 
Square. It was nearly six o'clock ; Mr. Worsley had 
been absent the whole day ; and, although a summer's 
day, it had been a rainy one. Only a few fitful gleams 
of sunshine had broken through the watery clouds, spark- 
ling on the pearly ram-drops on the window panes. There 
was a knock at the hall-door at length, and heavy foot- 
steps were heard in the room below. It is Uncle Godfrey ! 
thought Margaret, and leaviug her work, she hastened 
down stairs to meet him. Upon her entering the draw- 
ing-room, however, instead of recognizing the well-known 
features of the master of the house, she was cordially 
and somewhat familiarly accosted by a strange gentleman, 
in mourning, who had thrown himself, with an air of easy 
carelessness, into Mr. Worsley 's own arm chair. 

"So you don't know me, Miss Egerton?" he said, 
observing the hauteur and perplexed embarrassment with 
which she received him. Margaret raised her eyes to 
his, with a qniet smile. The tones of his voice, not less 
than the expression of his countenance, had awakened 
in her mind an undefinable feeling of interest. She 
fancied she had seen him before, that his image had 
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been familiar to her recollection from early youth, and 
yet it was rather as a dream-like impression than as a 
distinct remembrance. 

" Her face reminds me of his !" said the stranger, as 
if to himself. "Margaret, are you musical?" and he 
rose abruptly from his chair, took his seat at the piano, 
which had been left unclosed, and began to play a plain- 
tive Welsh air, which she had often heard in her child- 
hood. 

There are tones that sweep over the heart's inner 
temple, and bring to light names and effigies that have 
been graven there for life, though the inscription may 
have been nearly effaced- by the ravages of time ; and 
blessed is the tender reminiscence, wafted softly over the 
soul like a breath from heaven. Sometimes very trivial 
circumstances will call up the beloved image of a friend 
and raise the spirit of the departed. It may be a passage 
in the Divine Word, which once we have heard him quote. 
It may be the hymn we have sung together ; for often 
does the voice of the daughters of music float on the ear 
with the mystic charm of holy association. It may be 
the favourite volume — marked with his own pencil — soiled 
perhaps with the' pressure of the hand which is now re- 
turned to the dust ; or it may be the green mountaiu- 
path, were we have wandered, and where now the piping 
of the stone-chat, or the plashing of the busy rill, has a 
voice which stirs the heart to its depths. 

Margaret had listened, spell-bound, to the Welsh 
melody. 

Now she rose and leaned over the piano, fixing her 
eyes upon the stranger. 

" Margaret, are you Ms child, and will not your heart 
acknowledge me ?" he said. 

44 Who are you ?" asked the puzzled girl, gazing still 
at the stranger, and forgetting everything in the interest 
he had excited. "I am sure I ought to know you ; and 

2 a2 
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yet I have not the slightest recollection of haying seen 
you before; unless — ;" she paused — the truth at once 
flashed upon her mind — " My Uncle Egerton !'' and she 
threw herself into his arms. 

" My own Margaret ; my only brother's child ! Come 
to the light, and let me look at you. You are so like 
him." He led her to the window. Tears stood in his 
eyes as he gazed upon her young face, and read there the 
traces of his relationship. " I have not been long at 
home," he said, in answer to her inquiries, and Margaret, 
forgive me ; but I couldn't bear to see you till I had 
visited his grave." He drew her nearer to him, and 
gazed long, long into those deep blue eyes, with their 
earnest yet bland expression. " Margaret, we live in a 
cottage ; we are at your own old Eithinog. We have 
no brilliant parties — no stately dining-room ;" and he 
glanced round the spacious apartment — " no cosily equi- 
page. I have nothing to offer you but the rustic moun- 
tain-home, where you have spent your childhood, but if 
you will come and live with us, we will love you as our 
own. Mr. Worsley has written to me about you. Will 
you return with me, Margaret ?" 

She could not speak, but she answered him in her 
heart. 

" We must consult Uncle Godfrey," he said, at length. 
" When will he return ?" and he talked to her of home 
and Eithinog until Mr. Worsley was announced. 

It could not have been displeasing to Godfrey that 
Margaret's uncle Egerton was wishful to take his place 
as her guardian. Her removal from Portland Square 
had already been decided upon. He himself had written 
to Captain Egerton, at his niece's request ; and the 
future Mrs. Worsley had been making inquiries respect- 
ing a suitable home for her for some weeks. Still the 
appearance of Henry Egerton at Portland Square had 
awakened within the mind of old Worsley thoughts that 
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had long lain buried in forgetfulness, and forced him to 
look back npon the deathbed of his sister, and remember 
his promise to take care of her child. He had always 
felt reluctant to part with Margaret ; and when Captain 
Egerton formally asked his permission to take his niece 
with him to the mountain home of her childhood, Godfrey 
buried his face in his hands, and his heart sickened at 
the proposal. Yet, it was not the prospect of losing 
Margaret alone that caused this conflict of painful feei- 
ng in his mind. It was the bitter memory of the past 
that arose like a dim shadow before him, and obscured 
For a few moments his gilded hopes of earthly happiness. 
It was the recollection of that happy cottage home where 
he had stood on the same hearthstone with his departed 
sister, and heard her yoice ; where she had so often 
reminded him of the vanity and shortness of life, and 
urged him to prepare for another life ; and where all she 
had said had been sealed on his heart, by the remem- 
brance of her pale face in her long, last sleep. 

The mutual recognition of the half brothers was followed 
by several inquiries. Henry Egerton acknowledged that 
he was, like Winfred, comparatively poor. His income 
was little more than a bare subsistence. Still they had, 
he said, few wants ; their habits were frugal ; he had a 
home to offer ; and again looking round upon the elegant 
apartment in which they were met, he added, turning to 
Margaret, " It cannot be that the child of Winfred 
Egerton is anxious about the luxuries of wealth !" 

Godfrey's mind quickly reverted to some conversation 
he had just had with Mrs. Smedley upon certain, as the 
lady had termed them, "necessary alterations in his 
establishment," in the way of expensive decoration ; and 
sighed «t the remembrance of her extravagance. 

Margaret's looks answered for her. '• no, Uncle 
Godfrey knew how simple her tastes were ;" and then, 
lost in her own reflections, she could scarcely realize that 
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she was not in a waking dream, until she heard Mr. 
Worsley, in his own pompous business-like way, remind- 
ing Captain Egerton that as his establishment was likely 
to undergo considerable alteration, it would be necessary 
to limit his niece's annual income to a much smaller sum 
than he had always allowed her to anticipate in the event 
of her marriage or removal from him. He went on in a 
long and tedious relation, to describe the particulars of 
her father '8 will, and to remark upon the disposal which 
he had made of his property ; his statements amounting 
to the simple fact, that, instead of the heiress of immense 
wealth, Margaret was dependent upon the fancy and 
caprice of the future Mrs. Worsley for anything more 
than the small patrimony bequeathed to her by her 
father. Godfrey was, however, willing to yield to Cap- 
tain Egerton's proposal, that she should return with him 
to his house ; as a few minutes' deliberation had convinced 
him that this step would be most conducive to her happi- 
ness ; and, though worldly and selfish, Mr. Worsley was 
not a hard-hearted man. 

Margaret stood by his side a moment ; her blue eyes 
brighter for the tears that sparkled in them. "I know 
not how it is," she said, "but everything in my track 
of life has been so full of beauty!" A deeper feeling 
was in her heart, but one which she did not venture to 
express in the presence of those who were unable to un- 
derstand her ; a feeling of thankfulness to that benevolent 
Being, who had directed her way, and before whose eye 
every step of her earthly pilgrimage had been marked. 
Godfrey heeded not the calm look of repose and satisfac- 
tion which rested upon the features of his adopted child. 
He pitied her, as he imagined her prospects blighted by 
his expected marriage ; and in the instant his mind was 
adverting to her "hard lot" — her "altered position in 
society" — her " ruined interests." 

Ruined interests ! Could he have looked within, and 
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counted the throbbings of the pulse of joy, and read the 
pages of that inner life of the soul ; could he have seen 
how aspirations had been fulfilled and petitions granted, 
and read the record there, marked with signals of triumph 
or of peace, he might have pitied her less, but he would 
not have understood her better. The children of this 
world have little sympathy with the children of light. 
They know not how the common pleasures of life are 
irradiated to the child of faith with the sunshine of 
heaven, or how those sorrows to which all are born, are 
invested with strange beauty from their association with 
him who was himself a " man of sorrows." 

But did he not understand her, the stranger uncle who 
was watching her so closely ! His brother's death had 
been to him the herald of a better life ; he had begun to 
live ; and on his warm affections the memory of Winfred 
could now cast no shadow — the mystery was solved — his 
adventures were ended — he had found the "green isle" of 
rest amid life's "sea of misery" — he had found life's de- 
finite object, and had returned to strengthen his brother's 
child in his principle of self-government. 

Margaret retired to her room until her Uncle Godfrey 
and Captain Egerton had finished their arrangements 
respecting her property, and leaned for some time from 
her window, gazing on the distant horizon, and breathing 
the cool evening air after showers that water the earth. 

When she rejoined Mr. Worsley at the tea-table, he 
was alone. He met her with an air of real kindness, 
but with that expression of nervous anxiety which was 
becoming habitual to him. How was she, he asked ; — 
Captain Egerton had gone down to the neighbouring 
hotel about his carpet-bag; he intended to remain at 
Little Torkington until after Mrs. Smedley's marriage, 
which he could now venture to tell her was fixed for the 
following week — " and you may return with him imme- 
diately after the ceremony," he added. " I have not for- 
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gotten to ask him to accept of a room under my own 
roof, but he appears to prefer the King's Head. I'm 
afraid, Margaret, you will find things very different at 
Eithinog from what you have been accustomed to with 
me ; for Mrs. Egerton can only afford to keep two ser- 
vants, and they have no carriage, perhaps a pony and 
ear, and as to comforts ! " and he looked round his room, 
miscalling the elegancies of refinement and luxury by the 
dear old-fashioned English word comfort ; " the house is 
just as it was when you were a child, and the furniture 
was left to the care of the gardener's wife — an anti- 
quated cottage/' 

Margaret could not forbear laughing. " There is so 
little real difference in our enjoyment of the use of a car 
or a carriage ; " she said, " and as to splendid plate, and 
fashionable upholstery, / only value them in so far as 
they are necessary for the maintenance of a certain rank 
in society. Much costly furniture would subject us to a 
hundred inconveniences at such a place as Eithinog." 

" You are a queer girl, as Mrs. Featherstone says, " 
he answered; " so like dear Gertrude," he added, with 
a sigh. 

Mr. Worsley's wedding had been fixed for the follow- 
ing Thursday. In the interval Margaret was fully occu- 
pied in the necessary preparation. Mrs. Sroedley and 
her daughter were to be consulted about everything, and 
nothing was right that had not been approved by Mrs. 
Featherstone, or her dear mamma. Margaret gladly 
yielded to them. She arranged the domestic establish- 
ment according to their wishes. She sent out her invi- 
tations to breakfast according to their request, and 
ordered herself a blue silk dress, because they said it 
was in good taste. 

"When the day arrived, of course there was a magnifi- 
cent dijeuner, and plenty of white gloves, and bride-cake, 
and all the other usual accompaniments to such an occa- 
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Bion. Clara assisted Margaret at the breakfast-table. 
She was very ill, she said, and very tired, but she must 
bear up, for her mamma had been so anxious to have 
her present at the ceremony. She was superbly attired ; 
and Margaret thought she looked very lovely as she 
congratulated her mother on their return from church, 
and then dashed away the tear that sparkled for a mo- 
ment in her dark eyes, as if resolved to banish with it some 
unhappy recollection. During breakfast she had more 
than once thrown a glance of kindly interest at her new 
cousin, as she called Margaret, and when the bride had 
withdrawn from the table, Clara followed Miss Egerton 
into her dressing-room. 

" My poor Margaret, how I pity — " 

** No, don't pity me ; congratulate me," Margaret in- 
terrupted. •* Uncle Godfrey will be happy with your 
mamma ; and I am— so thankful that Uncle Egerton 
is coming for me, and I am to return with him to those 
scenes of beauty where I first breathed the breath of 
joy, and dreamed of life ! " 

" Can you really like the prospect of living in that 
dull place?" 

" Can I V the bright light of happiness sparkling 
in her eye. 

" Well, I think I must have lost all my taste for those 
simple enjoyments now. I remember how delighted I 
was with my visit to your father's house, and how roman- 
tic I felt in the prospect of the future ; but the halo has 
long since melted off, and all is the dull monotony of 
real life." 

JReal life I sighed Margaret ; and can she think that 
the artificial world of pleasure, in which she has chosen 
to move, is life in its reality ? Are the tedious round of 
fashionable visits — the dressiug and shopping — the ex- 
citement of the ball-room and the ennui with which it is 
followed, and the silly strife of attempting to eclipse some 
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aspiring neighbour, life in its earnestness and reality ? 
What is real but what is enduring ? 

Clara quickly dissipated the spell of her reflections. 
" You look very well in blue, Margaret ! Mind that you 
wear that colour when you are trying to make a conquest. 
I saw Edgar Willoughby squinting at you most tenderly 
from across the table. He would be a splendid match 
for you, now ; " laying particular emphasis on the last 
syllable. " I know what you mean ; but it is all a dream ! 
What signify sympathy and congeniality of taste and 
feeling ! You should think of the side-board and the 
equipage ! Anything would be better than living in that 
dull Eithinog ! " Margaret's merry looks fairly silenced 
her. " But, perhaps you, with your eccentric habits, 
may be happy in that lovely vale, after all, though I 
should think it a most unenviable situation — I should be 
perfectly wretched. However, it is time we should join 
them in the room below ; mamma's carriage was ordered 
at two o'clock/' 

No careful observer of human nature can have failed 
to mark how surely a life of artificial pleasure saps the 
springs of refined and elevated feeling. None can won- 
der that a woman whose interest, from early youth, has 
been absorbed in the perpetual effort to be caressed and 
admired, and whose time has been altogether consumed 
in frivolous pursuits and acquirements, should have lost 
her relish for those simple and natural enjoyments which 
appeal to the higher faculties of our nature. Those who 
fritter away their lives in frivolous amusements and idle- 
ness, lose not only the hope of heaven, but much of the 
enjoyment of time. They degrade the nature which was , 
designed for God, and lose the ennobling influence of 
those lofty aspirations which are inspired by the love of 
goodness and truth. Christianity provides for the ele- 
vation of the affections. It enlists the sympathies on 
the side of all that is graceful and lofty, and exalts and, 
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purifies the imagination. But the heart that has been 
long closed to impressions from the beautiful things that 
God hath given us, or has only sought to make those 
things subservient to the all-absorbing passions of self- 
love — trying to reduce music or poetry to be the staple 
for obtaining admiration — will soon become deaf to those 
lessons of purifying influence which they are designed to 
inspire. 

Clara could not now have stood, as she had once done, 
gazing on the beautiful landscape of Eithinog, with wild, 
girlish enthusiasm, and dreaming of immortality. Nature 
no longer inspired her with holy aspirations. Exquisite 
music awakened no responsive melody in her heart, un- 
less to call forth the sigh of sentimental regret that the 
spring of her life was fast passing away, and with it her 
opportunities of exciting envy or admiration. Poor 
Clara ! with her already 

" The beautiful is vanished, and returns not." 

The bride was not in the room below when her daugh- 
ter and Miss Egerton entered; but Captain Egerton had 
arrived to fetch his niece, and was awaiting her alone. 
Mrs. Egerton had half promised to meet him at Liver- 
pool, he said ; and as the weather was so fine, they had 
agreed to sail to Bangor. This arrangement was a little 
uncertain, however ; but Margaret must not be very long 
before she was ready, for he had another call to make 
before they left Little Torkington. 

Mrs. Featherstone turned aside with an expression of 
ill-concealed disgust, as she asked, " Does Mrs. Egerton 
retain her pupils at Eithinog ?" 

The deep crimson rushed into Margaret's cheeks for 
a moment ; but Captain Egerton replied, without the 
slightest embarrassment, though with a dash of satire in 
his expression, " No, we should find it difficult to obtain 
pupils at Eithinog/' 

2b 
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There was a short pause. Clara's natural good taste 
had made her ashamed of her ebullition of vulgar feel- 
ing. Had he shrunk from the question, she would hare 
despised him ; but she felt, in his careless answer, the 
superiority of moral power over worldly prejudice. It 
was soon easy to perceive that Captain Egerton was as 
much accustomed to society as herself ; but he was 
unwilling to become the slave of conventionality, or to 
regulate his opinions and feelings by those of the world 
around him. She endeavoured to atone for what she 
imagined was a very serious insult, by a cordiality of 
manner that was unusual in her ; but so long had she 
habituated herself to the giddy buzz of the ball-room, 
that it was no ordinary effort to maintain her proper 
position in conversational intercourse with a man of infor- 
mation and intelligence. She left the room at length, 
dissatisfied with herself and with him. Her " dear 
mamma " was going, she said. 

The bride's carriage was at the door, and all was 
hurry and leave-taking. Uncle Godfrey embraced his 
niece with much affection, and his fervent "God bless 
you, Margaret," sank into her heart. Mrs. Worsley shed 
a torrent of tears over her " pet darling Clara," kissed 
Miss Egerton several times, gave her hand to Mr. Wor- 
sley, and the carriage, with the coachman and ladies '- 
maid in the rumble, drove from the square. 

In about an hour the scene had changed. A hack- 
ney-coach stood at the same door, and a young girl, 
unattended, except by a single relative, stepped forward, 
followed by the warm benedictions of the domestic house- 
hold she was leaving. There was Mrs. Boddington, the 
housekeeper, sobbing into her apron ; and the cook, with 
her red and white handkerchief raised to her eyes ; and 
John, the old man-servant, who had been left in charge 
of his master's keys and papers, faltering tremulously 
that the light of the house was going. The loving, as 
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Jessie had said, are never alone ; and if Margaret's 
hand slightly trembled, and the tear stood in her eye as 
she took leave of the household at Portland Square, it 
was not in sorrow, but in sympathy. She turned again 
to her friend and protector. She thought of her meet- 
ing with her Aunt Egerton, and of dear old Eithinog, 
her happy childhood's home, and the hackney-coach 
bore away a much lighter heart than the carriage had 
done. Onward the coach rattled over the heavy stones 
of Portland Street, through the bar and down the hill ; 
now they were drawing near Stanley Street, and Mar- 
garet's heart beat quicker, and she leaned forward that 
she might catch a parting smile and nod from Jessy; for 
though her friend had promised to call once more to say 
good-bye, she had not kept her word, and Margaret was sure 
she should see her watching for the coach at the window. 

And she did see her, sure enough, and Archy by her 
side ; but they were not at the window, but at the cor- 
ner of the street, and Jessy was wrapped in a travelling 
cloak, and held a satchel in her hand. In another 
second the coach stopped, and two large boxes were 
borne quickly across the pavement, and raised to the 
roof of the vehicle. 

" Jessy, you are only just in time," said her brother, 
handing in his sister's sketch-book and herself after it, 
and then taking his seat next her. " Good morning, 
Captain Egerton/' 

" Good morning, Archy, my boy." 

Margaret's face was between laughing and crying. 
She looked at Jessy, and from her to her brother. What 
could it mean ? 

" Aha, we have kept our own secret during the last 
fortnight, on purpose to give you what Jessy flatters 
herself will be an agreeable surprise," said the sculptor, 
laughing outright. " What do you say now, Margaret ; 
are you not glad to see us ? " 
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But Margaret bad turned to Captain Egerton. "It 
is too good of you/' she said ; " how can I thank you 
enough ? " 

Her uncle disclaimed any obligation, and then followed 
the story of his first meeting with Archy among the 
mountains, and of those events which had given both to 
the sculptor and to himself the first impulse in a new 
and earnest life, and Margaret learnt how they had 
known each other for years. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



HOME AMD HEART'S BEST 



'Thee, lady, would I lead through fairy land, 
(Whence cold and doubting reasons are exiled.)" 



It was evening, a calm autumnal evening. The setting 
sun poured a flood of light over the still lake of Llan- 
beris ; two or three masses of solid rock looked down 
upon their gigantic shadows, as they slept upon the face 
of the water, like coral islands; and on the banks of the 
lake stood the old time-worn tower, still telling its tale 
of many years into the listening ear of its own mountains. 
But other listeners than the everlasting hills were gaz- 
ing on the battered face of Old Dolbadern's tower on 
that gentle evening; three living listeners had wandered, 
side by side, on the grassy edge of the water, and they 
had heard the wondrous story of the ruin in silence, until 
the sun had sunk behind the mountains, and the lady- 
moon stole quietly into her appointed path, and looked 
with coy tenderness upon the beautiful earth, as it lay 
reposing amid white mists and dreamy twilight. 

Jessy's delicate health had obliged our party to rest for 
a short time at Llanberis before they renewed their journey, 
for the roads were very heavy, and the Welsh car in which 
they rode was particularly unlike the handsome travelling 
carriage of Mr. Worsley and his bride. Captain Egerton 
had spent the day among the mountains; and now the 
two girls and Archy awaited his arrival in the hall of the 

2b2 
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Dolbadern Arms, delighted with the wild melodies of 
the blind harper, who sat, like the impersonation of the 
past, awakening dreams of scenes long gone by, and of 
the deep mysteries of Druidism in every fresh tone of hia 
instrument. 

It had been arranged that they should leave for 
Eithinog early the following morning, but a few passing 
showers detained them until afternoon; and the long 
shadows of evening again lay on the grass, before Mar- 
garet approached that peaceful vale so much endeared to 
her imagination from childhood. 

Long ere the road turned, did she strain her eyes to 
catch a glimpse of that home which had been for years 
the ideal of her fancy. There it was at last! — the 
antique building, surrounded with the solemn fir-trees, — 
and there were the tranquil hills, in their aspect of holy 
calm ; — and hush! — was not that the whirl of the moun- 
tain torrent? — that gushing voice of many waters, with 
its mysterious fascination ! 

Margaret sprang from the car as they reached the 
garden gate. Tears were in her eyes, but there was no 
shadow on the warm heart. As true as ever to the 
beautiful and the refined ; her whole soul rose to meet 
the silent welcome of her mountain home. Mrs. Egerton 
stood at the door, to receive her niece and her friends. 
Two other ladies were behind her, whom Margaret could 
not recognise. 

" My dear little god-daughter ! I know which it is ! " 
and Mrs. Jones came running up to embrace her ; and 
Miss Owen — yes, it could be no other, though she looked 
older and paler than when we last met with her — was 
smiling through tears of pleasure as she took her hand, 
and led her to her own room. 

It was indeed a very different-looking house from the 
stately building in Portland Square. Uncle Godfrey was 
right for once; it was a quiet, unpretending cottage, with 
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gable ends and low windows ; adorned with the simple 
embellishments of natural taste. There were no ex- 
travagant luxuries — no costly decorations; all was in 
keeping with the rustic beauty of the scene. Margaret 
stood in her little chamber — which seemed to have dimi- 
nished wonderfully since she was a child — and gazed 
through the latticed window, with its plain white curtains, 
upon the fair landscape. It was a small, low room — the 
carved oak bedstead, and old-fashioned rose -scented 
drawers, forming a singular contrast with the elabo- 
rately-furnished apartment she had occupied at Portland 
Square ; but there was nothing throughout the household 
of Eithinog to disgust the taste of the most fastidious and 
refined. Everything was managed with that exquisite 
delicacy of finish which characterizes the domestic ar- 
rangements of a woman of true education. Then, the 
room below — the door was ajar when she entered, and 
the party were sitting around the tea-table. There was 
a sofa for Jessy, and the invalid rested in front of the 
window ; her eyes wandering mechanically from the as- 
sembled group to the vista of beauty without. There 
was Mrs. Jones with her pleasant smile, talking of tracts 
and charities, as Mrs. Egerton was pouring out coffee, 
and Captain Egerton was slipping a piece of cold ham 
into the capacious mouth of a favourite Newfoundland 
dog that had come bounding into the room. 

Margaret joined the circle with a feeling of calm satis- 
faction, to which she had been for some weeks a stranger. 
It seemed to her as if she had entered some quiet haven 
of repose after the storms and tempests of life. She 
felt as if walking in those green pastures through which 
God condescends to lead his children, that they may 
anticipate the rest of heaven even here on earth. 

And there, in that secluded vale, did she pass one of 
the happiest years of her life. Often did she attend her 
sponsor in her visits of charity, carrying for her the 
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dainty basket of fruit or jelly for some siek patient, or 
listening to her gentle counsels. Then, in company with 
her friend Jessy, or alone, she would ramble for hours 
across that beautiful country, drinking in "life's melody" 
in the carol of the mountain birds, or the whispers of 
the breeze. 

" Pleasant days of hope " were those ; days when the 
storms of life seemed to sleep, and pass away like broken 
shadows of clouds across the mountains ; when the buoy- 
ant heart of youth echoed in its own sweet wild music 
to every gale of autumn ; days of fond dreams and holy 
aspirations. 

How shall we describe the daily routine of that calm 
country life, which affords so little material for feverish 
excitement. We might tell of homely duties, and of 
simple domestic pleasures ; we might tell of household 
ministerings, and words of fireside sympathy ; of Mar- 
garet's many pets in wood and field ; and how she tended 
her flowers and her poultry, and blessed the snow-storm 
which drove the robins into the barn for shelter ; and 
visited the fatherless and the widow. But it must not be 
supposed that any scene of beautiful seclusion can alto- 
gether exempt the child of heaven from our Saviour's 
legacy, the cross. It may not be imagined that life at 
Eithinog was excepted from its due proportion of cares 
and trial 8. This world is not our rest. Every fresh 
era in the history of human life, presents sooner or 
later its own train of temptations, and discouragements ; 
changes in outward circumstances, and new conditions, 
which, when viewed in the distance, appeared as if de- 
signed to secure us from many sources of evil, assume, 
on a nearer approach, their true aspect, as links in the 
chain — renewed forms of the probationary discipline of 
Providence. 

But the Christian has a spring of joy in the heart, 
which the world cannot take away, as it cannot give. 
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About a year after her visit, Margaret wrote thus to 
her friend: — 

* 'The white roses are in full bloom, dear Jessy, and 
the climbing honey-suckle is tapping at my window while 
I write. All is pleasant sunshine, and Eithinog looks as 
cheery as it did when you and Archy were with us. So 
I, and Aunty, and Uncle Egerton are of opinion that 
you should come again, and I want you to fix the day 
on which I am to meet you. I thought of you when I 
planted the hillside with strawberry roots, and very hard 
I worked to finish them ; the blossoms are now lying 
white on the ground, and Aunty predicts that they will 
be ripe in about a fortnight. I mean the strawberries ; 
and shall we not have plenty of strawberries and cream ? 
for you know we have begun to keep cows since you 
were here ; we have got two — one a little Irish dun, with 
short horns, and the other a dear, good, red and white 
creature from Yorkshire ; and we churn and make cheeses, 
and better still, we make cheese-cakes. We hare trans- 
formed the cool, dark room, which was once my nursery, 
into a dairy — you will remember the room overlooking 
the wild hills ? Well, fancy me making green goose- 
berry pies in front of that delightful prospect ! Aha ! 
I know somebody who would have let the pies share the 
fate of king Alfred's cakes with looking out and dream- 
ing of the everlasting hills ; but I can assure you that 
my pies are neither burnt nor sad, but have risen to my 
heart's content ; and when I have finished my letter, I 
Bhall carry one off to the only invalid in the village, poor 
Mary Gwynne. We have made another improvement 
since you were here — we keep bees, or hives: which 
should I say ? I have four picturesque straw bee-hives ; 
don't be startled, you shall not be stung ; they skim off 
to the moor for honey ; and Uncle Harry says it will be 
most delectable when the bees are taken. I intend to 
keep you a large jar of honey for your poor people in 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



» 



TIMES CHANGE 9* 



" Know that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, is littleness." 



It was some time before Margaret revisited Little Tork- 
ington. Few changes had transpired among her little 
world of associates during her absence, but how different 
was her reception, on the present occasion, from that 
which met her when she arrived as the reputed heiress 
of Godfrey Worsley ! 

It was humbling, as Jessy said, to mark the homage 
paid to wealth, even from those who profess to be in- 
fluenced by the loftier distinctions of moral feeling and 
good taste. Two years had now passed away since the 
orphan girl had left the homely roof of Madame Le Noir 
for the guardianship of Mr. Worsley. A few brief sea- 
sons, and the haul ton of that petty town— the Wil- 
loughbys, and Foxberrys, and Fitzgeralds, who, despite 
her retiring character and unworldly eccentricities, had 
so. much courted her society, instead of troubling her 
with invitations and attentions, had fairly deserted her. 
An occasional morning call was the sole expression of 
cordial feeling from that gay circle which had before 
received her with such officious interest : and the cold 
inquiry, " Is this your niece, Mrs. Worsley?" or, " Is 
this Miss Egerton?" was often the only recognition from 
faces once too familiar. Margaret felt that she was a 
mere cipher in the society in which she had moved on 
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her first arrival, and gladly retired from Mrs. Worsley's 
splendid dinner parties to the quiet fireside at No. 10, 
Stanley Street, among those who knew and loved her 
best. But she was happy, — 0, yes, she was happy to 
feel the strength of her own principles, when deprived of 
the support of worldly advantages ; and to know that, 
unfettered by the restrictions of Uncle Godfrey, she could 
carry out her favourite schemes of charity without re- 
straint. The world around her often wondered that poor 
Miss Egerton bore her reverse of fortune so well, and 
seemed so patient and contented to see her proper place 
occupied by another ; and that ample fortune which she 
had been led to regard as her own, lavishly squandered 
in extravagant luxuries. But the world knew her not, 
or it had not pitied her. It measured her disappointment 
according to its own rules, and blundered to its own con- 
clusion, unwitting that the philosophy of the Christian is 
above the deductions of worldly foresight and prudence. 
What were the luxuries of wealth to her ? She had no 
relish for idle indulgence, or for frivolous gaiety. She 
had friends — she had health — she had a home, and that 
home was in accordance with her dearest wishes ; and 
now its holy joys were rooted in her heart, and her warm 
affection for those around her, and her enthusiastic admi- 
ration of her misty mountainous country, had filled up 
what was wanting to complete the satisfaction of a heart 
that had long been at rest in God. 

An event of considerable interest occurred at Ashbury 
Hall during Miss Egerton 's visit at her aunts — no other 
than the birth of a son and heir to the estate of Alfred 
Featheratone. After Clara's convalescence, Margaret 
was invited to spend a few weeks with her. She was 
fond of children, and was delighted to nurse the baby- 
heir, and to hear his mamma descant upon his beauty, 
for Clara passionately loved her boy. All the mother 
rose in the heart of the giddy child of fashion, as she 

2c 
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gazed upon the little placid face of infancy, wrapped in 
its folds of flannel, and heard it breathe, as it seemed to 
her the breath of her own life. " Look at its pretty, 
tiny hands, Margaret," she would say, "and its purple 
eyes!" — and then turning to Miss Louisa Feathers tone, 
who was often with her, " I should like you to go to 
Mrs. Brown's with me when I am a little stronger. We 
must choose a cloak and a hood for him; — I wonder 
which is the most fashionable colour for infants ? — I 
intend my boy to be the pride of the neighbourhood, 
Louey, and everybody to turn round to look at him as lie 
is carried out." 

Thus her love of admiration took another form ; and 
for some weeks little Alfred, and his baby hoods, and 
baby frocks, and baby flannels absorbed all her attention. 

But little Alfred was very fretful one morning, and the 
nurse said he must be poorly, and Mr. Featherstone sent 
for the doctor. Doctor Smith — for that was his name — 
looked unusually grave when he came in, and said that 
he ought to have been sent for sooner ; and Mrs. Fea- 
therstone was angry and hysterical ; but Margaret hoped 
he would soon rally, and tried to cheer her spirits ; while 
Miss Featherstone blamed the nurse for her "negli- 
gence," and the nurse retorted upon Miss Featherstone 
for " meddling' ' and •' busy-bodyism/' 

But little Alfred was not to be trusted in this wicked 
world. God had sent for him ; and before that evening 
closed the helpless sufferer's head had sunk on his nurse's 
lap, and on the meek, placid face of infancy rested the 
cold stamp of death. Clara, passionate in all her feel- 
ings, though schooled to control them, was. carried insen- 
sible to her couch. Margaret sat by her with eau de 
cologne and warm vinegar, and when she had been re- 
stored to consciousness, attempted to soothe her feelings. 
Mrs. Worsley came — she had been sent for immediately ; 
but Asbury Hall was at some distance from the . town, 
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and she had only just arrived. True to herself and her 
worldly principles, Mrs. Worsley scolded and coaxed Clara 
alternately. She said the poor child was in heaven, and 
it would he wicked to wish it hack again ; that it was a 
puny, delicate thing from its birth, she knew, let the 
doctors say what they would, and would have been a 
constant tie to her girl ; — no more parties, — no more 
pleasant archery meetings, if little Alfred had lived ! 
For her part, though she was sorry for the father's dis- 
appointment, she was thankful it had pleased God to take 
it, for her beautiful Clara's figure was already beginning 
to look dowdy and matronly with so much nursing. 

And in this way she smothered the smouldering, 
almost extinguished sparks of feeling which .yet lingered 
on the altar of her child's heart. 

One fine evening Clara reclined in an easy chair iu 
front of the drawiug-room window. Miss Featherstone 
stood by her, talking nonsense and repeating court gossip 
from the Ladies Magazine. Mrs. Worsley, who had beep 
spending the day with her daughter, was giving Mar- 
garet some, what she called, good advice. Presently 
Miss Featherstone tossed back her head, and pointing to 
a female figure in a plain dress, as it moved slowly along 
the broad beech avenue towards the door, said stiffly, 
•* Who,— what is that person ?" 

•'Indeed I don't know/' yawned Clara; "probably 
some friend of nurse's." 

The woman who had had the care of little Alfred, and 
now dawdled about after Mrs. Featherstone, peered over 
the easy chair. "No, — it aint, ma'am; nor no such 
like people!" she said, pettishly. 

"Perhaps it is some one wanting Miss Egerton; — 
some pensioner of hers from the workhouse/' said Mrs. 
Worsley. " She should go to the back-door." 

Margaret rose and went to the window. Her eye 
brightened, and an arch smile played over her features, 
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as she exclaimed, " It is — it must be old Mrs. Ply- 
mouth!" 

" She is an acquaintance of jours, then?" remarked 
Miss Featherstone, drawing herself up. 

Margaret looked her full in the face with that expres- 
sion of dignity and spirit which is not incompatible with 
the most feminine and gentle character. " No, — I do 
not know her/' she answered, " but I have a great 
respect for her. She is a very benevolent and worthy 
person, I believe." 

" 1 believe you know nothing about her," said Mm. 
Worsley sharply. 

Before Margaret had time to reply the servant entered 
the room. «• If you please, Mrs. Worsley is wanted/' 

"Wants me! — wants Mrs. Worsley?" said the lady, 
throwing a puzzled glance at Miss Featherstone. " There 
must be some mistake, John?" 

No, John was certain he was right. The person at 
the door had asked to see Mrs. Worsley. 

" Then, let her send her message/' 

John withdrew, but soon returned. " Please, ma'am, 
she says she can't send her message, no-how. It's some- 
thing very particular/' 

" I will run and speak to Mrs. Plymouth, if you will 
allow me !" exclaimed Margaret ; and she hurried out of 
the room. 

" What next!" spoke forth Miss Featherstone, fairly 
startled out of her propriety ; and she, and Mrs. Worsley, 
and Clara poured out a torrent of invective against that 
silly, under-bred, eccentric thing, Margaret Egerton ! 

When Margaret re-appeared in the drawing-room, she 
hastily explained that Nurs* Plymouth had called to beg 
her aunt's interest with Mr. Worsley in favour of her 
son, who — 

" Is the young man an aspirant to the favour of Miss 
Egerton ?" said Clara,, interrupting her. 
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Margaret's colour rose, but her eye did not sink as 
she went on. " It appears Jem Plymouth, through some 
neglect or carelessness — " 

" You don't know what you are talking about, child/ 1 
said Mrs. Worsley. 

" I know that he is ill and in prison,, and all for want 
of the very small sum of thirty pounds. She has no 
money and no rich friends, and unless something is done 
immediately — but I will walk with her to Portland Square, 
and consult Uncle Godfrey ;" and Margaret was now 
tying her bonnet-strings, and wrapping her shawl round 
her. 

" Tou are not going to walk through the streets with 
that person ?" said Mrs. Worsley. " Of course the poor 
woman is much to be pitied, but it's a strange thing she 
should come to me about it ; and you are not the proper 
person to interest yourself in the case of a worthless 
young sailor without a character! It is out of keeping 
with all feminine delicacy and propriety ! We shall hear 
of you standing at the ba*r of the criminal's court next, 

and there is Mr. , what's his name? the visit- 

ing chaplain, we met him at the vicar's, you remember, 
Clara? He is the most likely person to* interest himself 
about a young man in prison." 

"Will you go with her, then ?" asked Margaret. " 0, 
do go." 

•' No,-^certainIy, /shan't. What business is it of mine ? 
I flatter myself I know a woman's proper place better 
than to mix myself up in such a low affair. Nurse Ply- 
mouth shall not defile my name by associating it with 
her good-for-nothing son's. I go, indeed! I have a 
little too much refinement — " 

In the moment the servant entered. " Please, ma'am, 
she begs you'll be as quick as possible." 

Margaret looked distressed and embarrassed. " 1 will 
be with her directly," she said, and she hastily withdrew. 

2c2 
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" She can't mean to go," said Clara, looking at her 
sister-in-law. 

But in a few seconds the spectacled eyes of Misa 
Featherstone beheld the niece of Godfrey Worsley walk- 
ing, side by side, with the curious old woman, down the 
beech avenue ; and the sight afforded material for that 
lady's scaiidal and irony during the remainder of the 
evening. 

Margaret found Uncle Godfrey smoking his meerschaum 
in his elegant dining-room. She had left Mrs. Plymouth 
in the ante-room. He smiled as his niece entered. 
" Well, Margaret, what has brought you to Portland 
Square this evening? How have you left Mrs. Feather- 
stone ?" 

Margaret briefly explained her errand. 

" And what did Mrs. Worsley say?" he asked. " Do 
you think I have nothing to do with my money but make 
ducks and drakes of it? He is ill? Pooh! Let him 
stay where he is, it will do him good." 

Margaret's heart sank. " Ifis mother is a widow, and 
the sailor her only son," she pleaded. 

" Well, I will see what can be done— no hurry. I 
will take the subject into consideration. Sit down, and 
take off your shawl and bonnet. Is she here? He 
muttered something about folly and vice, and their conse- 
quences, and hastily rung the bell. "John," as the 
servant appeared, " tell that woman in the next room 
that I shall have an opportunity of conversing with Mr. 

, her son's employer, in a week or two, and if I am 

disposed to do anything for her she shall hear from me." 

Margaret followed the man into the room adjoining. 
"Mr. Faygon!" she said in a low voice. 

"Bless you, miss!— happen you don't know that 
every one that's in trouble and sorrow in Little Torking-* 
ton goes to Stanley Street as soon as they've told their 
griefs to the Almighty ; but master and missus is gone 
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into Staffordshire. I could see no one but Miss Jessy. 
Thank you much for all jour kindness, Miss Egerton," 
and Nurse Plymouth withdrew. 

Margaret returned to the dining-room, and Uncle God- 
frey laid down his meerschaum. " You may think that 
money is of no value," he said, rather pettishly ; " but I 
have learned that thirty pounds is a large sum to pay 
down at once, and for a worthless young fellow. I'm 
surprised that you should betray such an interest in him, 
— what is he to you? — does Mrs. Worsley approve of 
such charitable eccentricity ?" 

Margaret turned away ; she was sensitive and some- 
what timid, and she shrank from the implied insinuation 
that she had overstepped the bounds of feminine decorum. 
She must see her friend Jessy, — she must converse with 
some one who would re-assure her. 

" You may go where you please/' growled Uncle 
Worsley, overhearing her, for she had been thinking 
aloud ; " only don't get into any scrape ; and," he added 
in a louder tone, " you had better stay all night with 
your friends at Stanley Street. It is too late for you to 
return to Ashbury : John shall walk on with you." 

And to Stanley Street she went; — John following her 
at a respectful distance until she reached the identical 
house, pulled the bell, and Mary Lennox appeared at the 
door. Miss Faygon was, as usual, within, and Margaret 
repaired at once to her friend's room. 

Jessy was alone. She was seated on her low rocking- 
chair — a few water-colour sketches were scattered on the 
table beside her, but she leaned her head on her hands, 
and was evidently absorbed in her own thoughts. 

"Dear Jessy!" 

"Why Margaret, how you startled me!" she said, 
rising and throwing her arms around her ; " what are 
you doing here so late? — come and sit down by me ; I 
have so much wished to talk with you." Their sweet 
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interchange of feeling, and that face turned on her bo 
full of heart and intellect, restored Margaret to herself; 
and in her own artless manner she told Jessj of Nurse 
Plymouth's visit, and of Mrs. Worsley's comments on 
her conduct, and all about it. 

"Take off your bonnet, Margaret — there; — you'll 
stay with me to-night — and do not look so grave about 
Mrs. Plymouth's troubles. All will be right." 

" How ? — what do you mean ? — who said so V 9 

A quiet smile passed over the features of the young 
artist, but she made no reply. 

" Then I wish I'd not been so very much in earnest 
about it. Jessy, what will they think ?" 

44 Dear Margaret, take your stand as a Christian, and 
4 let the world talk/ The command of Heaven, and not 
the opinion of man or of woman, is our standard of appeal. 
Only act with purity and singleness of intention, and you 
are. not accountable for the impression your conduct 
makes on the minds of others/' She paused, and then 
said, " Have you heard that Archy is going to Egypt?" 

" To Egypt ! " said Margaret, slightly changing 
colour ; " 0, Jessy, what will you do without him? He 
must not go." 

" He must go — it would be selfish in me to detain him, 
or to let him know how I shall miss him. All is settled 
—and he is to sail in the course of the next month, and 
return, we trust, in about two years — return, I know, I 
feel, the same, unchanged and unestranged. What a 
glorious thing it is to have perfect confidence in each 
other!" 

The door opened as she spoke, and her brother, look> 
iug pale and weary, entered the room. He threw a 
passing glance at Margaret, and hastily shaking hands 
with her, turned towards Jessy. 

44 Have you succeeded ?" she asked. 

44 We have saved him this time," he said, gazing with 
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a calm, serious expression upon the face of his sister, 
radiant as it had become with benevolent feeling. " He 
is safe at his mother's house, and laid upon a bed from 
which I fear he will never rise/' 

" If he should die penitent and hopeful, we could hardly 
regret it/' she answered. 

" Perhaps toe might not, but there is a strong sym- 
pathy between the mother and the son, and for her sake 
I hope that he may outlive the memory of his errors/' 

" Never despair. There is a power as far above the 
will of man as superior to the accidents of time/' 

Archy did not hear her. The scenes through which 
he had passed during that day of hurry passed vividly 
before his mind ; his eyes filled with tears, as the recol- 
lection of the widow's sufferings and the shattered worn- 
out image of her abandoned son were before him; but he 
quickly mastered himself. Long had our sculptor been 
accustomed to disregard every personal consideration in 
the pursuit of the one prevailing object of his life, but 
familiarity with scenes of real sorrow had quickened 
rather than blunted his feelings. 

" Jessy," whispered Margaret, "how did you get the 
money ?" 

Archy went on. She did not expect it. She had 
given it up ; — and there she sat when we entered the 
room, the Bible open before her, her head bent, her face 
pale, and with that look of deep, subdued, patient sorrow 
that would have awakened pity from a stone; and when 
she saw him sink fainting into her old arm-chair, she 
spoke to him as gently and calmly as if he had been a 
little child. There were no passionate expressions of 
surprise and joy, only the thankfulness of the heart lit 
up the eye. 0, could you have seen them !" 

" I do see them/' and she smiled and folded her 
hands. " I see the widow alone, in her dark room, pray- 
ing for the child she thought forsaken of all but God. I 
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see the outcast welcomed back to the lonely home, and I 
hear the anthems of the seraph band who have been 
your witnesses. Is there not joy in the presence of the 
angels over one sinner that repenteth ?" 

44 1 remained with them a few minutes/' said her 
brother, and we talked of the emptiness of earthly plea- 
sures, and our poor sufferer spoke as I am sure he felt- 
spoke of deep convictions and earnest resolutions — God 
help him. When I sail he will be with me, if he recover; 
he has promised, and I may have the opportunity of try- 
ing to deepen these good feelings; but I fear that, with 
the return to life, we shall have to lament the decay of 
these new and hopeful signs of amendment." 

" Believe on. Hope on. We know not the extent of 
God's compassion. As the heaven is high above the 
earth, so far does His mercy exceed ours." There was 
a pause, and again Margaret whispered something in 
the ear of her friend. 

" Do you remember my water-colour drawing of Ash- 
bury Hall last year? Am I not an artist?" she answered, 
smiling. 

The truth at once flashed upon her mind. "Then 
the money was your own. How happy you must be/' 

The evening wore away, and early the following morn- 
ing Margaret was obliged to return to Ashbury. 0, 
why did she sigh so deeply as she left that obscure house 
in Stanley Street for the stately mansion, with its abun- 
dance and splendour?" 

She found Mrs. Featherstone and her mamma engaged 
in an animated discussion with Mrs. Brown the milliner. 
A few sentences alone reached her, as she took up a 
book which happened to be laid on the table, and sat 
with them on the sofa. 

" Look ! but that is a love of a bonnet, isn't it, Clara? 
only perhaps a little too juvenile for me. Then, Mrs. 
Brown, I shall depend upon your taste/' 
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" I flatter myself I shall not disappoint you, Mrs. 
Worsley; my pattern is French, ma'am, decidedly French; 
and I shall have it made up in the most elegant and 
becoming style/' 

" But deep mourning is always wretchedly unbecom- 
ing/ ' from Mrs. Featherstone. 

" Not when it is handsome, and handsomely made, 
my dear/' 

" I wish Mrs. Featherstone would take the trouble to 
drive down and give a look at the summer fashions ; the 
bonnets are in a vastly superior style ; most recherche, I 
assure you/' 

" It would do her good, Mrs. Brown. She has been 
moped to death almost since — since the poor thing was 
taken." A professional sigh from Mrs. Brown. " And 
then your account, Mrs. Brown ?" 

" 0, don't name my little account yet, ma'am; it is a 
mere trifle yet; not more than seventy pounds, not much 

more." 

Margaret looked up, but everybody, except herself, 
seemed to have forgotten the events of the previous 
evening. Mrs. Brown was fluttering out of the room, 
with her French patterns. Mrs. Worsley turned to her 
daughter, " Now, Clara, my dear, do find yourself some 
pretty employment to pass away the time; there is that 
white lily unfinished on your frame; let Sophia fetch it 
for you; or would you like a novel ?" 

Clara was walking listlessly up and down the room. 
" I am wearied to death of those old stories," she said. 
•< Does nobody ever write anything new, I wonder V* 

" Mrs. Brown says it is not too soon for you to go 
to the Willoughby's annual dinner/' 

" Goodness, mamma! I am tired of parties; I think 
I shall go to London." 

"A very sensible thought. It would put over the 
autumn/' 
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Margaret turned away saddened and disgusted with 
that insight into a trifling and unoccupied life which 
almost every hour afforded her. She began to long for 
Eithinog, with its untiring home duties and healthy 
moral atmosphere ; and she felt the flush of pleasure 
mantle on her cheeks when, in the course of the after- 
noon, Mrs. Worsley coldly invited her to accompany 
Clara to London, alleging, that as her daughter's health 
and spirits had sustained a severe shock in the death of 
her infant, it was necessary that she should leave home 
immediately, and that arrangement must of course shorten 
her dear Margaret's visit. 

Her dear Margaret! The orphan's penetration, defec- 
tive as it was, had justified her in turning coldly away 
from Mrs. Worsley 's professions of affection. Still she 
thanked her for her proposal. Would Mrs. Featherstone 
be alone ? 

"She alone! no, we shall make up a party. I 
shall go, and most likely Mr, Worsley, and Miss Feather- 
stone, and, of course, my son-in-law. To tell you the 
truth, Margaret, I don't think London will be much in 
your way at present. Clara wished me to name it to 
you; but I don't think you would enjoy yourself with us." 

Margaret easily understood her. " I would much 
rather go home/' she said, "unless I could be of some 
use to Mrs. Featherstone." 

" To be sure ; so I thought/' said Mrs Worsley. 



CHAPTER XXIY. 



AK0THER SHATCH FROM THB "STORY WITHOUT AN BSD.'* 



in the firmg pretest, 
Heart vitkin and God orafeesd.* 



And in a few more days Margaret was again at Stanley 
Street, to say farewell to the friends of her heart before 
she returned to her mountain home. 

"You will come and see me, Jessy/' she said, "when 
your brother is gone/' — her voice trembled a little as 
she turned to the sculptor and gave him her hand. 

" Good-bye, Margaret," he said calmly. 

" Good-bye, Archy," — but she had not withdrawn her 
hand from his as she added, " So, you will be away two 
years, and you will spend fourteen months at Rome ; and 
how long shall you stay at Athens? Shall I never see 
you again, Archy?" — and this time, notwithstanding her 
efforts to conceal it, her voice trembled, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

" There is much of real sorrow in the world, Mar- 
garet," he said; " let us not magnify our light troubles 
into sources of unhappiness. Can you not trust me?*' 

Her eyes said yes, but the cloud still rested on her 
brow. " It is hard to look so far into the future." 

" It is hard, did you say ? — then why impose upon your- 
self the irksome task ? Leave the future with God, and 
try to live in the spirit of the man who, being asked what 
he should do on the morrow, could answer, '1 thank God 
I have known no to-morrow for the last twenty years." ' 

2d 
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" Thank you, Archy, — that reminds me of something 
Luther says about the Christian being like a little bird, 
that folds its wings and clasps its perch at night in happy 
security, heedless of to-morrow's cares." 

" And when I come back to England, we," placing 
his hand upon his sister's arm, "will go to Eithinog, and 
you will return with us?" 

With a transient blush and smile, she cast down her 
eyes and shook her head — the old womanly feeling, old 
as Eve in Paradise, taking possession of her truthful, 
simple nature, and like a veritable instinct urging her to 
veil her real feelings. 

Possibly the sculptor understood her, for no shadow of 
disappointment had passed over his face. She was the 
first to speak. " If they will not let me return with 
you?*' she said without raising her eyes. 

" Another if — I shall never ask you to disobey Mr. 
Worsley's wishes. We must not thwart our destiny by 
swerving from the path of obvious duty ; — we must do 
right." But "when He giveth quietness, who shall cause 
trouble V 

She repeated it slowly after him ; once more good-bye — 
and he had led her to the carriage, and was standing 
alone with his sister — all absorbed in the one strange 
dream, that he must not see her friend again until he had 
realized the object of his boyish ambition, and the world 
had set its seal upon the labours of genius, — not by 
some sudden windfall of fortune or sacrifice of manly in- 
dependence, but by the work of his own hands he hoped 
to secure to himself the home which should be blessed 
by her affection. 

Jessy spoke at last, and he turned hastily round. 
" When have you seen Jem Plymouth ?" 

" He is recovered — yes, but I fear it is all over with 
him, the vows of his better moments are already for- 
gotten. 
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"Is he still with his mother ?" 

" No ! be — who knows where he is, Jess? — I'm thinking 
that if you could walk as far as the widow's cottage, and 
ask her for his address, I might be able to see him before 
I sail." 

" Couldn't you go with me, Archy ?" 

" 1 could meet you there by the time she had told you 
half her troubles/' And Jessy withdrew to put on her 
bonnet and warm shawl, for it was a cold March morning, 
and she had not yet recovered from what she termed her 
winter's cough. As she passed to her room, she recog- 
nized the strong Irish voice and accent of Judy Murphy, 
and turned back for a moment to speak to her. 

" Good morning, Judy." 

" Good morrow, kindly, miss, and good luck attend you ; 
is it going down the strate that you are this morning?" 

" I am going into your neighbourhood, unless you can 
save me the trouble," said Jessy, smiling. " Can you tell 
me where Jem Plymouth is lodging now ?" 

" Och, my lady, and sure and it's not of him that was 
overtaken with a drop of liquor the last blessed night, 
that you'd be axing after ?" 

Jessy feared it was the very same, but she made no 
answer. 

" Wasn't it him that kip the strate in a bedevilment, 
swearing the big oaths and raving ! Bother the soul of 
him, says I to Biddy, the church clock has gone twelve, 
and t 'isn't lying draming here that I'd be till morning, 
says I; but the man, or whatsomever it is, he'd be kap- 
iug a purty jig up, says I; and wisha there, says she, 
it's the widow's son that's fair drunk, says she, and" 
— Jessy turned away before Judy had finished her 
story. 

"Do not ask me to go this morning, Archy," she said 
to her brother, " that bold, bad man is with her. Another 
time I will call and hear all that is in her heart." 
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But that other time came not in the resistless order 
of human fate. The conflict of alternate hope and fear 
had been too much for the enfeebled and broken frame of 
the widow. A violent fit of shivering was succeeded by 
a total prostration of bodily strength — she felt the sum- 
mons, and got upon her bed to die. 

Jessy called at the house the following morning, and 
brought with her a little basket of scented violets and 
primroses — spring's early flowers of the field — but none 
came to answer her gentle tap at the door and window; 
and when at length the door was opened, she was not 
met with the warm greeting of the aged pilgrim, aud 
welcomed by her to her homely hearth, but ushered into 
the chamber where the withered form that had struggled 
through well nigh ninety years of earthly sorrow lay 
worn and weary at last in the image of death. The 
little room showed many signs of life ; there was the 
canary bird chirping in its cage, and the busy flies were 
humming about the window; there was the widow's knit- 
ting basket, the half-finished stocking lying on her arm- 
chair; there were the well-worn Bible and hymn-book 
on their shelf above the fireplace; a few sparkling embers 
still smouldered in the grate, and the tin coffee-can stood 
as if for breakfast upon the round table ; but she who 
had for so many long years lived as the presiding spirit 
of that obscure dwelling, had gone up higher. Jessy 
felt no shade of fear, or of superstitious and uncomfortable 
feeling as she stood alone over the bed of death, and 
gazed upon the pale face. Sometimes she fancied it was 
only a deep sleep, for there was still the old calm smile, 
the expression of serene peace, and the features were 
yet hardly changed ; but no, the lines of repose were 
too deep for the sleep of earth. Sleep's twin-brother, 
death, had passed in beneath that roof with noiseless wing 
and gentlest footstep, and the throbbing of life's conflicts 
was hushed for ever. 
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Within three more days there was a funeral in the 
obscure burying-ground of Angel Lane. The coffin was 
borne along the narrow streets without hearse, or mutes, 
or mourning coaches; but a goodly company of aged 
men and women, and young girls and little children, fol- 
lowed in the train ; and groups of ragged Irish from the 
adjoining alleys were gathered around the church rails. 
The mourners had assembled at the grave; the coffin 
was lowered, and the harsh grating of the cords, and the 
murmur of many sorrowing voices, were lost in the wild 
sweet strain of the funeral anthem as it rose in the air : 

" The winter of trouble is past ; 
! The storms of affliction are o'er; 

Her straggle is ended at last, 

And sorrow and death are no more." 

The sound died away, and in the instant there was a stir 
in the vast crowd, and a rough, strange-looking man, in 
a sailor's dress, his face flushed and eager, rushed for- 
ward, as if to throw himself into the open grave. The 
interruption had occasioned some little disturbance of the 
order of the ceremony ; there was a break in the assem- 
bled company at the graveside ; hoary men turned from 
him, and children were afraid of him. The calm voice 
of the minister was for a moment hushed; then a young 
man, in only very slight mourning, came forward, and, 
una wed by the wild manner of the sailor, placed himself 
at his side; the other dropped his head as if he had been 
shot ; and the minister proceeded with the service. 

When the crowd had dispersed, that young man lin- 
gered still over the half-closed grave, holding the rough 
Bailor by the arm. 

" I tell you I'm a sinking man, and every word you've 
spoken's another signal of distress," said that hoarse 
voice ; " leave me alone for a forsaken wreck ! " 

But that look of sympathy was still turned upon him, 

2d2 
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and earnest tones of kindly expostulation were still fall- 
ing upon his ear. 

"Mr. Archy, I'm a d d, broken down, drunken 
devil ! I'm the old fellow's own property, and he shall 
have me. I'm sinking right down to the bottom of the 
pit." 

"God can save out of the lowest hell." 

" Mr. Archy, there's the grog, and there's the jolly, 
bad companions. If I say I'll be with you to-day, the 
devil knows hell have me to-morrow; so where' a the 
odds, now?" 

" God is stronger than man or devils, and must 
prevail." 

"Ay, ay, you talk; but the first gale I'll lose my 
tackle, and I'm gone ; and you'll be ashamed to see me 
float off, won't you, now? " 

He had touched a string which vibrated through every 
chord of his heart. Was he, then, ashamed to call the 
most wretched to repentance and hope ? He remem- 
bered the temptations of his youth, and the look with 
which he answered the poor forsaken outcast, staggered 
at last the rude iron will. 

" don't talk so, Mr. 'Archy! it breaks my heart." 
Tears came into his eyes ; and now the only prayer 
which for many years of degradation had ever passed 
his lips, came quickly to his recollection, and was 
breathed in silence over his mother's grave — " send 
thy word of command to rebuke the raging winds, and 
the roaring sea, that we, being delivered from this dis- 
tress, may live to serve thee ; for when we gave up all 
for lost — our ship, our goods, our lives — then did'st 
thou mercifully look upon us !" 

" You will go with me?" said Archy. " You will be 
ready for us on Monday ! *' 

" My soul is among the breakers ! " faltered the sailor. 
The rough, hard man of forty summers was weeping like 
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a child. Arch j took his arm in his, and they walked 
from the hurying-ground together. 

The grave of the widow is now long since grass-grown, 
but a simple headstone marks the place where she was 
laid. Beneath her initials are inscribed the words — 

" So He giveth his beloved sleep." 

Margaret's visit to Ashbury Hall was not repeated. 
A want of congeniality in feeling and principle was soon 
followed by estrangement, if not by entire alienation, from 
her early companion. Clara, the world's favourite, and 
spoiled child, with her superficial views of right and 
wrong, her selfish and misguided affections, her aimless 
and trifling existence, was not very likely to cultivate the 
friendship of one whose earnest devotion and self-sacrifice 
were a perpetual lesson of reproach. 

While Margaret was under her roof, there had been 
moments when, swayed by her influence, Clara had 
longed to shake off the fetters she had rivetted for her- 
self, and seek to recover her soul's health and freedom. 
But that fatal love of admiration which had taken such 
deep root in her heart, made her shrink from the first 
step in the way of moral improvement. Thoughts of 
what she might have been, and of what even yet was 
within her reach, as they struggled within the soul, were 
smouldered beneath the weight of numerous little, idle 
schemes, and purposes of present interest and present 
gratification, until at length the coward soul did hardly 
dare to think — refused to look into itself, and became as 
a passive instrument in the choice of pleasure. 

Time wore away ; she passed from one scene of 
entertainment to another, and from one circle of admir- 
ing company to another, only to feel how every gratifi- 
cation, unseasoned by healthy moral and religious feel- 
ing, palls upon the taste, leaves its votary unsatisfied, 
and is followed by listless apathy and weariness of spirit, 
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or by bitterness and disappointment. Meanwhile, life 
— that priceless, inestimable gift of God — was wasting 
and burning in morbid excitement, or jet more wearing 
ennui and monotony. Clara grew older, and her habits 
became confirmed. The love of pleasure — of mere trifling 
amusement — seemed to take possession of her whole 
nature; and, like a petted child, she was first pleased 
with the new toys presented to her, and then threw them 
from her, to trample them under her feet, and cry for 
something fresh. 

And Mrs. Worsley grew older. She sank into an old 
age of unamiable discontent. The flattering of mean- 
spirited friends and sycophants, and the embellishments 
of French millinery, could not conceal from her the fact 
that old age, with its long train of wrinkled cares and 
troubles, was approaching, and that death, its unfailing 
attendant, could not be very far behind. " death, 
how bitter art thou to a man that is at rest in his pos- 
sessions !" She put the subject from her, but it returned 
again and again. 

Margaret lived in comparative obscurity — we say 
lived, for her life, although passed in seclusion, was not 
the trifling of an idle drama, but the reality of an ear- 
nest and devoted heart. 

And so fifteen long years rolled away. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 



THB E8CAPE OF THE CAPTIVE. 



" Her spirit, mounting on the wing, 
Rejoiced to hear the eonroy sing, 

While harping at her side; 
With ease she eangfat the heavenly strain, 
And sang, sad smiled in mortal pain — 

She song, and smiled, and died! 

** Redeemed from earth, the tuneful soul, 
While everlasting ages roll 

Her triumph shall prolong, 
Her noblest faculties exert, 
Aud all the music of her heart 

Shall warble on her tongue." 



Seasons have passed. Clara has entered the thirty- 
eighth summer of her life, and Margaret, only two years 
her junior, has now the look and step of the sober 
matron. Changes have followed with the rush of years. 
Godfrey Worsley's head is bowed beneath the world's 
service, and his wife is the palsied and fretful image of 
dissatisfaction and discontent. Her wishes gratified, 
she has yet never ceased to plot and wish, and wearied 
herself with her numerous plans and projects. 

Captain Egerton and Aunt Henry are living still in 
the seclusion of Eithinog. Margaret is not with them ; 
but when summer returns, and the landscape appears in 
its verdure, she makes an annual visit to the scenes of 
her youth ; and then children— playful, laughing chil- 
dren—are heard babbling around the hearthstone of 
that cottage home, and the wild murmur of the waterfall 
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is mingled with their joyful voices. Archy is always 
with her, grown grave, if not gray, in the stern duties 
of life ; and M. Le Noir, and the psalm-singing Marie and 
Mr. and Mrs. Faygon, are often seen joining the family 
circle. One only of that happy group has been gathered 
in the blossom of life's promise, and removed to another 
sphere. It is the fair, pale Jessy — the child of geuius 
—who has been taken, in her virgin loveliness, from the 
earthly to the heavenly family, and is now, it may be, 
the guardian angel of the little band of pilgrims she has 
left — the unseen witness of their joys and sorrows. 

Bright had been her track of life. Although cradled 
in suffering, and accustomed from infancy to days of 
languor, followed by nights of weariness and pain, she 
had maintained a heavenly composure and cheerfulness 
of spirit. No murmuring doubts had escaped her as to 
the wisdom of His appointment who had chosen her in 
the furnace of affliction. Her mind rested on Infinite 
love ; and when that enemy approached, whose aspect 
has struck terror into the wise man and the philosopher, 
and her fragile frame sank beneath his power, joy lighted 
up the eye, and the smile of Christian hope and triumph 
irradiated the calm features. 

It was while on a visit with Margaret at Eithinog, 
about two years after her friend's marriage with her 
brother, that the disease with which Jessy's constitution 
had struggled from infarcy proved too strong for the 
nature so much enfeebled by suffering. 

But long ere the spark of life was quenched, did she 
seem to look beyond the mysterious barrier which sepa- 
rates this world from another, and talk with those she 
loved of the journey before her — of that dark river illu- 
mined by the sun of righteousness, and that gate, guarded 
by seraph bands, which was open to receive her. Awake, 
even in death, to the love of those scenes of natural 
beauty which had filled her imagination from childhood, 
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she would desire to be propped up in pillows on her 
couch, and, gazing through the open window upon the 
everlasting hills, in their calm, deep sleep, and listening 
to the sound of many waters from the gushing mountain 
torrent, her hallowed mind seemed filled with images 
of eternity ; and she would speak no longer like a 
feeble girl, but as if under the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty. 

" And Margaret/' she would sometimes say, " when 
I am gone, let me be buried there, " pointing with her 
attenuated finger to the gray church-spire as it rose 
faint in the distance ; " and let me have no monument 
or epitaph — my name will be inscribed upon the hearts 
of those I love till we are re-united ; but often, when the 
village sounds are hushed, and the light of the setting 
sun burnishes those Gothic windows, or when the moon 
iis waning, and the wild mountain crags and gentle mea- 
dows are steeped in its spiritual light/ and only the silent 
evening star gazes upon you from the vast field above — 
come among those graves and green mounds and think 
of her whose dust is mingled with the dust of the valley, 
but whose spirit may haply be encircling you with love. 
For the world of hope and joy is open to you, and many 
things will tempt you to forget the transitory nature of 
earthly pleasures, the cares and hurry of domestic life, 
the attachments of social intercourse. many, many 
things which I need not name, but which your own heart 
tells you may prove a stumbling-block in your path to 
heaven, without much watchfulness and prayer! But 
be true, be earnest, take care of your children, and let 
them not be sent to schools where to sing well, and dance 
well, and dress well, will be placed before them as the 
main object of life ; but teach them to view everything 
in education as subordinate to the interest of the higher 
powers of the mind, and to regard childhood and youth, 
and life itself, as one long sowing-time for eternity. 
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" And you, my friend, the brother of my soul, through 
whose eyes I have seen, and through whose heart I have 
felt, what can I say to you, who have been for years my 
instructor and guide ?" 

She turned to the companion of her childhood and 
youth. He bent with a sad smile over her bed; and 
the wan, deep eyes, glowed with joy as he whispered 
words of heavenly import in her ear. 

She dozed at length. Soft dreams floated before her 
mind; and, in the broken and incoherent language of 
sleep, she talked of sweeter melodies than those of earth, 
and more silvery starlight and brighter gleams of morn- 
ing. " Hush ! it is an angel's harp that rises and swells 
on the soft gales of spring ; its wild anthems are sweet 
as the mingled babblings of mountain rills, or the mur- 
mur of the ring-dove from some distant wood on a sum- 
mer's evening. Holy, enchanting music ! it is like the 
everlasting echo of the river of life, as it winds its still, 
deep course, through the plains of Paradise : trees are 
there, too— dark, venerable trees, and hanging branches 
of amarant sweeping over the streams— dreamy shades, 
where the Shepherd has his flock— and mountains that 
repose in eternal sunshine — no low, broken clouds rolling 
over those dazzling white peaks — no fitful shadows — no 
hollow moaning of the tempest. Is this thy temple, 
Son of God — the holy city sung by prophets and 
pilgrims ?" 

Archy drew nearer, and gazed on the pale face, as he 
said aloud, " She sleeps, but her heart waketh." 

" Where am I ? I thought it was a seraph company 
that watched me. Archy, I am half impatient of my 
exile. I am a prisoner — a captive ; my soul is in fetters 
— bound, fastened to earth — and she longs to rise on the 
wings of cherubim to the vision of the Eternal. My 
heart swells and throbs for freedom ! When shall I 
awake from this feverish dream of mortality ?" 
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" Are yon so anxious to leave me, Jessy V* said Mar- 
garet, tears falling fast from her eyes. 

" Not anxious — not impatient. No ; I would be will- 
ing, if need be, to return to life, and lean my head again 
on earth's cherished love ; but I am weary, and I lon<r 
to be at rest. . Margaret," after a pause, " I was talking 
to Miss Owen about something yesterday. I had not 
finished, but I felt too tired to proceed. I should like 
to see her again." 

«' She is in the room below, with my Aunt Egerton. 
Shall I call her V and Margaret withdrew. 

In a few minutes the door was slowly opened, and 
Miss Owen entered the room with muffled, noiseless 
step. 

Jessy attempted to raise herself — her eye brightened, 
and the pale cheek was for a moment dyed with a hectic 
flush. " I want to speak to you," she whispered ; «« come 
nearer to me, and sit there, where you may look out 
upon the long sweep of pasture-land and that gray church 
spire pointing heavenward." 

"My child, you are very ill to-day," said the lady, 
taking her tiny, shrunk hand into her own. 
|Kc" I am not very ill, ma'am," said the invalid, with 
her own faint, sweet smile ; •' and I want you to tell me 
why you, who are so good to the poor, and spend so 
much of your time in devotional exercises, can be doubt- 
ing and unhappy. Will you tell me, my own friend ? 
There is no one here— not even Archy. I have sent 
him away. Why should a child of God be unhappy ?" 

The lady looked at her with a grave smile. " If I 
knew by a revelation from heaven that I was a child of 
God, and that my work was accepted," she answered, 
« life would wear a different aspect, but we must not 
expect assurance where hope only is promised. Why, 
my dear when I remember my own deficiencies and 
imperfections, I see enough not only to humble me, but 
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to weigh down my spirit to the dust under a sense of 
un worthiness." 

" Ah, it is true, — it is true V said the invalid. " The 
deadly blight of sin rests on all we do ; hut if we trust 
in the Saviour of sinners, and can lay claim to his merits, 
— ' There is no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.' " 

" But bow are we to know that we are in Christ hut 
by a holy and consistent conduct? We are not to look 
for dreams and voices in the air to assure us of our 
interest in Him. I have no dependence upon my own 
works, but hope to die in humble trust in the Saviour ; 
but then, I must look to my own spirit and conduct for 
the evidence — the attestation that Christ dwelleth in me, 
and I am His." 

The invalid clasped her hands. " My friend, so long. 

as you keep the eye fixed upon yourself, your works, 

your feelings, so long will you walk in darkness. God 

forbid that we should seek in our own righteousness the 

evidence of our acceptance with him ! We are to look 

to Jesus. We are to come out of ourselves and receive 

Him, as our sole ground of dependence and hope ; and 

no sooner does the awakened sinner put forth the hand 

of faith to accept salvation without purchase, but on 

God's own terms, than God sends down into his heart 

the spirit of adoption and love. If you feel the burden 

of sin to be grievous, intolerable, insupportable, come to 

the Saviour of sinners, and, by simple faith, commit your 

soul to His keeping for life or for death. I'll tell you 

how it was with me. Excuse me, — the dying may speak 

of themselves without egotism. I was for some months 

unhappy, but I read the Bible and prayed, and tried to 

believe in Christ. I was advised to read the Epistle to 

the Romans with careful attention, and I was accustomed 

to retire to my room and study chapter after chapter 

— while every moment my convictions became stronger. 
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Once, — it was cold, and I kneeled down by the fire- 
light — I could not speak, for my feelings had no voice, 
but my heart yearned for a definite faith — for that in- 
ward satisfaction which is as the shekinah of glory to 
the temple of the human spirit. I feared that I was 
becoming a visionary, and suffering myself to be led 
away by my excited feelings, and yet my convictions of 
truth forbade me to check my inquiries. There was 
something in the Christian religion to be enjoyed, and 
to be obtained — I knew not what it was — but I must 
seek it. I was praying in my heart for evidence distinct, 
as if an audible voice declared, ' Thy sins be forgiven 
thee,' and expecting an answer palpable to the senses, 
as Peter's or Ezekiel's vision, when, in connection with 
the prayer of faith, I was enabled to rely with my whole 
heart upon Christ. And now the mystery was cleared 
up. I had heard no audible voice — 1 had received no 
direct communication from heaven — but my soul had 
entered into rest ; and I knew what was meant by that 
word, ' Being justified by faith, we have peace with God.' 
That faith — that grace sustains me now when the eye of 
earthly hope is waning, and the twilight of death is 
deepening around me. I am not afraid to stand alone 
on the brink of the cold, dark rivers — to lie here in front 
of my own grave." 

" Do you like this sad prospect, my dear ?" said the 
lady, glancing from her at the distant church. 

" To me the prospect is radiant with hope. Mine, my 
friend, has been a happy life. Green and joyous was its 
spring — blessed with heavenly influences, and tender 
friendships. God did not give me health, or riches, or 
a position of social distinction, but eyes to see nature's 
wonders, and ears to hear her melodies, and a soul alive 
to beauty. He gave me religion ; and with that greatest 
gift insured to me the enjoyment of the blessings of this 
life. And have I not been happy ? Ah, you know not 
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how my heart has grown to his and Margaret's ; and how 
I hare loved to wander with them among these deep 
echoing ravines, or amid the green plots of verdure, where 
solitary homesteads breathe thoughts of calm domestic 
life— well,! all tnat is past — the shadows of evening are 
stealing on apace, and dooii the deep uiglitof death shall 
unveil those brighter worlds beyond. Let them come 
back, those two angels of my life !" 

Miss Owen withdrew, and Archy and Margaret re- 
turned to the sick-room. Evening advanced. The bright 
colours of the glowing landscape were melted into the 
hues of twilight ; silvery stars illumined the blue field 
of heaven, and the moon rose in her pale, virgin white- 
ness, and smiled dreamily upon the still vale and its crys- 
tal lake. There was a night-lamp lighted in the sick- 
chamber, but the white curtains were yet folded on each 
side of the casement, and the blind undrawn. 

Jessy reposed, but did not sleep ; so fragile was her 
form, it hardly sank iu her soft couch ; and she looked 
like the sculptured image of some dying child, rather 
than the woman of mature growth, but for the brilliance 
of her large eyes, and the expression of lofty and re- 
fined intellect that rested on her brow. Pale as marble 
was her cheek that night ; her golden hair was not con- 
fined by a cap, but floated, waving around her head, — her 
hands were folded on her breast, and a smile of heavenly 
calm played upon the wan lips. 

"Put out the light," she whispered, " that I may gaze 
once more upon the beauty of that world, which God has 
consecrated by the footprints of his incarnation." 

It was her brother who removed the glaring lamp so 
noiselessly, and stood again by her bedside. 

Restless and feverish, she raised her hand. "Where 
is Margaret? Now let me hear you play one of Haydn's 
symphonies." 

Margaret stood still at the foot of the bed. 
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" Is she afraid to go down stairs alone, in the dark ? 
Ah, I remember, there is something awful and myste- 
rious about death to the living. It is the blight of crea- 
tion, and we shrink from it ; but the death of the Chris- 
tian is only as a sleep." 

Archy leaned forward. " She is not afraid, but she 
will not leave you while life's lamp is burning." 

She smiled. "And will it not burn for ever? The 
quenchless life of immortality, how it blazes and lights 
up the soul while the body is wasted to a shadow. Archy, 
there is one passage of Scripture — they will read it soon 
in our church-yard ; they will meet the funeral train with 
that echo of the voice of God ; it is the solace of the 
bereaved, and the life of the dying ; I feel it glowing in 
my heart now — ' Jesus saith unto her, I am the Resur- 
rection.' Now give me a drink, for I am weary and 
thirsty." 

Archy rose, and said something in a low voice to 
Margaret. 

" Hush ; I hear the swelling peals of the eternal an> 
thems, rising in strains of unheard melody, and I see — <■ 
it is a rainbow, dazzling from its excessive brightness ! 
They say a rainbow of the moon is lovely, but I have 
never seen one. God is light/' She raised her hands ; 
there was a gentle sob, a rapid fluttering of the pulse, 
and the imprisoned spirit had escaped to life, leaving 
even on the clay-cold image the stamp of peace and 
joy. 

" She set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 



M O joys, that sweetest in decay, 
Fall not, like withered leaves, away, 

Bat with the silent breath 
Of violets drooping one by one, 
Soon as their fragrant task is done, 
Are wafted high in death 1" 



Margaret mourned long for the gifted friend whose love 
had been almost indispensable to her happiness. But 
she had been permitted to watch by her couch— she had 
been blessed with her example of patience— she had 
heard the last faltering breath, and felt the last flutter 
of the throbbing pulse of life. She had stood oyer the 
grave and wept, but she sorrowed not as they " that are 
without hope." That passage of Holy Scripture which 
Jessy had bequeathed to her as the solace of the be- 
reaved, lived in her heart, and she was comforted. Clara's 
life had hitherto been one of uninterrupted worldly pro- 
sperity ; but happiness, that divine gift which it is beyond 
the power of wealth to purchase, was yet a stranger to 
her breast. Her days were consumed with ennui; and 
existence already lay as an almost insupportable burden 
on her soul. It is true she possessed all that she had 
once desired as the sum total of enjoyment. Every idle 
wish had been gratified. She had wealth — she had in- 
fluence. She was surrounded by a circle of envious and 
admiring acquaintance. She enjoyed her accustomed 
health. She was blest with every outward and visible 
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sign of pleasure and plenty ; but there was do inward 
sacrament of love and peace. The heart, the bouTs altar, 
was desolate ; there was no Deity enshrined there ; no 
symbol of the Eternal presence brooding oyer the world 
of conflict within, and reigning there — all was the silence 
of death. 

Alfred Feathers tone was very kind to the beautiful 
child of fashion who had become his wife, though he had 
only been attracted by her personal fascinations, and 
sought her, like a pretty bird of gaudy plumage, to grace 
his gilded cage at Ash bury. Himself, a common-place 
good-tempered man of the world, withal a bon vivant, and 
at the least twenty years Clara's senior, — all he looked for in 
his companion for life was a pretty plaything of a woman, 
who could preside with grace at his table, attend to the 
gratification of his capricious appetite, and nurse him 
under a fit of the gout. Clara could perform these dis- 
tinct offices for him, and look pretty into the bargain ; 
besides, she was naturally amiable and affectionate ; and 
although there was nothing in the character of her hus- 
band to call forth her esteem, she had always treated 
him with the greatest attention and respect. Still she 
could not hide from him that she was disappointed. The 
day-dreams of her childhood and youth were dissipated. 
She felt that there was something wanting ; that this was 
not the goal to which the toiling, and planning, and in- 
triguing had been directed for so many years ; or that if 
it was, she had been following an empty sound or a dream. 
She knew she had loyed the world, and consecrated the 
sowing time of life to the acquisition of what the world 
could give ; and now the question was forced upon her, 
" Can it give no more ?" She could say, like the example 
of folly in the gospel, " Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years ; eat, drink, and be merry;" and it 
needed not the voice of the Eternal to remind her of their 
perishable nature and insufficiency. Her own heart pro- 
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claimed aloud the sentence of condemnation ; and she 
read upon its desolate tablet the inscription, "Thou fool ! 
for what hast thou been labouring, and toiling, and weary- 
ing thyself ? Didst thou dream that the gilded toys of 
earth could satisfy the soul that is destined for immor- 
tality ?" 

About this time Mr. Featherstone was troubled with a 
severe attack of that unsparing attendant on sensual gra- 
tification, the gout, and was desired by his medical ad- 
visers to resort to some one of our watering-places, which 
are usually recommended under similar circumstances. 
He left home, in company with his wife and servants, 
intending to spend the summer and autumn at Buxton ; 
and while he dreamed away his time on the sofa, some- 
times poring over the newspaper, sometimes talking with 
the landlord of the hotel of the last cattle show, Clara 
indulged in idle reveries and sentimental regrets, that her 
lot had not been differently chosen. 

" We are at Buxton, dear Louisa," she wrote one 
evening to her old school-mate, Miss Featherstone. 
" Alfred has been ordered to spend some months here on 
account of his health ; and now, I think I hear you say, 
' Poor Clara, how dull she will be ! ' for you know how I 
hate these quiet watering-places. I am dull, dear Louey. 
Mr. Featherstone wonders what is wrong with me ; but it 
is of no use talking to him about it ; he cannot under- 
stand me, or enter into my feelings any more than if I 
conversed with him in an unknown tongue ; and yet he is 
kind, and I try to make him happy, though I am wretch- 
edly unhappy. Do you understand me, and will you bear 
with me during the length of this one letter ? 

" I have lived to obtain my present position. I have 
been taught to toil for it from childhood. I have 
thrown my whole soul into the effort to reach my object ; 
but I knew not what I did. I knew neither the strength 
nor the weakness of my own character. I knew not 
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nil at a holy thing the human heart is. The world thinks 
that I have been fortunate, because I have a splendid 
carriage, and numerous servants, and can give magnifi- 
cent dinner-parties ; well, so I suppose I am ; and yet I 
am heartily weary of my life! The clergyman I hap- 4 
pened to hear at the Fairfield church on Sunday preached 
from a passage of Scripture I had never before noticed. 
I remember nothing of the sermon, but the text haunts 
me like an ill-boding dream — 'A man's life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.' 
0, how true are some of those old-fashioned maxims of 
the Bible. I wish it did not make me so melancholy to 
read it. We had a lovely drive this afternoon. Alfred 
seemed to enjoy the fresh breeze, but I felt languid. We 
passed by many happy groups of cottagers ; and was it 
wrong that I wished in the moment, that instead of the 
lady of Ashbury, I had been free as the shepherd's 
daughter, and suffered with * wild nature to run wild?' 
Have I ventured too far ? There are feelings which I 
know I ought not to breathe but in the presence of God — 
thoughts which may not be expressed in words — yet 
thoughts that burn, despite the smouldering myui reso- 
lutions. This sin of my youth, though repented of, must 

follow me to my grave ; but the past cannot be recalled. 

♦ * * * * * * 

Thus Clara wrote to one in whose heart she trusted ; 
but trifler though she was, her mind was so far swayed 
by duty and right principle, as not to allow her to take 
another into her confidence upon so sacred a subject. 
The letter wiis laid aside unfinished ; and we have only 
transcribed it, that we might lift the veil from the heart, 
and show the folly of that unhappy victim of ambition, 
who sacrifices herself, soul and body, at the shrine of 
this present world. We enter no further into the na- 
ture of the sin at which she has darkly hinted, for from 
that hour she sought to hide it for ever in the silence of 
her own soul. 
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But there are secrets which the world must know and 
read, for the human heart refuses to keep them. 

It was at S , on her return from Buxton, that 
she met again with the companion of her early youth. 
Clara was standing at the door of one of those bazaar toy- 
shops for grown-up babies with which many of our small 
country towns abound, when her attention was suddenly 
arrested by the once familiar voice of Margaret, who 
happened to be passing. Quickly replacing an elabo- 
rately finished vase which she had been surveying in 
listless indifference, she turned round. The recognition 
was most cordially exchanged ; and, glad of any little 
event to change the current of her thoughts, and relieve 
the ennui of the hour, Clara accompanied Margaret to 
her house. It would be an agreeable change, she said, 
after the wearisome monotony of the hotel where they 
were to pass the night, and where strange faces were 
constantly passing in and out, and there was nothing to 
do but to look out of the windows, or hear some stale 
anecdote from an old newspaper. If Mrs. Faygon — 
wasn't it Mrs. Faygon? — could send some one to the 
White Dragon with a message to Mr. Featherstone, she 
would be glad to take off her bonnet and stay tea. 

Margaret led her up stairs to her room, and left her 
brushing her hair before the looking-glass, and re-adjust- 
ing the folds of her silk dress, while she ran down to de- 
spatch the one female domestic to the hotel with Clara's 
message to her husband, and assisted the other to ar- 
range the china cups and saucers* 

"This is a pretty comfortable room," said'Mrs. Feather- 
stone, throwing a hasty glance round the small apart- 
ment, when she had joined Margaret in her best parlour, 
her eye resting on a classic statuette which stood on the 
mantel- piece. " Your old sweet toned piano too, isn't 
it ? and those books on your work-table — have you time 
-to read much ? Is there anything new ? I've not seen 
a novel since I left home." 
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"Those are not novels;" and Margaret smiled as Clara 
rose languidly from her seat, and took one of the volumes 
into her hand. " Wordsworth's Excursion — somebody's 
sermons — Wordsworth again ; ah, I see. Whose is that 
easel for painting ?" 

" It was our lost Jessy's. This morning /have been 
attempting something." 

"I remember hearing that Miss Faygon had died some 
years ago, poor thing. It must have been a great relief 
to you when she was taken ?" 

" We loved her so much/' said Margaret, her eyes 
filling with tears. " Archy and I miss her still." 

Clara changed the subject. " And your children, and 
Mr. Faygon, Margaret, how are they ?" 

" My children are at Eithinog, all but the youngest/' 
She did not say would you like to see him, for she 
recollected that Clara had lost her only child in infancy. 
•* Mr. Faygon took them into* Wales last week, and baby 
and I are to follow in a day or two. He returns this 
evening; indeed, I expect him every minute/' 

" How wretchedly dull you must be," yawned Clara. 

" How ? What do you mean ? Will you take another 
cup of coffee ? I am never dull even in our little town- 
house, as we call it. " 

" How do you spend your {hue? What do you do to 
put these long days over?" 

" Every day brings with it its own duties and plea- 
sures. You know we are not rich; and some time must 
necessarily be devoted to domestic management; then I 
teach the children; then we visit poor people, and try to 
help them; and in the evenings, if we have no company, 
I read and play for Archy." 

" And you do not find the monotony of domestic life 
wearisome V 

" How should I ? Religion has dignified our pursuits 
and hallowed them. Nothing is monotonous or common 
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in the destiny of those who recognize their affinity to the 
spiritual and the eternal, as Archy says." She fixed her 
calm, sweet expressive eyes upon Clara's ; her companion 
averted her head. 

" I cannot understand it," she said at length. " In 
this wretchedly small house, with the vulgar rumbling of 
carts and carriages perpetually jarring on one's ear, and 
life devoted to domestic drudgery, you are not, you can- 
not he happy ! " 

For some minutes Margaret did not reply. The 
swelling spring of joy was in her heart, and her eye 
brightened as she leaned her hands on the table and still 
gazed at her early friend. " I am happy," she said 
quietly; "but I have long ceased to regard happiness as 
my life's aim. When I was a child at Eithinog, I was 
taught that it was greater to be good than to be happy/' 

Clara started, and looked her full in the face. There 
were times when those words still echoed in her heart, 
aud the memory of that distant, and to her once so much • 
endeared Eithinog, haunted her imagination; but she 
had never heard them simply expressed since the day 
when she had stood with Winfred Egerton beneath the 
moonlight, and listened to his deep and earnest voice. 
Flushed, and dissolved in tears, she buried her face in 
her hands. " Margaret, I have had to struggle long 
with my soul before I could give up the hopes and 
dreams of my youth, but now I can feel nothing. I am 
blind and deaf to every noble impulse, as a soulless 
statue. I have no soul now; it is frozen to death within 
me ! God did not make me so; it was my own suicidal 
act. I took the cup of pleasure into my hands, knowing 
it to be poisonous and deadly." 

Margaret came forward and leaned over her companion. 
Her expression was more than beautiful as she spoke — 
it was lofty. " Clara, it is your own soul that speaks 
now ; struggle with it no longer. God calls you in these 
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holy impulses to renounce your silly, frivolous pursuits, 
and receive Him to the desolate temple of your heart.*' 

Mrs. Featherstone had quickly recovered herself. "It 
is too late now," she said, with a forced smile. "I can- 
not be what I was — I am getting old." She stifled the 
risings of earnest feeling, and turned to the piano, say- 
ing, as she passed her fingers over the instrument, " I 
wish Alfred was fond of music ; hut he has no more ear 
for it than the horse he drives! 0, is that Mr. Faygon? 
I am all impatience to see him." 

It was Mr. Faygon. He had returned by the morn 
ing mail from Bangor. He had travelled all night, he 
said, and had been too busy during the afternoon to 
remember how hungry he was* Did he recognize Mrs. 
Featherstone! yes ; he should have known her wraith 
if he had seen it on the Nile, or anywhere else. After 
the usual salutations, he threw himself into an arm-chair, 
while Margaret made tea for him, rapidly answering her 
inquiries and asking her questions. " Yes, I left Uncle 
Egerton and Aunt Lizzie all well* They are expecting 
us directly. I was obliged to spend Sunday in the 
neighbourhood of Bangor, having obtained a commission 
from that young Sir Owen. Have I had nothing? — yes, 
half a cup of coffee, in the room behind his shop, with 
old lame William. How's the baby ? Is there any cold 
meat?" 

This last interrogation was answered by the appear- 
ance of a domestic with a dish of mutton-chops. Baby 
was next introduced : there was no help for it, though 
Margaret was nearly sure he was asleep. " Where are 
you, my little Pixy? — what does that yawn mean? — you 
are right, Margaret, the elf is ouly half awake and, — 
be still, sir ; there goes my tea ! — take the little plague 
away, nurse! — another scramble at the mutton chops!" 
and Archy hastily consigned him to the servant. 
. " And now where have you been, and what have you 
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Been? as the children say." Margaret had resumed her 
girlish gaiety of manner, hut visions of the past again 
rose to trouble Clara's heart, and fill her with self- 
reproach. 

" In the first place," Archy began, "Sir Owen offered 
me— 

" Never mind Sir Owen and his commission," inter- 
rupted his wife, and she glanced at Mrs. Featherstone. 
How does Eithinog look?" asked Clara. 
Just as it always did — the ideal of a cozy English 
home. I beg pardon, Margaret, Welsh, I should have 
said ; — the gray smoke was rising from among the fir- 
trees when I looked hack from the old bridge, and the 
morning sun sparkling upon the windows — but you don't 
remember the place, I dare say?" 

Did she not ? — that vale consecrated by the recollec- 
tion of Winfred Egerton was never to be effaced from her 
memory. *• I was but a child when I was in North 
Wales," she answered; "and Eithinog is always asso- 
ciated in my mind with the death of Mr. Egerton — it 
makes me melancholy to think of it." 

A cloud passed over his brow as he said, " It must 
be so in this world of moral discipline ; but life's deepest 
melodies are often hidden in the heart until the angel of 
sorrow sweeps over its chords. Our holiest joys are sea- 
soned with the remembrance of our bitterest trials, — no, 
I should not say bitterest, for there is no bitterness in 
the Christian's inheritance, though life and death are 
often mingled in the same cup." 

Clara's eye sank, and a tear trembled in her eye for 
a moment. She is thinking of her lost child, thought 
Archy, as he went on. " It's not from any local attrac- 
tion that the vale of Gwynaut is become the dearest 
picture of my fancy — it is associated with the memory 
of the past, and its wild mountain echoes seem yet to 
ring with the merry laugh of her who began life with me, 
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but bas reacbed tbe goal before me. You did not know 
my sister, Mrs. Featherstone?" 

" No;" Clara said Bbe bad not seen ber. 

" Well, sorrow has its uses ; it bas sometimes become 
tbe opening bud of hope and promise ; it awakens tbose 
instincts, strong as life, which, amid this age of cold 
materialism, loudly assert their affinity to the divine 
and the unseen. God has inscribed His name upon 
tbe heart ; but how often is the inscription forgotten 
until sorrow meets us, and causes us to look into its 
mysteries." 

" And did you drive to Bangor with the old pony ? and 
were the children with you?" Margaret interrupted. 

" No ; I walked over the moor alone, whistling 'Home, 
sweet home/ and thinking of you and Pixy." 

" And of your new commission ?" 

"I must own to a propensity to shape the curling 
morning mists into white monuments," he answered, 
laughing. 

•• And you spent the Sunday at Bangor V 

" No, but I didn't. I spent Sunday at that little 
white inn on the banks of the Straits." 

" And did not you go to the cathedral ? Did you spend 
the good Sabbath morning in the fields and in the 
woods ?" 

Clara looked up. " We may have sympathy with tbe 
things unseen in the temple of creation," she said, with 
a faint smile. 

Archy was helping himself to another mutton chop, 
but he turned abruptly towards her. 

" And yet we must not revel in the Sabbath beauty 
of the visible world, forgetting that there is a point of 
attraction, a temple to which all the tribes of man 
must come up to worship. Have you never felt the 
want of a deeper sympathy than that of nature, and 
longed to turn from the wild solitudes of creation, to the 
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abbey or the village church, as if the soul was burdened 
with sorrows, which could only be breathed beneath the 
shelter of the Ark of the Covenant ?" 

She did not answer, and he looked at Margaret. "No ; 
I did not spend my Sunday morning among the moun- 
tains. I went to the island church ; that small, anti- 
quated church, that stands upon a projecting piece of 
rocky land near the Menai bridge." 

"What was it like? tell us all about it—" said 
Clara. 

" It stands amid its graves and green mounds, like a 
hermit's chapel, and is often surrounded by water. It 
is a very small building, with two rude windows and a 
single door. Perhaps it may accommodate about forty 
persons. The windows are unstained ; the walls un- 
adorned, except by a few tablets to the memory of the de- 
parted. There are no pews, only rude benches. There 
was a desk, an altar-screen, a table and a bier ! The 
service was already begun as I entered, and I fell into 
a waking dream." 

" Then let us hear your dream,' * said his wife, laugh- 
ing. " Are you sure you were awake ?" 

" It carried me in imagination to the times of Du- 
bricius and Iltutus. I thought of the early British church 
in those days of primitive simplicity ; and I felt at 
that moment as if the slow finger of time had moved back 
for fifteen long centuries ; and I was all at once intro- 
duced into an assembly of early British Christians, who, 
in their own to me unintelligible language, were offering 
up prayers and praises to the one true God. I gave my- 
self up to the delusion. Here I had met with a few ob- 
scure villagers, but our meeting was only for the day. I 
knew them not — I understood them not— they were to 
me unreal as good old Dunod. Only the dumb table or 
altar told that we might have sympathy in life, while tho 
bier, the sober bier, as it hung against the old wall, 
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told how truly that we had, at least, sympathy in 
death. 0, holy mystery of life, uncertain aud fleeting 
as a shadow that declineth not, what art thou ? - Our 
fathers, where are they ? Where, I thought, are Dunod 
and the hermit of Augustine's time ? Where are those 
whose voices once echoed within these walls ; who drank 
in the pure air of the mountains, and made this beautiful 
world their home ? They are gone ; and what are we 
more than they ? Some who began life with us, and 
with whom we have mingled our hopes and fears, are 
now unreal as they. The slow procession is moving 
steadily on. The barbarous ages of our fathers — the 
reign of superstition — the bustle and utilitarianism of 
the nineteenth century — all is passing away. ' Surely 
every man walketh in a vain show.' 

" There is in souls a sympathy with sounds. I say 
sounds', for I will not dignify by the name of music the 
miserably barbarous chanting with which I was suddenly 
greeted by the glorious Te Beam, I stood up and roused 
myself from the reverie which had gathered like a moun- 
tain-mist over my soul. They sang it in Welsh, but I 
sang it in English; and whether I kept time and tune, 
it mattered not, the melody was deep in my heart. We 
acknowledged with one voice our everlasting Father, 
whom heaven and earth worshippeth ; one true and only 
Son, our Mediator; one eternal Comforter, the Angel 
of His presence to fallen man ; and the company of the 
apostles, the goodly fellowship of the prophets, the noble 
army of martyrs ; why, we hailed them, I trust, not as 
an ideal assembly, but as one living church with us, 
united with us in the same chant of praise." 

"But you have not even told us the text/' interrupted 
Margaret. 

" My dear child, did I not say the service was con- 
ducted in Welsh, and that I occupied the room of the 
unlearned ?" 
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" Well now, how absurd ! So in the evening you went 
to Bangor?" 

"In the evening I found out an obscure school-room, 
in which a few English workpeople were assembled, and a 
poor unlettered man, like themselves, was calling sinners 
to repentance. It was a still afternoon, and the carol of 
the wild birds without mingled with our hymn of praise." 
I thought it was evening, Archy ?" 
Your imagination runs on before, and has it pat. It 
might be about half-past five by St. Cuthbert's, and" — 

" Well don't fall into another dream-like reverie about 
the meeting-house/' said Margaret, laughing. " We 
have had no music yet," looking at Mrs. Featherstone. 

Clara sat with her head averted, and her eyes resting 
mechanically upon the rich gold bracelet that adorned 
her left arm. Now she looked at her watch — it was past 
nine. Mr. Featherstone would think she had forgotten 
him ; would Mrs. Faygon allow one of her servants to 
order a coach ? 

" Must you leave us so early ?" said Archy, rising. 
" I should like to have detained you a little longer ;" then, 
hesitating a moment, "You'll not object to join us in 
evening prayers first, I am sure? Margaret, will you ring 
for the servants/' 

Clara silently resumed her seat, fixing her steady gaze 
on the face of the sculptor. The Bible was in his hand. 
His brow bent over that word of imperishable truth ; 
he read, with the unquestioning trust of a child, the old 
familiar story of Peter sleeping in the prison. He prayed. 
He asked for daily blessings and for daily pardon; and 
then, as if led on by the glorious guiding star of heavenly 
love, he thanked God for the prospect of the pilgrim's 
home and for those who had already passed the gates of 
the celestial city, and were awaiting, with the ' souls 
under the altar,' the arrival of their companions in the 
wilderness." 
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The earnestness and unwavering faith of the true man 
of God thrilled through the soul of the unhappy victim 
of the world, hut selfishness and ambition predominated. 
Again she stifled and succeeded in suppressing her emo- 
tions ; again the angel of repentance and hope fled abashed 
from her heart's sanctuary. 

While bonneting and shawling in Margaret's room, 
she more than once expressed a wish to renew her visit. 
" When you are, at Eithinog, Mrs. Faygon, don't be sur- 
prised if you see me and Mr. a Featherstone. We could 
engage rooms at that hotel in the neighbouring village. 
1 know your cottage is too small for such a large party." 

" do come/' said Margaret, restraining the almost 
irrepressible exclamation of surprise that rose to her 
lips. " How delighted I shall be to receive you at my 
mountain home." 

" Shall you really be glad to see us ? Then I will 
come in a week or two; on the tenth, Margaret; will that 
time be convenient ? and can you meet us and show us 
the way from Llanberis ?" 

" They are coming to see us at Eithinog, Archy ! " ex- 
claimed Margaret, as the door closed upon Mrs. Feather- 
stone, and the rattle of the coach-wheels died on the ear. 

" They ! Mrs. Featherstone, do you'mean ? Nonsense !" 

" But she is. They are coming in a fortnight/' 

Archy looked bewildered — almost annoyed. "No, I 
was not thinking of the expense, Margaret; but of the 
difficulty in finding her any amusement congenial to her 
taste. She lives in an element of excitement, and will 
be wretched with us. Besides, she has fixed upon the 
precise time when Le Noir will be at Eithinog/ 9 

" What can I do V 

" 0, of course, you have done perfectly right. I shall 
be most happy to see them. Le Noir's visit musn't be 
postponed, and you will try to make Eithinog as bearable 
as possible to her" 
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Margaret laughed. " Dear, delightful Eithinog !" she 
said. 

" Holy," beautiful Eithinog ! rejoined Archy; but 
the tranquil joys of home and the refined pleasures of 
imagination, hare no place in the affections of your 
friend Mrs. Featherstone. We may do her good, how- 
ever ; let us hope that we may do her good ;" and yet he 
did not look particularly pleased. 

"What are you thinking about now, Archy?" said 
Margaret. 

" How, once in the morning of life my sun was so 
strangely eclipsed. " 

" But it is past, and has left no shadow." 

" It is past; and those events which once prostrated 
me to the earth, and crushed me with their terrible 
weight, have now assumed forms of beauty which me- 
mory loves to retouch with gratitude." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE DESOLATE HEART. 



** The spring is past, and yet it hath not sprang ; 
The fruit it dead, and yet the leaves are green $ 
My youth is gone, and yet I am but young} 
I saw the world, and yet I was not seen ; 
My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun; 
And now I live, and now my life is done." 

" What matter? if in calm old age 
Our childhood's star again arise." 



Clara returned to Little Torkington restless and dis- 
satisfied. An undefined emotion of pain was gnawing 
at her heart, and sadness and ennui gloomed from her 
still beautiful features. 

"You are looking ill!" said Alfred Featberstone, as 
he lay yawning on his crimson velvet sofa. " We shall 
have to send you to London again, or to Paris." 

"It would do me no good," she answered mourn- 
fully, shaking her head. " I intend to go to Eithinog, to 
visit Margaret Faygon/' 

"To where? — to Heethenodge! I never heard of 
such a place. Don't the Faygons live at S ?" 

" Only in the winter. They spend the summer in 
North Wales." 

Mr. Featherstone yawned again. " This is a pretty 
whim ! What will Mrs. Worsley say ? I have always 
understood that you considered that family beneath your 
notice?" 

" I do, in a way ; but the Egertons are people of un- 
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exceptionable connection. Of course you won't name the 
subject to mamma — and Mr. Faygon's acknowledged 
genius — " 

" Genius in rags!" interrupted her husband. 

" Rags ? — no, not rags, — don't say rags, Alfred. I 

am sure that little house at S was as clean and tidy 

as a Dutch farm! What made you say rags?" 

" My dear, that sort of people are always poor and — " 

" 0, I know they're poor ! Mamma is spending 
Margaret's fortune, if it's not spent already. They live 
at Portland Square like eastern princes. Such ridiculous 
extravagancies!" 

Mr. Featherstone grinned. "It was too bad — too 
clever of her. Old Worsley was a fool to be taken in. 
And so, when are you going to visit this sculpture genius 
and his good wife ; for I must take you down, I sup- 
pose?" 

" In about a week. I have fixed for the tenth of this 
month." 

"So soon! — very well;" and good-natured Mr. 
Featherstone arranged to meet his wife's fancy on the 
day appointed. 

The week passed; and Clara and her husband left 
Ashbury Hall, in their heavy travelling carriage, for 
that wild, enchanting country which had first awakened 
the joys of feeling and imagination in her mind. So 
there are times when wealth and luxury come down to 
do homage to simplicity and Christian truth ; and the 
soul, conscious of its distempered condition, seeks re- 
covery in a purer atmosphere. 

Clara had been touched by the recollection of those 
days in her life's morning, when the world of nature 
first broke upon her heart, and called forth those 4 heavenly 
aspirations which, for a time, seemed destined to dissolve 
the magic spell which the world had thrown round her. 
She felt an indescribable yearning for something she had 
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lost, and longed to revisit the scenes which had so power- 
fully interested her and aroused her hopes, that haply 
the past might be given hack to her again. 

And she came, but it was only to echo back the in- 
scription on her heart, — 

" The beautiful is vanished, and returns not." 

The sun of promise had sunk in her horizon. She could 
see only her own shadow lengthened out on every object 
before her. The halo of beauty had moved off. The 
landscape was unaltered, but the ravages of autumn 
and decay had passed over her heart and blighted its 
early freshness. The chill spirit of selfishness and of 
worldliness had frozen up the springs of refined and 
elevated feeling; and the cold snows of a long, long 
winter rested on that heart that once bounded and 
throbbed with holy hope and love. The landscape was 
unaltered, — there were the same deep blue mountains — 
the same frowning masses of gray stone, and the irregular 
slopes, with their wooded banks and broken streamlets. 
The eye of the artist might still dwell with delight upon 
the beauty of the landscape; and Clara bought pencil 
sketches, as she passed along, to scatter on her drawing- 
room table, and often said to her husband that it was a 
lovely drive to Llanberis ; but she no longer saw in 
nature an image of the moral power and goodness of its 
Author. Creation appeared no more to her as an analogy 
of the mysteries of our being. 

Margaret had promised to meet her early friend at the 
Dolbadern Arms, where Mr. and Mrs. Featherstone had 
arranged to rest the night. It was eleven o'clock before 
the old Welsh car drove to the inn door. Clara had 
been fatigued with her journey, and had slept so long 
that she was only roused by the rumbling of the wheels 
on the rough pavement, and the sound of cheerful voices 
in the room below. Another hour had elapsed before 
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she and her husband Joined the party at the breakfast 
table. 

Margaret, in a rustic, travelling dress, was pouring 
out coffee, and handing bread and butter. She intro- 
duced Clara to M. Le Noir, who had driven with them. 
Mr. Featherstone ate cold ham, and Said little ; and Clara 
frowned and jawned, because she had been called up so 
early. 

It was a glorious morning. The blue sky hung above 
the gray peaks, while here and there a fleecy cloud 
crept stealthily across the heads of the mountains. The 
air was steeped with sweet odours, and the open window 
admitted the fragrance of the flower garden. 

" Have you not finished breakfast? 1 ' said Archy, com- 
ing in at this moment. " It is one o'clock." 

" Do let us go," said Clara, turning to her husband. 

He handed her into her close carriage, and, assisted 
by his man-servant, stepped heavily after her ; — the door 
was shut, and away they drove, the car with Margaret, 
Archy, and Le Noir, passing them and taking the lead. 

" Very cold!" muttered Mr. Featherstone, shivering, 
and drawing up the window, — " the light, too, is rather 
oppressive this morning ;" and he drew down the blue 
silk blind. 

" Alfred ! the fresh mountain breeze does me good ; 
and this Welsh scenery — it is the first time you have 
passed through this magnificent country." 

" It appears to me a bleak, barren spot, Clara," and 
he drew up the blind again. " Is that a hare skulking 
about? No, I was wrong. This Faygon doesn't shoot, 
I fancy, or keep dogs at his place/' 

•• It is so hot," said Clara, pettishly. 

" No, no, it is'nt. How you do contradict; we never 
think alike." 

Clara frowned, and pouted, and put down the window. 
. " There; I'm sure you ought to thank me for letting 
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you hare your own way so much;" he said, carelessly. 
" I'm afraid you'll be very dull in these parts; but I see 
from the papers that Sir John, or Sir Owen, or Sir 
Somebody is to be at his place in a day or two, and 
there will be a ball for some public institution, under very 
respectable patronage too/' 

" A country ball! I'm tired to death of balls." 

" But," drawled Mr. Featherstone, " I don't know 
how you are to make an appearance on such an occa- 
sion; to be sure I am not much of a connoisseur in ladies' 
dress, but I should judge that the purple silk you have 
just soiled against the carriage- wheel would hardly be 
la chose. There are no pretty Bhops here, you know. 
It's a dull spot for ladies/' 

" Really, Alfred !" with a sort of scream, "you don't 
think I only brought this silk with me ? Sophie has 
some lovely dresses for me, as you will think, when you 
see them. This is ' The Pass/ they talk so much of; 
but I didn't come here to go to balls." 

" To be sure. Great rocks like a quarry/' 

" A wild majestic scene/' rejoined Clara. 

Mr. Featherstone gave her a sleepy nod. " Two or 
three mountain sheep," he said, after a pause. " Now, 
if we had staid to dine at the Dolbadera Arms, we should 
have had some delicious Welsh mutton. What a pity 
we didn't stay and dine." 

" 111 tell you what, Alfred — I'll tell you what. I 
should like a pair of horses for our carriage like those of 
Lady Mary's. Do you remember them ? I'm quite tired 
of these grays ; they are getting old, too ; and when we 
return, can't we have some change in Swainson's livery ?" 

" It won't do," responded her husband, between sleep* 
ing and waking. " The old family colour." 

" But so grave, so quiet," 

" The more durable — humph ! where are we now ? 
a trout stream crossing the road ! and a gipsy fire ! You've 

2a 
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got us into a pretty mess now, Clara ! Swain son !" put- 
ting his large head out of the carriage- window, " will the 
horses pass ? Polly wou't, I'm sure." 

Somebody had taken hold of Polly's head. It was 
Archy, who had sprung down from the car the moment he 
saw the crackling blaze. " This is one of our most ro- 
mantic drives, Mr. Featherstone," he said, coming up to 
him when the horses were again consigned to Swainson. 

" So I've been told. Do you think there's much money 
made in those slate-mines on the other side, Mr. Faygon ?" 

" Indeed, I don't know. Have you noticed those 
pieces of natural architecture to the right, like the 
broken^buttresses of some colossal temple? No danger 
of our horse — No, it's as quiet as a cow ! Yes, Mar- 
garet, I'm coming!" and waving his hand, he rejoined 
his wife and Le Noir. 

"What have you been about ? The horse had a very 
good mind to run away with us, but I said those few 
words that I have learnt in the Welsh tongue, and he 
stands as still as a Christian ;" and Le Noir, with his 
old grimace, relinquished the reins, and standing up in 
the car, grinned and stared at the gray masses of rock 
around him" — That ruined church of yours," he began. 

But Archy looked him full in the face and laughed. 
" That is not a church, sir," he said, falling naturally 
into his school-boy language; "some people see symbols 
of the ecclesiastical in everything ; churches in stones ; 
cowled monks in cloud-capt mountains ; Christian anti- 
quities in jagged rocks. Here we are once more, wel- 
come the vale of the magicians ! " 

" Blessed be the Lord for the summer landscape, and 
for the common things of nature !" 

"And," rejoined Margaret, looking up and smiling, 
" for hearts true to her simple pleasures." 

It was a wild, beautiful scene ; the white mists slept on 
moor and mountain, and the long shadows lay on the 
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grass. Evening was advancing ; the blackbird mingled 
bis carol with the babble of the gushing rills, and the 
deep light of the setting sun had dyed the fir-trees with 
hiB richest purple. 

Clara was asleep when the carriage drew up in front 
of the old house. She roused herself, and Mr. Feather- 
stone, bIowIj stepping down, turned to offer her his hand. 

" And is this Eithulog! ,, she said, yawning. " Dear ; 
it does seem altered, yet it is the same. Margaret, Al- 
fred seems inclined to go on immediately to the inn ; will 
you allow me to occupy the little room looking out on 
the water-fall — the room in which I Blept when we were 
children ?" and she followed her friend up the narrow oak 
stair-case iuto her dormitory. 

" Where is Sophie ?" 

Margaret left Clara with her maid, and Sophie brushed 
her lady's hair by the open window. Silent and dejected, 
Clara leaned her head against the casement, and listened 
to the wild rush of the mountain torrent. It was about 
eight o'clock. The last rays of the setting sun gilded 
the wooded heights, and the light wind played among 
the branches. As she lingered, a soft, plaintive sound, 
as of distant music, blended with the murmuring of the 
waterfall. She rose, and looked through the windoV, 
but nothing was to be Been but the file of ancient firs 
bounding the flower garden, and the Bilver torrent, 
leaping from rock to rock. Again the sound returned 
in louder tones, and it seemed to her as if mysterious and 
unintelligible words were breathed in that floating me- 
lody. An undefined feeling of superstitious foreboding 
took possession of her heart, as she turned away, and 
hastily finished her toilet. 

Margaret was awaiting her in the dusky hall. Tea was 
ready, she said, and the vicar of the parish and Mrs. 
Jones had accidentally joined them. 

" I wish you and Mr. Faygon had been alone/ 1 said 
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Clara. " And so do I," returned Margaret ; and jet, as 
she entered the drawing-room, it seemed to her that 
Clara must he pleased with such an interesting group. 
There was the man of fourscore winters, seated in the 
easy-chair ; his fine hrow shaded with the snow-white 
locks, and his meek eye lighted up with devotional fer- 
vour. There was stiff, quaint Mrs. Jones, in her satin 
dress and antiquated lace cap, doing the duties of the 
tea-table ; while Archy, and Le Noir, and Captain Eger- 
ton, were talking loudly of scenes far off in the husy 
world. Two children, with hair like water-nymphs, and 
pretty tartan frocks, flitted ahout the room. Winfred 
and Jessy, the first-horn of Margaret, were twins ; and 
the mother fancied that she could already trace in their 
features some resemblance to her sainted friends ; al- 
though, as she said, every one else would have it that the 
hoy had his father's classic head, and proud dark eyes ; 
and the girl, her mother's dreamy frown. Certain it was 
that, like those whose names they bore, these twins of 
the mountains had imbibed the love of nature and of na- 
ture's pleasures. Often had they stolen, hand in hand, 
from the drawing-room circle to the orchard plot behind 
the house, where tufts of primroses and wild hyacinths 
still grew in the spring beneath the shelter of the hedge, 
and glow-worms lighted up their torch at night. And 
when the day dawned, and the gorgeous crimson sun- 
light bathed the mountain crags, were seen these chil- 
dren of nature, bounding together over fragments of mossy 
stone ; clapping their hands at flocks of wild birds, as they 
swept over their heads, and mimicking the carol of the 
lark when she rose to welcome the morning. 

As Clara entered the room the twins passed her on tip- 
toe, as if afraid of soiling her silk dress, and slunk into 
a corner, calling " Dash Faygon" and " Pussy Faygon," 
the favourite dog and cat, to follow them. Perhaps, with 
true childish instinct, they had discovered that their 
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buoyant spirits were not in unison with the feelings of 
mamma's new visitant. Clara threw a haughty glance 
at the group assembled at the tea-table, and after coldly 
returning the usual salutations, without noticing the 
" happy family" in the corner, she sank into her seat. 
Although faded and sunk in features, she was still a beau- 
tiful woman ; and as she sat there so carefully and mag- 
nificently attired, she thought she felt the eye of admira- 
tion complacently resting upon her. She had lived to 
attract and to be admired — how could the heart forget 
its chief joy ? 

Conversation never flagged. Archy was painting, in 
highly wrought colours, a scene on the banks of the Nile. 
Mrs. Jones was asking Margaret if Le Noir was not the 
author of a tract she held in her hand ; and Le Noir was 
unfolding a somewhat Utopian scheme for evangelizing 
the great country. " Clara felt strangely out of her ele- 
ment ; she was weary and dispirited — perhaps Archy 
had observed it, for he Boon forgot the Nile and the pyra- 
mids, and had seated himself next her. " What a delight- 
ful day we have had," he was beginning, but she quickly 
interrupted. 

" Indeed ! I would be spared the horror of such a 
drive again ; my eyes are tired with perpetual sunshine, 
and then those heavy roads are dreadful!" 

"You should have come down to us by water," said 
Captain Egerton naturally. " You should have taken a 
yacht by way of Carnaervon, and ordered the carriage to 
meet you ;" and Margaret, with a cup of coffee in one 
hand, and an additional cushion in the other, chimed in 
with a responsive " Yes, what a charming sail you might 
have had ; but Clara, dear, are you so very tired V 9 

She would have answered, but a thundering knock at 
the door at this moment made Margaret start and listen ; 
for knocks at the door were not events of very common 
occurrence at Eithinog, 
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" The Bangor coach will have just passed the bridge 
about ten minutes since ; but who can it be ?" she Baid. 

In a few seconds a heavy footstep was heard in the 
hall, and the servant announced, " Captain Plymouth." 

" No, no ; Jem Plymouth, of Little Torkington, or 
St. John's, or Jamaica," rejoined a gruff voice. "I hope 
I've not stepped on board at an unlucky time. Can't 
help it if I have, though ; for there's never a plank or a 
raft for a sailor to pick out for himself that I've seen in 
these parts but this here old hulk ; and whatr with the 
weary sea o' mountains, and what with the hannabollo 
of the owlets, I'm glad I'm here." 

Margaret threw a look at Archy ; she was evidently 
embarrassed and amused ; but the sculptor rose to wel- 
come him with easy self-possession. 

" We sail again in less than three weeks," said the 
Captain, walking up and down the room ; "but I couldn't 
leave without shaking hands with you once more, and 
bringing your good wife another jar of the preserves — it's 
in my ship box. Holloa! Jack — what's his name?" 
turning to one of the children — " run and fetch it, little 

skipper. I went to S first ; but not finding you 

there, tacked about, and steered by the train to Chester. 
Don't let me take your chair, ma'am," turning to Clara, 
who had risen ; " what matter where if I be still the same, 
as the literati land-lubber said when he jumped into a 
third-class carriage. Hollo ! what's aloft ? Are they 
singing psalms on the topmast !" Then, without wait- 
ing for a reply — " Ah Archy, my old friend, but my 
last voyage had like to have been the voyage of death ; 
one fearful night, there we were, breakers dashing over 
us — the wind howling and tearing. One poor fellow 
swept from the helm to find his winding sheet in the 
waves ; another cut away by the next gale. I never 
hoped to have seen again my mother's grave, nor to have 
touched the green headland of my native country ; but 
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I thought of the port where shipwrecked mariners meet, 
and are welcomed home from the storm and the cold ; and 
I lifted up my heart to the God of the winds and of the 
seas ; and then, in the darkness, it seemed as if Jesus 
of Galilee walked on the waves and said, Peace, he still ! " 
He paused, tears stood in his eyes, as again reaching 
out his hand to Archy, he added, turning to the others, 
" You may think my conduct strange, gentlemen, but I 
owe everything under God to this, my friend." 

Clara had left the room unobserved. She was stand- 
ing again at the window of her tranquil dormitory. It 
had been left open ; and once more those mysterious 
tones of wild music, that had startled her early in the 
evening, crept in, wafted by the light breeze, and melted 
away on the ear. Seized with a Budden impulse, she 
drew her shawl round her, and hastily tying her bonnet 
strings, passed from her room down the dark stair-case, 
and went out alone into the deepening twilight. For some 
minutes she walked beneath the fir-trees, as they rocked 
to and fro in the breeze. It was a wild, beautiful night ; 
but to her excited fancy the wind moaned like the sound 
of many wailing voices ; the spirit-haunted torrent 
sobbed and wept, and. strange and gloomy shapes lay 
around. Bats and owls, as they swept by with theif 
heavy wings, filled her with unpleasant forebodings ; 
and again that floating dream of sweet, soft music came 
with appalling mystery on the breeze. Following, as she 
imagined, the sound of the spectre-harp, Clara ascended 
the hill behind the house. The pathway was overhung 
with brambles and trailing branches of dog-rose, but she 
succeeded in dragging her weary steps to the highest 
point But now the magic musio was hushed, and only 
the wind roved fitfully ; the evening shadows deepened, 
and two or three glimmering stars enlivened the horizon 
above. She fell into a sad and painful reverie. She 
thought of wasted talents ; of time misspent ; of oppor- 
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tunities neglected; of the soul degraded by a life of 
idleness and folly. At once, like a phantom dream, the 
remembrance of her meeting with Winfred Egerton 
beneath the sacred star-light, upon that very spot, rushed 
upon her heart. Many years had that interview been 
forgotten ; but now, every word of, encouragement or of 
warning returned with almost superhuman eloquence in 
the language of burning reproach. Then memory awoke 
from her long night slumber, and held for a moment the 
torch of light over that track of error and of sin through 
which she had passed since that memorable evening. She 
saw that there were two ways, and that she had chosen 
the one and rejected the other. She had been allured 
by the siren of pleasure with her delusive invitations ; and 
now the harmony had become discord in her heart, and 
the May-flowers were withering beneath her feet. The 
spring-time was already past. Autumn was approach- 
ing. The journey of life must have an end, but she 
had never recognized her immortality. 0, where was 
the irradiating life-star, which alone could light up the 
grave, and cheer the heart in the prospect of death ! 

She paused, in breathless silence. In the moment 
the church clock, from the village below, suddenly broke 
the stillness of the hour. She started ; it seemed like a 
voice from the tomb, where the dust of Winfred and Ger- 
trude had long rested in the last sleep, in mockery of her 
broken promises and resolutions ; and it fell on her ear 
like the passing bell of hope. How fearfully alone she 
felt in that moment ! She had no friend in God. She 
had no sympathy in man. She had no home in heaven 
or on earth. After the weary toiling and planning, the 
ignoble and degrading sacrifices of so many years, she 
bad not even reached the goal. The object of her pursuit 
was unattained. She had no real, satisfying home of 
the spirit, even among the friendships of earth. Wretch- 
edly miserable, she tried to think of her splendid mansion 
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—her envied position— her brilliant entertainments ; but 
her heart sickened at the recollection of the price, above 
gold, by which these things had been obtained. She 
thought of Alfred Featherstone, with whom, linked hand 
in hand, she was destined to voyage through life ; but 
she felt that the place which he ought to occupy in her 
affections was only a desolate blank. She thought of 
her boy; but his image, as she had seen him last in his 
tiny coffin, with the placid smile of innocence chiselled on 
his baby face, only added to the bitterness of her remorse. 

Tears came to her relief ; and when Margaret, who 
had at length missed her from the drawing-room, came, 
as she had done years before when a laughing child, to 
inquire after her friend, she found her weeping bitterly. 
She brought her back to the house ; kind words of sym- 
pathy and affection succeeded in restoring her to her 
usual composure ; and then Margaret anxiously asked 
what was — what could be the matter V 

Clara shook her head. "0, it is so wretched !" she 
said, with a sigh that came so deep from the heart, that 
her friend looked fairly bewildered. 

" Indeed, I am very sorry/' she said, at length, " that 
we are such dull company for you. Archy and I are so 
simple in our tastes and habits, that our visits at Eithinog 
are a most delightful recreation. My rural mountain- 
home always inspires me with freshness of thought 
and feeling. It seems as if my early youth was given 
back to me again, in all its joyousness and promise, when 
I am wandering with him, and our children are gathering 
wild-flowers beside us. I feel," she added, smiling, 
" that visions of the beautiful will never vanish from my 
heart, but return with every spring of life, till" — she left 
the sentence unfinished. 

" Margaret, what is that strange sound?" interrupted 
Clara ? " There ! now ! it seems to come from the water- 
fall—now, again \" 
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It was an Eolian harp; ita wild witchery of sound was 
in beautiful harmony with that majestic landscape. "It 
is a fancy of Archy's," said Margaret; "he will have it 
in the window above the waterfall/' 

" Are you sure it is only that ?" 

" Quite certain. You are not nervous ? I'll tell the 
servant to remove it." 

• ' No— don t leave me yet, Margaret. Do you remember 
my visit here more than twenty years ago ? God knows 
that I did not mean to have lived the selfish, careless 
life I have done;" and her eyes again filled with tears. 
" 0, how soon did that bright cdewr de rose melt off 
from my prospect, leaving me in the mist of error and 

folly." 

Margaret thought she understood her. " Do not look 
so much on the dark side of the picture, 1 ' she said. " If 
you are beginning to feel the importance of religion now, 
be thankful that you may yet, in some sort, redeem the 
past." 

" Ah Margaret, I do not care about religion ; and if 
I did, my time is failing; my youth and opportunities are 
gone; the day of grace is past." 

"You must not say so," said her friend,"quietly; "life 
is the day of grace." 

" Margaret, do you remember what he, your father, 
said of life ? How I envy him his rest ! Even that 
mysterious and untimely death seems desirable, when we 
reflect how it was followed by works of charity and faith." 

"And associated with the birth-day, the spiritual 
birth-day of Archy/' 

" What ? How ? Did Mr. Faygon know Mr. Egerton ?" 

" Sit by me on the sofa, Clara, and I will tell you 
how the wild, fearless boy of sixteen, was rescued from 
death by a tourist wandering among the mountains, and 
about his vow in the glen of Aber. 0, how is it that 
I've not told you before." 
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Clara listened to her story with much emotion. As 
she finished, she clasped her hands and paced the room 
for some minutes in silence. " How I wish I had died, 
like my child, in infancy ! " she said, at length. 

" Clara, life is the gift of God! It is a holy and a 
beautiful thing — it is the image of immortality ! You have 
not begun to lire yet ! Enter into the genius of Chris- 
tianity, and you will not be weary of your existence." 

" Religion itself could not make me happy now. 
You know what I told you the night before I married 
Alfred ?" 

" Hush !" — Margaret interrupted her. " You have 
much to be thankful for — your health, your position, 
with its immense influence and opportunities of confer- 
ring happiness on others. Dear Clara, begin to learn 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive." 

" Since I came here, I can't help comparing my 
monotonous existence with yours. All is earnestness, 
and grave, sterling virtue and reality here. You under- 
stand each other/' 

Margaret was more at a loss than ever. " Have you 
forgotten, Clara," she said, " that Archy is the son of 
those Faygons of Stanley Street, who are vulgar, under- 
bred people, and that we are still closely identified with 
that set. Why, we have no carriage ; we can't afford to 
keep one ; and no livery servants ! Archy has to work 
for me," she went on, laughing, " and I have to educate 
mj children." 

" I must go to bed," said Mrs. Featherstone, rousing 
herself. " I am so weary and nervous ; and, Margaret, 
to-morrow you must excuse me ; if 1 stay here I shall 
die. I must go home to-morrow ! " 

" No, you mustn't," said Margaret ; " you must not 
think of leaving us yet. I will fetch Archy ;" for she 
began to feel her inability to maintain her share of the 
conversation. 
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" no ; not Mr. Faygon !" and Clara shuddered and 
covered her face with her hands. 

Margaret was half frightened, half bewildered; she 
rushed out of the room to her husband, and whispered 
in his ear, " You must go to Clara and try to soothe 
her; she is so low-spirited ; do go, quickly, Archy !'* and 
in another minute he was standing by her side. 

He was the first to speak. " Mrs. Featherstone, it 
is a long time since you and I met at the vicarage in 
our early youth ; will you not let me be your friend?" 

She did not answer; tears fell from her eyes, and 
there was that expression on her pale face which told 
him that the soul was crushed beneath the stroke of 
God's power. 

" The world is very dark," she said, at length ; " and 
I must lie bleeding on the cold earth until he hide me in 
the grave!" 

*' My poor sister, Clara," said the sculptor, forgetting 
everything in the moment but her intense mental suffer- 
ing, " where are you? Despair was not made for man. 
Hope spreads her wings over every corner of this green 
earth. Can I not comfort you ? Tell me all that is in 
your heart, for we have known each other long, and " — 
he paused a moment, and then added, "If you will 
remain with us a little while, we will try to strengthen 
you; and you shall feel, when the shadow of death 
passes over your soul, that these things God worketh 
to withdraw man from his purpose, and that his life may 
see light." 

•"I cannot stay," she answered — " I dare not." 

He looked her full in the face, but with the same calm 
affection of a brother and a friend. Did he understand 
her ? Could the ardent follower of Christ, whose life 
had been long regulated by the self-sacrificing principles 
of that system which proclaims aloud, " Man was created 
to glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever," have any 
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sympathy with this erring and sorrowing child of the 
world ? 

Her own heart told her that he understood her, and 
again she turned from him. " I must leave you; I can- 
not remain here another day. Margaret must excuse 
me, 

"My wife cannot excuse you. 0, stay, and learn 
with us the true philosophy of life ! " 

" Do not ask me ; it is too late." 

" Clara, it is not yet too late. Clara, I told you 
once that deep feeling and imagination are perilous gifts, 
and will avenge themselves with terrible power upon the 
heart that abuses them and does them violence." 

" I have learned to subdue and to control my feelings 
from a child/' 

He had changed his tone, and there was something of 
sadness in his manner, as he said, " Then follow your 
present convictions of duty. Leave us ; return home ; 
forget us ; do as you will ; only wrong not your own soul, 
or strive against Him who is greater than man, and must 
prevail. Dash not yourself against the power of the 
Eternal One." 

There was a pause, only interrupted by the measured 
vibrations of the clock upon the staircase. Archy spoke 
once more. " This may be your life's opportunity — the 
last awakening call of the merciful Spirit — the closing 
twilight of the day of grace.' 1 

" You do not know me— you do not understand me," 
said Clara, quickly. «' I tell you, your religion couldn't 
save me. It could not make me happy. You are leav- 
ing your visitors to stay by me. What will they think ?" 

" Never mind. They know me too well to be offended. 
Hush ! is that my wife's voice?" 

" They are calling you to sing. Go ; music will not 
disturb me : I shall like to hear it. Margaret can send 
Sophie to me." 

2 h 
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But Sophie was speedily dismissed, and Clara lay alone 
on her couch. It was about nine o'clock. The children 
were going to bed, and for a time she heard their busy 
prattle, mingled with the dreamy sound of the mountain* 
torrent. Then she listened to the voices in the dining- 
room. She could distinguish the slow, faltering accents 
of the clergyman ; the pleasant broken English of Le 
Noir ; Margaret's light laugh, mingled with the mono- 
tonous tones of Mrs. Jones; and Arcby's low, sweet 
voice. All was still for a few minutes, and then the 
cheerful evening anthem — Bishop Ken's familiar evening 
hymn — rose and swelled on the ear, Margaret's clear 
soprano above the others. 

Calmed and soothed, Clara fell into a" doze. The 
promise of the morning returned to her in her dream. 
She thought that she was again young and on life's 
threshold, gathering the early wildlings among the spring 
meadows. Winfred Egerton, pale and ghostly as a vision 
from the tomb, stood by her side, and beckoned her to 
follow him, through deep ravines and over rocky preci- 
pices, to some distant plain. Earnestly he gazed on her 
with those dreamy, thoughtful eyes, and in his own melo- 
dious voice reminded her of her promises and protesta- 
tions. His looks were sorrowful, and there was sadness 
and sympathy, but no bitter reproach in his tone. He 
moved on. She would follow— she was coming ; but 
something held her fast. Her feet were rooted to the 
earth. She struggled to be free ; she stretched her 
hands to hold him back ; but only grasped the air. 
Some one caught her by the dress. She turned round. 
An old woman — a wreck of health and beauty ; faded 
and palsied ; with stooping, crippled gait, and care-worn, 
wrinkled features, clad in dirty rags — had come between 
her and the ghostly vision. She came close to her, and 
raised her wizen face to hers with a hoarse, cracked 
laugh, as she said, in a shrill, distinct tone of voice, 
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,c Silly girl ! He has thrown his spell round you : you 
are magnetized ; gone ! And you'd he like Miss Eger- 
ton, and grow up a simpering, country girl, and know 
nohody and marry nobody hut the son of parson Griffiths." 
" Let me go," murmured Clara ; and she awoke, and 
again she heard the plashing of the waterfall and the 
ticking of the clock in the midnight silence, and she felt 
that it was a dream. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE SOUL'S MIDNIGHT. 



" My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone : 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone." 



Clara and her husband left Eithinog the following morn- 
ing ; and, again at her own mansion, she tried to forget the 
scenes that had so strangely excited her feelings, and to 
seek a sedative to lull the pain of her heart's sickness in 
the pleasures of the world. But the soul had been roused 
from its lethargy, and refused to be satisfied with the 
idle trifles of earth. Mental miseries and fluctuations 
succeeded, and she lapsed into a gloomy and morbid 
state of disappointed feeling. Her health was now be- 
ginning to suffer. She looked thin and haggard, and 
there was a hectic flush on her cheek, and a wild light 
in her eye, and a restlessness in her expression, which 
indicated that some fire within was consuming her yery 
vitals. 

In the hour of her extremity her half- wavering mind 
often recurred to Margaret and Archy. But it was too 
late. Her ideal nature had been roused, — some inex- 
plicable power had swept over the chords of feeling, and 
awakened the heart's sympathies — and soon, like the 
evil genii of the citadel, did those misused and violated 
affections return to avenge themselves upon the coward, 
oscillating soul. 
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The Faygon family were again at S ; and one 

misty, autumnal morning, when the sculptor was engaged 
in his studio, and Margaret was instructing her children 
in the room below, a handsome travelling carriage 
whirled round in front of the window, and drew up at 
their own door. 

Grammars and lexicons were for a moment forgotten. 
Little Winfred was peering through the Venetian blind — 
and his twin sister was behaving no better, or she could 
not have announced, "Mamma! — mamma! — here's a 
very old' gentleman, and a funny old lady, dressed in 
purple and ermine, like our pictures of kings and queens !" 
Margaret started up, and in a few seconds was invad- 
ing the labours of genius-the children hangmg on her 
dress. 

" 0, Margaret, be merciful!" interposed the sculptor 
with a disconsolate frown. " Tou know I can't sketch 
my idea when — and those children are worse than harpies. 
Begone, you noisy elfins! — now, now, Margaret!" 

" Uncle Godfrey and Mrs. Worsley are here ! " she 
said, and quickly disappeared again. 

The sculptor's brow contracted, and he looked discom- 
posed, but after a short interval he followed his wife 
down stairs to receive her visitors. 

A few brief sentences explained the object of their 
call. Clara had been for some weeks suffering under an 
attack of nervous debility, and having frequently ex- 
pressed a wish to see her friends from Eithinog, the 
doctor had desired that, as an experiment, she should be 
allowed an interview with them. 

" How is it?" said Archy with real. feeling. " Is she 
very ill?" 

" We hope not/' said Mrs. Worsley ; " we are pretty 
sanguine about her, but she has not been like herself for 
several months ; and night and day has she talked of you 
And Mrs. Faygon." 

2h2 
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*' Do put on your bonnet and come with us directly ;" 
and she looked at her niece. 

*• Archy, can you stay with the children?'* 
" No, you must both come, if you please. Clara 
wishes to see Mr. Faygon also, — poor restless thing!" 

Margaret looked irresolute. In the pause that suc- 
ceeded, Baby Faygon, who had tottered unobserved into 
the room, pushed down a yase of beautiful flowers — and 
then, conscious that he had perpetrated some piece of 
irrevocable mischief, burst out into a loud cry. 

" What a pity ! ' ' said Uncle Godfrey. " Tut-tut-tut !" 
said Mrs. Worsley. 

" Never mind the broken yase!" exclaimed Margaret, 
eagerly snatching up her child, and soothing his cries ; 
" and the flowers were withered. " 

Archy looked at her as if his poetical fancy had read 
a deeper meaning than her words conveyed. " Gather 
up the faded flowers/' he said ; " and, Margaret, you 
mustn't refuse to go with Mrs. Worsley to Ashbury,— 
you must go, Margaret/' 

Half reluctantly she consented, and ran up stairs to 
change her dress. 

Sullen clouds hung over the landscape, and heavy, 
pattering rain fell among the yellow leaves and strag- 
gling branches as they approached the stately hall. 
With thoughts and feelings in harmony with the devas- 
tations of autumn around them, Margaret and Archy 
descended from the carriage, and were conducted through 
the wide saloon to the princely dining-room of Alfred 
Feathers tone. 

Clara was seated on a low couch, attired in a loose 
morning dress. Her attendant withdrew as Mrs. Faygon 
entered, and Margaret hastened to embrace the com- 
panion of her childhood. " Clara, dear Clara, how are 
you?" 

44 My name is not Clara," she said, throwing a wild, 
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shy look at her visitors, which made Margaret's Wood 
run cold, and her frame quiver with agitation. 

"Mrs. Featherstone, then," said Archy, with a forced 
smile. 

" It's all the same," she whispered, beckoning him 
nearer with her finger. " Clara Featherstone is dead. 
Didn't you know ? They huried her in her bridal dress, 
and strewed white roses over her coffin — and I heard them 
singing funeral hymns over her grave ! " — and she turned 
away, with an expression of interior terror and anxiety. 
There was a long and painful silence, " Do you know 
me ?" said Margaret, at length. 

She looked at her, and raised her hand to her head — 
" Yes, it is Margaret, Margaret Egerton — Margaret, I 
am ill — I have had no sleep for many long nights — I can- 
not sleep — I have taken brandy and — worse than that — 
I have taken," and she lowered her voice, "something 
out of this bottle !" and she held a small phial at arm's 
length, and then dashed it to the floor ; " but I cannot 
close my eyes ! There is a burning pain in my head, as 
if it were compressed with a tight bandage; and if I 
attempt to dose, he startles me with his bitter mocking 
laugh/' 

44 Who startles you ?" — and Margaret, trembling with 
excitement, clung instinctively to Archy, ** What do 
you mean ?" 

Clara put her mouth close to her ear and whispered, 
4 * It is Winfred Egerton ! I see him night and day — 
and he is wrapped in a long white winding-sheet, and 
his hair is dripping with wet, and his eyes are gone — 
those beautiful eyes, you remember ? and he looks like 
a corpse that has been nine days under the water — only 
there is always a bright star shining on his forehead ! 
Haven't you seen him? I don't know whether it is 
Winfred Egerton or some ruined spirit with a heavenly 
look! " 
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" Mr. Egerton is dead — my father is in heaven ! " 
faltered Margaret, and she burst into tears. 

" What are you crying for ?" she said, quickly — "Aha ! 
I know where he is — I saw him the morning I was 
married, and he beckoned me back from the altar ; and 
I saw him the day my little Alfred was christened, and 
he kissed its baby-face with his cold white lips and froze 
it into stone, so that it died — I hare seen him many 
times since then ; Gertrude is always with him, but she 
never irakenB-they are watching for my funeral-ha I 
— I shall have done with them then ; — I wonder if they 
can look into the yault !" 

"Clara, you are thinking of the monument!" said 
Archy. " Mr. Egerton is in heaven." 

" Heaven ? where' s heaven ? — I often hear his foot- 
step close behind me, and when I turn round there is 
nothing but a spirit — sometimes, I see only a face, pale 
as the driven snow — sometimes only a dead hand ; and 
sometimes only a shroud, following me like a white 
vapour; but there is always the moaning of the wind 
among the fir-trees, and the cold moonlight looking in 
at my room-window!" again she raised her hand and 
shuddered. 

" You must try to sleep," said Archy, soothingly. 
There was less of lunacy in the glare of her eye, and 
the hectic flush had subsided a little, as she said, " I am 
very ill ; you must get me some more opium. Who broke 
the bottle there ?" 

" You broke it yourself, Clara." 
" Did I ? You must get me some more ; you must 
get me a Btronger dose. Isn't strange that Mr. Egerton 
should look so like a fiend ?" 

"Let us pray together once more," said Archy, abruptly 
rising. Clara folded her hands — something like compo- 
sure rested on her wild features as she knelt meekly by 
his side. In the instant a gleam of sunshine struggled 
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through the window-blind, and the light streamed on her 
wan, faded face. He closed his eyes, but before the 
mind's vision he saw her as once in her youth — the gar- 
lands of spring on her brow, and loye and hope beaming 
from every feature. There was a choking in his voice 
as he prayed that the holy, injured dove of peace would 
return to that ruined temple; but quickly mastering him- 
self, he distinctly repeated the thirty-ninth Psalm, paus- 
ing long on the concluding passage — " Spare us, that 
we may recover strength, before we go hence and be no 
more." 

0, if the spirits of the just in heaven are permitted to 
blend their anthems with the songs of the pilgrims of 
earth, and to witness their conflicts, did not the soul of 
Winfred Egerton rejoice over his children in the wilder- 
ness, and bless their prayers in that hour ! 

It was their last visit to the poor unhappy victim of 
ambition. The night of intellect soon settled upon the 
forsaken spirit — the lily was broken on the stem, and 
left to wither amid noxious weeds and poisonous reptiles 
— the strings of the harp had snapped asunder, and its 
harmony had become discord. In a few weeks she was 
carried to a neighbouring asylum, in a state of confirmed 
and hopeless lunacy. 

Let us draw a veil over those scenes of horror or of 
degradation which characterized the declining years of 
her life ; or hope that in the few, fitful gleams of consci- 
ousness, which flashed at intervals over the soul's mid- 
night, she may have been led to seek that happiness in 
another world which, with all her feverish striving and 
anxiety, had been denied her in this. Who can tell but 
the shattered wreck — without helm or compass, may have 
been drifted by the storm to the port of peace ? God's 
mercies are infinite. It may be that He has means of 
reaching the hearts of those who are shut up for ever 
from the communion of their fellow-creatures. We know 
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not. But let none presume. The present time only is 

ours. 

****** 

Four or five short years only hare intervened. God- 
frey Worsley and his aspiring wife sleep, side by side, in 
the narrow tomb. Captain Egerton has followed his 
sainted brother to the world of rest. But the earnest 
Archy, and the loving, gentle Margaret, with their chil- 
dren, are still wandering through life's mazy path. May 
the writer meet them in the pilgrim's home ! 



THE END. 



